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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 


For  DECEMUKR.  18-20. 


Art.  I.  The  UeVt^on  of  Mankind^  in  a  Series  of  Essays.  By  Ro¬ 
bert  Burnsklc,  A.M.  8ve.  2  vols.  pp.  1292.  London,  1819. 

^IIE  suhstuntiul  merit  of  these  vohmies  will,  wejliave  little 

doubt,  notwitlistaiulin^  some  faults  by  which  they  arc  eii- 
cumberiMl,  eventually  obtain  for  them  a  respectable  and  perma¬ 
nent  station  in  the  ranks  of  our  relit^ious  literature.  Du  the  first 
^Itnce,  the  reader  perceives  that  they  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  herd  of  books.  Although  the  Writer  has  (considering 
the  taste  of  the  day)  made  a  bold  venture  in  printing  nearly 
thirteen  hundred  pat^es  of  continuous  discussion,  somewhat  ab¬ 
struse  in  its  phrascoloc^y,  he  will  not,  wc  are  strongly  of  opi¬ 
nion,  be  left  to  regret  his  determination  to  give  his  labours  to  the 
world.  It  is  apparent  that  these  Essays  arc  the  result  of  many 
yeirs  of  careful  retlection ;  we  might  rather  say,  of  a  life  of 
thoughtfulness ;  they  bear  also  the  marks  of  laborious  comjio- 
sition,  of  reiterated,  fastidious,  and  well  pondered  revision. 
B  c  cannot  doubt  that  there  is  here  the  whole  matured  product 
of  a  good  and  superior  mind.  In  such  a  case,  the  critic  dis¬ 
charges  his  duty  under  a  degree  of  anxiety  which  bears  a  pro¬ 
portion,  not  so  much  to  the  independent  value,  as  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  intellectual  coni  of  the  production.  We  shall  however 
relieve  ourselves  from  this  anxiety,  and  at  the  same  time  do  the 
Author  the  most  elfectual  service,  by  enabling  our  readers  (as 
far  as  our  limits  will  allow)  to  estimate  his  merits  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  work  consists  of  sixty  one  independent^but  con¬ 
secutive  and  connected  Essays.  The  titles  of  these  Essays 
are  so  well  digested  and  signiticant,  that  they  will  of  themselves 
present  a  su{Kcient  and  a  promising  analysis  of  the  volumes. 
They  are  as  follow  : 

Voi.  I.  ‘  Essay  I.  On  the  Reality  of  the  Future  State.— II.  On  the  Na- 
jjjreofthe  Future  State.— III.  On  the  Dangcrof  Future  Misery.— IV. 
Qu  U)e  Attainableness  of  future  Felicity.— V.  On  Abandoning  the 
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concerns  of  Ktemity  to  Chance. — VI.  On  Virtue,  unconnected  witli 

Piety. — Vlf.  On  Splendid  Virtue,  unconnected  with  Piety. _ VIII. 

On  benevolence,  unconnected  with  Piety. — IX.  On  Devotion  merely 
external. — X.  On  a  mere  Assent  to  tne  Articles  of  the  Chrisiiaii 

Fuith. — XI.  On  Professing  Repentance  at  the  close  of  Life _ Xll. 

On  external  Reformation. — XII 1.  On  Occasional  and  Transient  Pro¬ 
fessions  of  Piety. — XIV.  On  Artificial  Substitutes  for  Piety. _ XV. 

On  Pretensions  to  Piety*  unconnected  with  Virtue. — XVI.  On  the 
difi’erent  degrees  of  Wickedness. — XVII.  On  Intidelity. — XVIII.  On 
the  Culpability  of  Error  in  Religion. — XIX.  On  the  Nature  of  True 

Piety. — XX.  On  the  Imperfections  of  the  truly  Pious _ XXI.  On 

the  Peculiar  Disadvantages  umler  which  some  labour  with  regard  to 
Piety. — XXII.  On  the  Ditficulties  attending  the  Study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures — XXIII  On  the  Religious  DiH’ercnces  among  the  truly  Pious. 

— XXIV.  On  the  Number  of  the  Irreligious.  — XXV.  On  the  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Fashion  in  Religion. — XXVI.  On  the  Compatibleness  of 
Piety  with  Intellectual  Improvement — XXVII.  On  the  Compatible¬ 
ness  of  Piety  with  active  Life. — XXVIll.  On  the  Compatibleness  of 
J*icty  with  Ple;i*ure. — XXIX.  On  the  Compatibleness  of  Piety  with 
different  Circumstances  and  Ranks  in  Life — XXX.  On  the  diferenl 
Kinds  and  Degrees  of  Piety — XXXI.  On  the  Peculiar  Circumstance! 
and  Number  of  the  Pious. — XXXII.  On  the  Peculiar  Happiness  of 
the  Pious.* 

Vol.  11.  ‘  Essay  XXXIII. — On  the  Mode  and  Means  of  becoming 
Pious.— XXXI  V,  On  the  Difiiculties  attending  the  Commencement  of 
Piety.— XXXV.  On  the  Evidence  of  true  Piety  in  ourselves.— 
XXXVI.  On  the  Evidence  of  real  Piety  in  others. — XXXVII.  On 
the  ordinary  Sources  of  Temptation. — XXXVIll.  On  the  Tempu- 
tions  of  Evil  Spirits. — XXXIX.  On  the  Uses  of  Temptation. — XL. 

On  the  (iuilt  of  Yielding  to  Temptation. — XLL  On  the  Means  of  Over¬ 
coming  Temptation. — XL  1 1.  On  the  Declension  and  Revival  of  Piety. 

— XLIII.  On  the  Preservation  ami  Improvement  of  l*iety. — XLIV. 

On  Presumption  in  Religion. — XLV.  On  Religious  Despondency.— 
XLVL  On  Improvement  in  the  Worship  and  Service  of  the  Deity.— 
XLVII.  On  Improvement  in  Christian  Principles. — XLVIII.  On  Im¬ 
provement  in  Christian  Obedience. — XLIX.  On  Religious  Conver-  | 
sation. — L.  On  .\usterity. — LI.  On  Frivolity  and  the  Love  of  the 
World. — LII.  On  the  Testimony  of  a  (lood  Conscience. — Llll.  On 
Reputation. — LIV.  On  Bigotry. — LV.  On  Liberality  of  Sentiment— 
Lvi.  On  Efibrts  for  Promoting  Benevolence  and  Piety. — LV^II.  On 
the  Connexion  between  Piety  and  Patriotism. — LVTIL  On  Rcligioui 
Abstraction.  —  LIX.  On  WearineSvS  of  Life. — LX.  On  the  Dread  of 
Death. — Appendix.  On  the  Importance  of  Learning  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Ministry.* 

'File  Author’s  particular  design,  which  he  shall  explain  for 
himself,  has  led  him,  in  ahstainiiig from  certain  vulgarized 
and  modes  of  expression,  to  adopt  a  periphrastic  dialect  which  i 
will  give  his  less  discriminating  reader  occasion  to  call  him  (ts 
we  have  already  hinted)  an  abstruse  writer.  And  this  impressioo 
will,  perhaps,  be  strengthened  by  a  rather  cumbrous  involution 
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nml  prolixity  of  style,  aiuI  by  a  relrospectife  relation  of  sen¬ 
tences  in  a  paragraph,  at  a  j^reater  remove  from  cacli  other  than 
is  agreeable  to  the  intellectual  habits  of  ordinary  readers.  Hut, 
Mliile  we  ^rant  that  1^1  r.  Burnside  is  not  always  perspicuous,  we 
can  ussure  such  readers,  that  they  will  find,  upon  exercisins^  a 
closer  attention,  that  be  is  never  chargeable  with  the  obscurity 
which  results  either  from  a  want  of  ineanins^,  or  from  the  idlec- 
tation  of  depth.  Indeed,  we  may  safely  atlinii,  that  be  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  every  kind  of  pretence  or  atleetation.  And  as  to 
Ills  ahstrusencss,  it  is  an  abstruseness  of  the  most  soluble  kinti  ; 
bein?.  for  the  most  part,  nothing;  more  than  a  little  mannerism 
in  the  phraseology,  and  such  as  rarely  belongs  to  the  thought 
it8<'lf. 

‘  It  is  niy  design  to  prove  the  reasonableness  .'uul  importance  of 
true  piety,  from  the  principles  most  generally  acknowledged  by  man- 
klnd»  and  which  have  usually  the  strongest  inHuence  on  the  human 
mind  and  conduct.  I  propose  to  show,  that  tlie  same  maxims  which 
i;overn  men,  for  tlie  most  part,  in  the  aftairs  of  this  life,  will,  on  a 
further  application,  infallibly  lead  them  to  acknowledge  the  propriety 
of  that  disposition  and  conduct  relative  to  the  life  to  come,  tor  which 
1  contend.  On  this  account,  though  the  Scriptures  are  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  work,  yet  it  is  more  for  the  purpose 
of  contirming  the  dictates  of  reason,  than  of  prescribing  to  it;  and 
sometimes,  merely  with  a  view  to  ascertain  sentiments  and  facts  re¬ 
corded  by  certain  writers  whom  nil  must  allow  to  be  very  ancient,  and 
whose  authority  ought  at  least  to  have  w'cight  with  nil  who  admit  that 
they  were  divinely  inspired.  1  have  brought  forward  scarcely  any  (»f 
the  assertions  peculiar  to  that  most  extraordinary  book,  without  ap¬ 
pealing  to  reason  on  the  subject;  and  though  in  some  cases  the  truth 
of  the  facts  necessarily  rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
vet  tl)c  introduction  and  application  of  them  will  not  be  considered 
M  a  deviation  from  my  plan,  w  hen  it  is  recollected,  that  tlic  argu¬ 
ments  for  receiving  the  Scriptures  themselves  as  a  divine  revelation, 
we  glanced  at  in  the  course  of  this  performance.  I  confess,  how’- 
cver,  not  only  freely,  but  with  joy  and  gratitude  to  their  Glorious 
Author,  that  to  them  I  am  indebted  for  the  far  greater  part  of  those 
important  ideas,  which  seem  to  flow  entirely  from  reason.* 

‘  The  first  four  arc  preliminary;  for  without  the  establishment  of 
the  positions  which  they  contain,  religion  could  have  neither  irnpor- 
twee  nor  even  existence.  In  a  considerable  nnmbcr  of  those  that 
follow,  my  object  is  to  explode  the  false  ideas  of  piety,  which  arc  too 
prevalent  in  the  world.  The  next  class  of  them  contains  n  reply  to 
the  many  plausible  excuses  that  arc  made  for  the  want  of  personal  re- 
Ipon.  Afterwards,  directions  and  encouragements  are  given  to  those 
’*ho  are  solicitous  concerning  their  eternal  welfare.  The  concluding 
oott  arc  addressed  to  the  truly  pious,  according  to  the  various  re- 
‘^lons  and  circumstances  in  which  they  may  be  placed,* 

The  elevaletl  purity  of  intention  which  is  every  where  apparent 
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in  tliesp  volume}*,  is  well  announced  in  llio  concluding  paragra|)f| 
of  the  Introduction. 

‘  Brethren  of  mankind  !  however  inferior  I  feel  myself  to  multi* 
tudes  of  you  in  a^variety  of  important  respects,  1  am  in  one  respect 
at  lea^t,  your  ei^ual — as  a  fellow-traveller  with  you  to  eternity.  Since 
niy  discourse  will  only  relate  to  the  right  road,  and  to  the  momentous 
issue  of  the  journey,  1  hope  1  sliall  not  be  deemed  impertinent,  if  | 
sometimes  speak  to  those  who  are  near  me,  and  sonietimes  call  to 
tliose  at  a  distance,  whether  behind  or  before.  When  I  contemplate 
tlic  glories  of  that  Being  on  whom  their  fates  as  well  as  my  own  de¬ 
pend,  as  also  the  glories  of  his  Son,  emphatically  styled  “  the  Desire 
of  all  nations,”  as  being  the  grand  and  only  medium  of  ultimate  safety 
and  felicity  to  man,  1  feel  particularly  anxious  to  forget  every  circum¬ 
stance  attending  my  companions  in  the  way,  except  such  as  relate  to 
the  present  design.  If  the  Divine  Spirit  docs  hut  graciously  vouch¬ 
safe  to  make  me  a  partaker  of  tliat  religion  w  hicli  I  am  recommend¬ 
ing  to  my  fellow  mortals,  to  assist  me  in  recommending  it,  and  to 
render  that  recommendation  cH'ectual  witli  those  who  may  happen  to 
be  my  readers,  1  shall  then  indeed  have  the  greatest  reason  forjor 
and  thankfulness,  as  having,  under  God,  accomplished  the  grand 
object  of  my  exertions  and  my  prayers.* 

Mr.  Hurnside  impcrceplihly  wins  tlic  attentiou  of  his  reader 
in  treating  the  most  huekneyed  topics,  by  an  air  of  originality, 
resulting,  as  it  seems  to  us,  from  the  abstracted  simplicity  of  his 
own  character :  iu  passages  where  nothing  either  new  or  pro¬ 
found  can  he  traced,  the  readt  r  finds  that  the  whisper  of  modest 
wisdom  has  smitten  the  ear  with  the  impression  of  novelty.  The 
Author*s  traiupiil  tone  siH^ms  to  charm  the  hurry  of  the  thoughts; 
and  his  moderated  and  contemplative  uir  inspires  a  wish  to  be 
counselled  by  the  humble  sage,  with  whom,  evidently,  are  no 
harsh  rebukes ;  w  ho,  if  austere  in  his  liahits,  is  indulgent  in  bis 
opinions,  and  who  pretends  to  reveal  no  other  mysteries  than 
those  which  transpire  when  the  immortal  spirit  consents  to  com¬ 
mune  with  herself.  In  trutli,  having  ourselves  no  persoDil 
knowledge  of  (he  Author,  he  lias  perpetually  presented  himself 
to  our  imagi nation  in  the  character  of  the  mild  hermit,  to  whole 
cell  the  prodigal  bends  his  steps  in  the  sober  hour  when  coo- 
science  prevails  against  passion.  It  is,  however,  sullicieully ap¬ 
parent,  that  the  Author,  though  probably  himself  but  lightly 
entangled  with  w  orldly  ties,  has  long  lived  among  men, — that  be 
is  no  novice,  or  purhliiid  contemplatist:  he  writes  for  those  with 
whom  he  has  actually  conversed  ;  and  it  is  the  folly,  the  perver¬ 
sity,  the  infatuation  whicli  he  has  seen,  and  studied,  aud  re¬ 
proved,  that  he  now  seeks  to  convict  and  reform. 

Ill  the  first  four  Essays,  Mr.  Burnside  seems  at  home  amid 
the  objects  which  have  imparted  its  most  characteristic  colouring 
to  his  own  mind.  He  aims  in  these  preliminary  Essays  toiotro* 
duee,  as  it  were  afresh,  into  his  reader’s  thoughts,  the  boiUMi- 
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1<*SM  ideas  of  a  future  life.  'I'lie  object  of  llie  first  Bssay  is  to  de¬ 
mand  t)ie  attention  of  the  inconsiderate  reader. 

*  The  idea  of  never  losing  life  in  one  respect,  and  of  recovering  it 
in  another,  the  proofs  of  which  we  have  been  collecting  and  stating, 
cannot  in  itself  be  otherwise  than  uncommonly  pk\using.  Who  that 
has  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  life,  and  experienced  its  advantages, 
unless  incapable  of  rcHection,  can  avoid  rejoicing,  that  when  he  ceases 
to  live  in  this  world,  he  will  exercise  the  vital  functions  in  another  ? 
Annihilation  is  indeed  abhorred  by  every  one  who  has  not  reason  to 
dread  something  worse  than  the  mere  loss  of  being,  and  who  is  not 
reconciled  to  the  loss  of  life  by  its  nreferableness  to  the  endurance  of 
misery.  The  brute  is  not  made  unhappy  during  life,  becousc  it  can- 
apt  reflect  on  the  loss  it  will  sustain  at  death :  it  is  reduced  to  a  state 
of  nonexistence  without  the  pain  of  foreseeing  it.  But  wc  know  the 
value  of  the  good  wc  enjoy,  and  having  the  loss  of  it  in  prospect  also, 
should,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  certainly  feel  our  present  enjoy¬ 
ments  imbittcred,  without  the  consolatory  fact  we  have  been  prov- 
iog—provided  we  had  nothing  to  apprehend  in  the  life  to  come  that 
was  worse  than  nonexistence  itself.  It  is  delightful  to  think,  that 
death  is  not  the  termination,  but  the  introduction  to  a  different  state 
of  being — where,  with  powers  differently  modified,  the  stranger  will 
find  himself  in  a  different  world,  amidst  objects  and  incidents  entirely 
ditferent.  The  prospect  of  a  situation  so  completely  novel  may  well 
be  supposed  to  wind  up  human  curiosity  to  the  highest  pitch — es¬ 
pecially  if  there  is  a  hope  that  the  future  condition  will  not  only  not 
be  worse  than  the  present,  but  that  it  will  be  greatly  improved,  and 
tint  not  only  successive  years,  but  successive  ages,  will  never  bring 
any  one,  after  his  arrival,  nearer  to  death  a  second  time,  than  he  was 
when  he  first  entered  that  wonderful  state,  much  less  to  an  utter  ex- 
tioction  of  being.* 

*  The  points  to  which  our  attention  should  be  directed  arc  evi¬ 
dently  these :  Is  there  evil  as  well  as  good  in  the  world  to  come  ?  If 
any,  of  what  kind  ?  To  what  extent  ?  And  whether,  if  any  one  of 
the  human  race,  on  his  arrival,  should  have  the  tremendous  misfortune 
to  endure  it,  he  stands  any  chance  of  ever  being  delivered  from  it  ? 
What  is  the  nature,  os  well  as  the  extent  and  duration,  of  the  good 
that  exists  there  ?  Is  it  such  as  will  be  agreeable  to  the  stranger? 
Should  it  strike  him  as  disagreeable  to  bis  present  taste,  and  there  be 
no  choice  allowed  him  of  any  other,  arc  there  or  arc  there  not  any 
means  by  which  his  taste  may  be  rendered  conformable  ?  Should  he 
he  80  unhappy  as  to  be  at  variance  with  the  government  there,  and 
ihoulil  he  be  exposed,  on  his  coming  thither,  to  imprisonment  and 
to  torture,  is  there  any  expedient  by  which  that  difference  may  he 
compromised,  before  he  leaves  the  present  world  ? 

*  This  is  not  the  place  for  answering  the  inquiries  just  enumerated. 
Of  their  infinite  moment,  there  can  bo  no  doubt,  and  us  little,  I  should 
think,  of  the  importance  of  an  early,  serious,  and  patient  investiga¬ 
tion,  till  the  mind  is  able  to  conic  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  They 
include  propositiouP,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  cannot  be  dis- 
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ccriifd  bv  intuition.  As  they  are  not  beyond  the  ca^iacity  of  the 
niobt  ignorant  and  illiterate  to  exnininc,  so  neither  arc  they  so  obvious 
us  not  to  claim  the  most  diligent  study  of  the  greatest  scholar,  and 
the  in(»8t  profound  plulosopher.  They  are  of  equal  consequonca  to 
both  sexes,  and  to  all  people,  v%  hatever  may  he  their  age,  their  birth 
quality,  or  eirtum>tances,  and  in  whatsoever  part  of  the  world  they 
may  tiaj^pcn  to  live.  In  foiming  his  decision,  no  one  can  derive  »e> 
enrity  from  the  number  and  quality  of  liis  associates,  nor  sutler  dc« 
trimeut  from  the  number  and  quality  of  his  opponents.  This  is  a 
l)usines8  in  which  no  relation,  however  near,  no  friend,  however  dear, 
can  interfere  with  elVeet.  The  minister  of  religion  cannot  answer  for 
his  congregation,  nor  the  magistrate,  the  legislature,  or  the  sovereign 
himself,  for  the  ptniple.  fhe  children  of  men  often  appear  to  die 
singly  ;  hut  even  shouhl  they  enter  the  other  world  in  groups,  tlk^ir 
eases  will  l)e  considered  separately.  “  Every  one  of  us  shall  give 
accouniof  himself  unto  (lod.” 

‘  \\  hut  cl  mean  and  wretched  tigurc  does  he  make  in  the  view  of  Im 
own  mind,  w  ho,  to  avoid  alarm  and  ditiiculty,  w  ill  not  look  histitu* 
luion  in  the  face  !  How  precarious  must  be  bis  peace — how  tremen¬ 
dous  must  be  hiicnd  !  Is  it  thus,  then,  that  the  prospect  of  renew, 
ed,  of'  endless  being,  in  itself  the  noblest  basis  of  human  hope  and 
joy,  becomes  to  mortals  tlie  principal  cause  of  gloom,  of  terror,  and 
distress?  Who  can  but  lament  the  strong,  the  extensive  prevalence 
of  folly  and  wickedness?  Happily  it  is  not  universo!.  There  are  not 
a  few  of  dilTercnt  ages,  countries,  and  denominations,  wlio  with  rea¬ 
son  look  forwanl  to  the  future  life  as  the  chief  good,  and  to  whom  it 
is  the  great  purifier  and  gladner  of  the  present.’  V’ol.  I.  pp.  II— l.Q. 

\V  e  are  not  in  the  present  case  attempting  a  regular  analjNis, 
hilt  shall  merely  piesent  such  detached  passages  as  seem  the 
most  fuirlv  oharaotcrisiic  of  the  Author’s  manner. 

‘  I  procevd  to  a  particular  on  the  sublime  topic  under  dlscuision, 
the  (nature  of  the  heavenly  state,)  in  which  no  one  can  feel  interested, 
except  a  person  of  real  piety,  but  w  hich  every  one  of  this  description 
must  view  as  the  principal  ingredient  in  celestial  felicity.  According 
to  the  Scriptures,  the  Deity,  in  the  heavenly  world,  is  not,  as  here, 
beheld  through  the  circuitous,  obscure,  and  unsatisfactory  medium  « 
reason  and  faith,  but  by  something  analogous  to  wliat  we  call  “  sight,” 
and  **  face  to  face.”  What  an  addition  must  thence  arise  to  the  pies- 
sure  and  improvement  afl'onitd  by  devotion !  Tlie  spirit  of  religion, 
too,  is  now'  no  longer  counteracted  by  inferior  or  criminal  aflfection^, 
so  as  to  mar  enjoyment,  if  not  to  prepuce  shame  and  fear  in  diviot 
w  orship.  The  apprehensions,  griefs,  and  desires,  which  agitated  the 
mind  in  this  world,  having  given  way  to  perfect  security  and  “  ful^ 
of  joy,”  petitions  are  converted  into  thanksgivings,  and  cotnplahi^ 
into  praises.  How  can  the  happy  spirit  feel  otherwise  than 
in  the  strongest  manner  by  admiration,  gratitude,  and  joy»  when  he 
possesses  a  bright  and  enlarged  view  of  what  he  once  had  only  • 
glinq>se~thc  divine  glory  !  when  the  afflictive  dispensations  of 
dence  on  earth  are  accounted  for  to  his  satisfaction,  and  when  all  be 
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f!i|>criences  within,  and  all  lie  obserrea  around  him,  so  loudly  proclains 
the  riches  of  divine  greatness  and  goodni'ss ! 

‘  I  must  not  omit  the  peculiar  grntilication  which  the  true  believer 
will  feel  in  actually  beholding  that  most  wonderful  Philanthropist,  who, 
unmindful  of  his  own  supreme  dignity  and  felicity,  submitted  to  de¬ 
gradation,  labiiur,  and  suffering  inconceivable,  for  the  noblest  and 
most  benevolent  of  pur|>oses — to  whom  myriads,  once  involved  in  de¬ 
pravity  and  guilt,  in  wretchedness  and  danger,  owe  their  final  salva¬ 
tion  and  happiness — to  whom  the  believer  himself,  in  a  word,  is  in¬ 
debted  for  his  advancement  from  the  most  deplorable  circumstances 
to  a  stall'  infinitely  above  the  highest  pinnacle  of  earthly  felicity ! 
That  benefactor — “  the  Chief  of  ten  thousand,"  whose  name  infiiseil 
spirit  into  his  devotional  exercises  here  below — which  animattHl  every 
religious  affection  of  his  soul — which  tuned  his  voice  and  heart  to 
praise  in  every  hymn— which  was  the  burden  of  his  religious  medi¬ 
tations  and  conversation — which  fired  his  zeal  for  duty,  and  supported 
his  spirits  under  suffering — which  was  his  only  hope  in  deatli — that 
Jesus  he  now  sees,  and  handles,  and  converst‘s  with !  The  ajiostle 
Paul,  w  lio  had  “  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,"  finds  his 
aish  gratified;  and  the  strangers  scattered  abroad,  who,  “  though 
they  never  saw  liim,  yet  loved  him,"  notwithstanding  they  were  "  in 
heaviness  through  manifold  temptations,"  in  heaven  possess  a  much 
stronger  and  more  complete  cause  for  "  rejoicing  with  joy  unspeak¬ 
able,  and  full  of  glory,"*  pp.  3),  32. 

In  treating  subjects  upon  which  the  resourcca  of  language 
have  been  long  exhausted,  Mr.  Uiirnside  gives  us  none  of  the 
well-turned  wordiness  of  vapid  sermonizing :  neither,  wc  must 
allow,  does  he  bear  us  away  by  the  power  of  a  sublime  eloquence. 
Hut  there  is  something  in  the  primitive  simplicity  of  his  manner, 
that  strongly  conveys  the  idea  of  a  childlike  wXupoPoftm,  His 
meditations,  in  becoming  minutely  familiar  with  **  things  to 
“  come,”  would  seem  never  to  have  bwn  checked  by  the  doubt¬ 
ing  suggestions  of  the  foolish  wisdom  of  this  world.  We  might 
oamc  much  more  powerful  and  elevated  passages  on  the  same 
subject,  which  have  produced  upon  our  minds  (wc  hardly  know 
why)  a  less  realizing  imprc'ssion  than  some  parts  of  these  in¬ 
troductory  Kssays. 

‘  Hut  at  length  the  body  comes  to  take  its  share  in  the  felicity  enjoyed 
by  the  soul  to  which  it  was  formerly  united.  On  the  return  of  the 
materia)  part  in  the  saint's  constitution  to  life,  the  obiecUfie  first  tees 
arc  very  different  indeed  from  those  which  he  last  beheld.  The  tran¬ 
sition  is  a  great  one,  from  a  bed  of  sickness  and  death,  in  an  apartment 
resorted  to  by  anxious  and  sorrowing  relations,  to  a  spot  covered  on  all 
sides  by  numberless  human  beings,  ivherc  he  finds  himself  in  full  pos¬ 
session  of  his  powers.  He  will,  however,  probably  have  no  immediate 
opportunity  of  contemplating  the  change  either  in  himself  or  the  ob- 
j^ts  around  him  on  earth,  on  account  of  certain  appearances  in  the 
sky,  which  deservedly  engage  the  whole  of  his  attention.  Vet,  sur¬ 
prising  as  it  must  be  to  see  the  "  Sun  of  man  coming  in  the  cloucb  with 
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\niwcr  mill  great  glory/*  even  that  of  \m  Father,  and  of  all  Uie  holf 
angcU  ;  to  liear  “  the  voice  of  the  areliangel  niul  the  truninof  (lod  ;*» 
and  to  witness  the  soh  inn  changes  that  iinniediately  pass  on  the  heavens 
and  on  llic  earth,  his  surprise  will  he  accompanied  not  by  fear,  but 
liy  joy.  In  his  Judge,  he  will  behold  his  Saviour;  he  is  eeriain  of 
being  allotted  a  place  among  those  whoi^hall  stand  at  the  right  hand 
of  Christ,  be  honourably  acquitted,  and  be  invited  in  consequence  to 
“  inherit  the  kingdom  prep.ired  for  them  from  Irefore  the  foundation  of 
the  world.’*  What  must  now  be  the  felicity  ot  the  new  man  to  find 
liiinaelf  pofwessed  of  all  the  agility  and  strength  of  youth,  free  from 
every  bodily  defect  and  blemish,  transformed,  in  short,  into  the 
likeness  of  the  Kedeemer  himself,  af\er  his  resurrection  !  To  increne 
bis  joy,  he  w  ill  kntJw  that  inclemency  of  weather,  poverty,  sickness, 
jiain,  and  death,  have  for  ever  passed  away.  Nor  will  he  be  solitary 
in  this  new  kind  of  felicity  ;  he  will  be  surrounded  by  numbers  in  the 
same  truly  prosperous  comlition,  among  whom  he  will  recognise  many 
who  w  ere  once  strongly  hound  to  him  by  the  ties  of  blood  or  friend, 
ship,  and  whose  sight,  company,  and  conversation,  formed  one  main 
branch  of  his  happiness  in  this  life.'  pp.  SA. 

W  e  auhjoin  a  jmrtion  of  the  Author’^  observations  upon  asub- 
joet  murli  more.  diHicuIt  to  treat  with  propriety. 

•  The  misery  thus  endured  by  the  separate  spirit^  will  only  undergo 
a  change  for  the  worse,  on  its  rc-union  with  tlic  bodi/  at  the  general 
resurrection,  w  hen,  besides  its  ow  n  pains,  it  w  ill  have  to  sustain  those 
of  its  companion,  w  hich  it  has  long  apprehcndetl.  That  the  corporeal 
sufferings  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  arc  wholly  figurative,  is  more 
than  any  one  can  w  ith  certainty  afilrm.  The  new  body  attached  to  a 
spirit  under  condemnation,  is,  perhaps,  in  reality,  subjected  to  “  dark¬ 
ness  that  may  Ih'  felt  ;’*  and  ita  new  qualities  may,  for  aught  w'e  know, 
admit  of  its  being  tortured  by  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  action  of  the 
most  terrible  of  all  elements,  and  yet  remain  unconsuraed,  like  the 
burning  bush  of  Moses.  It  is  natural  to  fear,  from  the  corporeal  luf- 
ferings  experienced  in  life,  that  the  bodies,  as  w  ell  as  the  souls,  of  the 
w  icked,  will  in  the  life  to  come  have  their  share  of  misery,  as  they 
had  of  sinful  action  and  gratification,  w  hatever  may  be  the  nature  of 
that  misery.  In  holding  out  the  tremendous  idea,  the  writers  of  the 
Bible  affirm  no  more  in  substance,  than  what  is  asserted  by  other  au¬ 
thors  ;  and  after  all,  sup|><)siug  the  scriptural  expressions  denoting 
this  misery  to  be  merely  allegorical,  they  certainly  indicate  something 
extremely  horrible;  and  there  is  us  much  reason  to  believe  that  they 
fall  short  of  the  truth,  as  the  images  used  for  describing  celestial 
licity,  however  delightful  and  glorious. 

*  There  may  be,  in  fine,  sources  of  misery,  as  w’ell  as  of  happineii, 
with  which  we  are  toully  unacquainted,  and  w  hich  it  is  possible  thu 
the  Deity  may  sec  it  necessary  hercaflcr  to  open  for  the  punishment 
of  sin.  The  “  joy  of  your  Lord,**  and,  on  the  other  hand,  “  the  writh 
of  togctlier  w  iih  many  other  phrases  used  in  the  Bible,  seen* 

to  indicate  that  this  w  ill  actually  be  the  case.  But  in  speaking  of  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  1  have  chosen  to  confine  the  statcmeftl 
^efirefiy  to  the  w  iihholJmcnt  of  good  on  the  part  of  the  Deityt 
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tlic  want  of  his  inlerforcnce  to  prevent  or  remove  evil.  The  acaount, 
on  this  limited  plai,  is  sufficiently  alarming,  nnd  its  reasomibleness  or 
cri'ilihility  is  less  liable  to  be  cnlie<l  in  «piestion  by  those  who  believe 
at  all  the  existence  of  future  misery.  \Vith  regard  to  those  who  treat 
the  idea  itself  as  utterly  improbable  and  even  absurd,  1  must  observe 
once  more,  that  they  oppt)se  not  only  the  Bible,  but  the  general  opi¬ 
nion  of  mankind  both  in  civilized  and  in  uncivilized  countries.  The 
antediluvians  thought  the  idea  of  a  deluge  that  should  destroy  nearly 
the  whole  human  race,  repugnant  to  the  divine  mercy ;  yet  it  came 
to  pass,  notwithstanding  their  immense  number.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  present  sufferings  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  especially  in  some 
cases,  would  be  treated  as  chimeras  on  the  same  account,  if  they  ex- 
istetl  only  in  prediction,  and  not  in  reality.*  pp.  4!-,  45, 

In  the  fifth  lissay,  ‘  on  abandoning  the  concerns  of  Kleruily 
*  to  Chance,*  (he  Author  exhibits  a  familiar  knowledge  of  Uic  cur¬ 
rent  sophistries  of  the  irreligious  world. 

‘  When  the  mind  is  thus  unwilling  to  think  or  bear  of  any  loss  or 
suffering  that  is  supposed  to  threaten  it,  what  can  be  inferred,  but 
that  there  is  a  fixeil  determination  in  such  peTsons  to  leave  the  event  to 
chance  ?  They  cannot  indeed  be  imagined  to  consider  good  and  evil 
as  the  same,  or  not  to  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter ;  but  they  arc 
willing  to  take  their  chance  concerning  the  existence  or  nonexistence 
of  the  danger,  concerning  their  enduring  or  not  enduring  the  evil, 
concerning  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  ever  being  delivered  from 
it,  and  concerning  the  equality  or  inequality  of  their  fortitude  and  pa¬ 
tience,  to  the  tri^  with  which  they  may  be  exercised.  The  habitual 
refusal  of  attention,  permitting  it  to  w'andcr,  or  calling  it  off,  when¬ 
ever  the  conccnis  of  the  future  state  are  the  point  to  be  discussed, 
evidently  imply  the  disposition  and  resolution  just  described. 

*  There  is  another  class  of  persons,  that  seem  similarly  inclined 
toward  the  kind  of  treatment  proper  to  be  given  to  the  leading  ques¬ 
tions  at  issue  on  the  subject  of  religion,  namely,  those  who  start  doubts, 
without  conducting  their  inquiries  to  any  conclusion.  W'hencver  any 
assertion  is  brought  forward  relative  to  the  existence  of  future  punish - 
mcnl — the  character  of  those  who  will  be  saved — the  divine  authority 
of  Uie  Scriptures,  or  the  declarations  made  by  them  in  any  given  case 
— the  assertion  is  instantly  met  by  an  observation  from  these  people 
that  the  point  is  controverted,  and  that  there  arc  those  w  ho  withhold 
their  assent,  if  they  do  not  deny  it  altogether.  Tiiis  plan  is  particu¬ 
larly  adopted,  when  the  position  is  applied  to  some  practical  purpose 
cither  of  censure  or  of  admonition.  The  sceptic,  satisfied  with  pro¬ 
posing  his  doubts,  takes  no  measures  for  their  confirmation  or  removal ; 
but  having  restored  the  balance  to  what  seems  to  him  an  equilibrium, 
retires  without  ever  informing  himself  which  scale  really  preponderates, 
la  this  state  of  mind  he  continues,  till  some  friend  of  religion  brings 
forward  the  same  or  fresh  evidence  in  its  favour,  when,  to  elude  the 
force  of  it,  he  practises  the  same  manceuvre.  Titus,  during  the 
whole  of  life,  he  “  halts  between  two  opinions  ;**  and  therefore  may 
not  improperly  be  represented  as  wrilling  to  take  his  chance  for  anni¬ 
hilation  or  for  future  existence,  for  eternal  happiness  or  eternal 
I  niiscry.’  pp.  gf3,  97. 
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'I'lioro  U  n  <‘ool,  roasonifii;  oarnoHtnr?5H,  wholly  tVoo  from  \ub, 
]>rralivi'  «li»rl«inji(ioii,  in  Mr.  Hnrnsido’H  inannor,  whioh  i<i  oftfn 
highly  iiupiTssivo. 


‘  What  remains  non-,  but  to  expose  the  extreme  ilanger,  os  wclln 
ahsiirtlity,  of  ahaiulonin^  the  concerns  of  eternity  to  chance?  hji 
not  a  small  or  partial  loi^s  that  is  hazardodt  hut  the  loss  of  a  gaod 
that  is  exempt  <rom  the  deficiencies  and  the  alloy  attendant  on  etwy 
otlier  good — a  good  that  is  adapted  to  fill  every  capacity  of  enjor* 
ment,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  whatever  may  he  the  number  or  tlr 
variety  of  capacities!  What  on  earth  can  parallel  a  loss  like  ihii? 
Nothing  can  equal  the  sensation  it  ought  to  produce,  except  thr 
astonishment  and  almost  incredulity  that  the  mind  tW'ls  at  the  idet 
of  Bueh  a  good  existing,  and  being  accessible  to  mortals — nay  in  the 
aetnni  possession  of  thousands  wmo  were  once  circumstanced  like 
ourselves  :  a  good  infinitely  suptu'ior  to  the  host  that  w  as  ever  enjoyed, 
or  heard  of,  or  imagined,  by  any  in  the  present  world  !  a  good,  too, 
that  to  all  its  other  excellences  adds  those  of  invariable  power  to 
satisfy,  uoalienahle  possession,  and  per^>etunl  existence!  Thai  thr 
op|>oriunity  of  at*  uning  such  a  gooa,  once  lost,  can  never  retaro. 
excites  no  surnrihj :  but  that  any  one  who  has  an  opportunkv  ol' 
attaining  a  goml  of  this  nature,  should  see  with  indifterence,  andem 
levity,  that  opportunity  rapidly  passing  away  without  improvemeot, 
and  leave  the  realizing  of  the  golden  prospect  to  chance,  issowr- 
prising,  that  it  scarivly  appears  credible ! 

‘  I'he  loss,  however  incalculable,  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  eul 
sustaimM  by  this  most  criminal  ns  well  as  unforttinate  adrents* 
rt'i’.  I  hcrc  is  no  inferior  enjoyment,  nor  even  absence  of  niipr- 
ing,  to  counterbalance,  in  the  smallest  degree,  this  nnparallelfd 
misfortune.  Such  alleviations  as  frequently  present  theniselm  in 
this  worhl,  have  no  place  in  the  other.  With  evolusion  from  heiTen, 
departs  t'vcry  other  jov,  and  the  presence  of  misery  inrtsiitty 
suiVtHNU  to  the  absence  of  happiness.  But  a  misery  of  what  kind? 
\  misiTy,  like  that  which  was  said  before  of  celestial  bliss,  saitadtn 
every  capacity  of  sutt'ering,  whether  mcMital  or  bodily,  wliatew  mit 
be  the  number  or  variety  of  those  capacities  !  a  misery  that  admit' 
of  no  lenitives,  not  even  that  of  hope  !  a  misery  that  <ioes  notgrox 
less  intolerable  by  time  !  a  mist'r>’  that  tortures,  w  ithout  evertenw 
nating  wmsation  or  existence!  This  state  of  suft'ering  bear?  K 
resemblance  to  the  worst  condition  of  human  w’oc  on  earth:  nCi'Ctr 


death  hi'  looked  for  or  Hed  to  for  relief,  as  in  this  w^orld  :  for  intbi 
world  to  come,  “  men  shall  seek  death,  but  shall  not  find  it.”  * 

*  In  a  case,  then,  where  such  loss  and  such  su fieri ng  are  not  aalj 
possible,  but  very  frequently  happen,  for  any  one  to  leave  the  isMetJ* 
chance — what  w  ords  can  suHiciently  mark  the  absurdity  and  thewirte** 


ness !— especially  as  the  evil  is  absolutely  without  remedy. 
then  shall  w’c  say  to  those  who,  as  before  described,  cannot  endurt* 
iK‘riou8  suggestion  concerning  religion,  either  from  theroaelres  •« 
others,  or  who  never  conic  to  any  solid  conclu.sion  on  this  niomcnioi; 


subjivl  ?  It  is  natural,  indeed,  to  divert  the  attention  from  a  wp 
that  rccjuires  the  care  and  labour  of  study,  which  is  distaslcfiil?  ^ 
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Jiat  leads  u>  disagreeable  cotuk.'quencet.  But  were  that  practice  to 
be  ad^V^ed  respecting  the  common  concerns  of  life,  the  result  would 
pro\c  very  tatal  to , intellectual  iuipro\einent,  to  success  in  the  world, 

even  to  our  subsistence,  our  luaHh,  and  our  {XTsonul  safety, 
la  such  instances,  it  is  but  fair  to  consider  the  evils  not  on  one  side 
onK«  but  on  the  other  also,  and  to  weigh  the  advantages  against  the 
disadvantages.  It  may  be  unpleasant  and  diHicult  to  slop  our  course, 
or  turn  out  of  the  road,  but  it  would  be  a  much  worse  calamity  to 
rush  down  a  precipice.  It  would  be  a  great  mortification  to  sacnticc 
present  easi'  and  pleasure ;  but  that  mortilication  would  be  amply 
compensated,  by  the  possession  of  a  far  greater  and  more  lasting 
good.  It  may  not  be  agreeable  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  admonition, 
vhelhcr  i  nternal  or  internal ;  hut  it  w  ould  he  more  for  the  credit,  os 
sell  as  for  the  safety  and  comfort,  of  the  individual  admonished,  to 
hear  the  worst  of  the  case,  and  to  take  good  counsel,  than  to  have 
his  peace*  and  enjoyments  exposed  to  continual  interruption  from  the 
warnings  and  advice  of  friendly  oiheiousness,  and  to  have  recourse  to 
any  expedient,  however  miserable,  to  preserve  or  restore  a  tranquillity, 
whicli  must  shortly  end  in  the  most  fatal  catastrophe  !*  pp. 

The  Essay  ‘  on  Virtue  unconnected  with  Eiely,’  we  think, 
liken  altogetlier,  to  be  judicious  ;  allhougli  we  arc  never  pleased 
with  the  iina(’con))ianKxl  word  ‘  Virtue,*  or  with  the  phraso 
‘  the  Virtuous,’  on  occasions  when  nothing  more  is  intended 
to  hi'  cxpressctl  than  the  uhsi*nce  of  particular  vices,  or  the 
favourable  expansion  of  the  social  alTeclious,  or  the  solitary 
proiuinencr  of  some  talent  or  excellence  beneficial  to  society. 
We  admit  that,  if  IMr.  Rurnside’s  qualilying  stateiiients  are  all 
taken  together,  he  is  not  fairly  obnoxious  to  objection.  But  bis 
phraseology  we  tbink,  in  places,  liable  to  a  misconstruction 
iivounible  to  certain  vulgar  and  erroneous  notions  of  morality. 
Imieed,  we  may  remark  generally,  that  there  is  quite  as  much 
rjticrHsinn  in  our  Author’s  moderation  as  we  can  think  defen¬ 
sible.  He  is  wisely  careful  to  give  no  needless  offence  to  the 
perverted  iqiprehcnsions  of  those  whom  be  would  win.  And 
we  know,  that  the  wise  caution  of  mild  spirits  will  someliiuea 
Ih*  hardly  distinguishable  from  a  timid  compromise  of  principle. 
f\ehave  several  times  been  lain  to  imagine  that  the  Author 
was  reasoning  with  a  certain  young  man  who  was  a  ruler, 
**  and  had  great  ])(>ss(M»sioiis  and  that,  instead  of  sending 
him  away  “sorrowful,”  he  has  said, — ‘  Nay  then,  follow  Christ; 

*  peradventure,  even  with  ihy  bugs  and  rigbUxiusness,  thou 

*  mnyest  pass  the  needle’s  eye.’  But  the  Author’s  goodness  of 
heart,  and — might  we  suniiise  also  ? — his  professional  engage- 
iDents,  have  |>erhaps  induced  upon  him  a  tone  of  coiicessiou — of 
hidulgence — of  deference,  the  actual  efl’ect  of  which  he  does 
not  always  correctly  estimate. 

The  following  quotations,  however,  will  evince  that  Mr. 
nurnslde  can  make  an  explicit  assertion  of  unpleasing  trutlis. 
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‘  The  common  exercise  of  it.  (virtue)  therefore,  compared  wlUi 
an  enlarged  view  of  its  effects,  is  no  more  than  a  pHmmerinjj  taper 
brought  into  competition  with  the  meridian  sun.  Can  we  suppose 
then,  that  the  Divine  I^eing  will  acknowledge  the  former,  unconnected 
with  the  latter,  to  he  real  virtue,  or  accept  it  as  a  substitute  for  piety? 

The  supposition  seems  grossly  absurd  ;  hut  if  any  doubt  could  be 
entertained  on  the  subject,  it  must  vanish  the  moment  he  who  adraiu 
the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  hears  them  declaring,  that 
“  being  born  n^nin,**  “  being  in  Christ,**  and  becoming  “  a  new  crea¬ 
ture,**  are  indispensable  parts  of  that  character  to  wliich  heaven  will 
be  assigned  as  a  portion. 

‘  Indeed,  were  this  not  the  case,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceire, 
how  the  virtuous  who  arc  strangers  to  pious  ideas  and  feelings  could 
be  happy  in  heaven.  In  that  world,  there  are  no  such  grounds  as 
exist  here  for  the  exercise  of  what  is  commonly  called  virtue.  There 
is  no  animal  nature  to  be  guarded  or  provided  for,  either  on  our  own  B 
account  or  that  of  others.  The  relations,  stations,  and  circumstances  | 
of  this  life  having  ceased,  the  duties  arising  out  of  them  cease  with  I 
them.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  remaining  for  the  exercise  of  a 
virtue  which  was  calculated  merely  for  the  present  state— no  grow 
temptation  to  be  resisted — no  danger  to  be  obviated — no  grievance 
to  be  redressed — no  want  to  be  supplied — at  least  of  such  a  nature  as 
the  character  in  question  is  able  or  willing  to  supply.  Heaven 
presents  no  employment,  except  that  which  tlic  merely  virtuous  nmo 
neglected,  and  was  disinclined  to,  w’hen  upon  earth,  llowcanhe  I 

with  any  satisfaction  unite  with  those,  who  there  celebrate  the  praises  I 

of  Him  that  “  loved  them,  and  washed  them  from  their  sins  in  his 
own  blood,**  when  such  a  man  has  been  used  to  content  himself  with 
the  slightest  and  most  superficial  view  of  this  love — and  perhapi  to 
suppose,  that  how’ever  much  others  might  need  it,  he  himself  wn 
little,  if  at  all,  indebted  to  it,  and  therefore  contemplates  it  with 
almost  perfect  indifference.*  pp.  122 — 123, 

Again  : — 

‘  I  am  not  insensible,  that  the  idea  of  there  being  no  other  alter¬ 
native  than  heaven  or  hell,  is  painful  in  the  extreme.  To  one  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  behold  the  countenance,  to  hear  tho 
language,  and  to  observe  the  manners,  of  virtue,  in  different  sUgei 
of  life,  and  in  different  ranks  and  stations — to  admire  its  charms,  aod 
to  be  profited  by  its  favours — the  idea  must  be  peculiarly  distressing* 

But  revolting  as  it  must  be  to  the  feelings  of  every  humane  ww 
grateful  mind — horrible  as  it  must  appear  to  the  virtuous  indiviJuiI 
who  stands  in  this  awful  predicament — humanity  and  gratitude  them¬ 
selves  will  not  allow'  me  to  change  tlie  mournful  topic.  To  conceil 
so  serious  a  danger,  or  even  to  disguise  it,  lest  it  should  excite  alann» 
distress,  or  indignation,  would  be  an  instance  of  false  delicacy,  toju- 
dicious  respect,  and  pusillanimous  obsequiousness,  which,  on  accoust 
of  its  iniquity  and  cruelty,  ought  to  be  reprobated  in  the  strongest 
terms.  It  would  be  to  deprive  the  individual,  placed  in  such  extreme 
hazard,  of  the  opportunity  which  still  offers  for  escape.  Let  th^ 
opjvorlunity  inspire  him  with  rcsolation  to  look  the  danger  full  ifl 
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the  t'acci  and  to  hear  the  voice. of  trutli,  whatever  coii«ternation  it 
may  occasion.’  pp.  121 — 125. 

The  Essay  ‘  on  Spleiulid  Virtue  uncoil nei'ted  with  Piety/ 
displays  imifh  correct  thiiikinq^.  To  estimate  jiroperly  the 
duracters  of  men  distini^uished  by  eminent  quahties  or  great 
achievements,  he  remarks, 

*  it  U  necessary  to  take  into  tlie account  not  only  the  exceUent  nature* 
tendency,  and  etl'ects  of  their  actions,  but  also  the  principles  by  which 
they  were  intiuenced.  Illustrious  and  beneficial  deeds  have  sowetiiues 
been  performed  by  worthless  and  hud  men.  In  other  cases,  though 
the  motives  were  perhaps  innocent,  yet  being  of  an  inferior  (juality, 
tliev  surely  furnish  the  performers  with  no  pretence  for  claiming  tlie 
bigiiest  recompence.  Of  these  latter,  that  may  be  considered  as  one, 
which  consists  merely  in  a  mechanical  and  irresistible  cHbrt  of  great 
ulent  to  display  itself.  There  is  little  or  no  rejection,  it  may  tie,  on 
the  pleasure  or  advantage  likely  to  arise  from  its  exercise.  It  is  a  move¬ 
ment  that  obeys  an  impulse,  like  many  motions  of  the  body,  which  are 
ipontancous,  involuntary,  and  without  premeditation.  Itseeiiis  an  exer¬ 
tion  of  nature  to  relieve  itself.  The  concealed  facuK^  of  the  mind  must 
he  developed  in  some  way  or  other.  A  child  when  grown  up  may 
render  service  to  society,  and  the  figure  it  may  make  in  the  world 
redound  somewliut  to  the  honour  of  the  parent  that  gave  it  a  suitable 
education  ;  yet  it  is  evident  the  latter  cannot  take  credit  to  himself 
for  a  production,  the  beneficial  result  of  which  is  an  object  tliat  he 
did  not  originally  purpose,  and  for  the  attainment  of  which  he  studied 
and  adopted  no  proper  means.  The  river  which  abundantly  fructibea 
a  country,  may  very  naturally  aw'akcn  curiosity  concerning  its  source, 
aad  travellers  may,  without  the  charge  of  laborious  idleness,  take 
difficult  and  hazardous  journeys  to  discover  it.  But  tlie  source  itself 
possesses  no  extraordinary  merit  in  giving  rise  to  a  stream  which 
rushed  out  of  itself,  and  w  ith  a  force  that  could  not  be  restrained. 
I^e^e  observations  will,  I  think,  apply  to  all  those  great  and  happy 
results  of  natural  endow'ment,  where  little  or  no  pains  arc  taken  to 
direct  its  course,  and  to  distribute  it  through  proper  channels,  that 
its  benefits  may  be  as  much  multiplied  and  extended  as  possible,  or 
It  least  to  prevent  its  doing  mischief  by  taking  a  wrong  direction. 
The  non-improvement,  and  especially  the  abuse  of  talent,  reminds  us 
of  the  noble  and  generous  instincts  in  some  animals,  for  which  their 
Maker,  and  not  they,  is  to  be  praised,  and  which,  to  make  them  truly 
serviceable,  or  at  feast  not  injurious,  must  be  placed  under  the 
government  and  control  of  human  reason.  It  is  happy  where  great 
endowments,  abandoned  to  chance,  continue  moving,  like  the  planeU 
in  their  orbits,  with  useful,  though  unconscious,  magnificence  and 
splendour  :  but  it  will  not  be  owing  to  the  wdse  and  good  conduct  of 
their  possessor,  if  they  do  not  deviate  from  their  course,  and  prove 
materially  detrimental.’  pp.  1S3— 131-. 

The  Author  then  labours  to  expose  the  futility  of  the  religious 
hopes  often  rested  141011  such  ciiiiiient  cpialities,  or  distinguishcil 
puhlie  services. 
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‘  No  superiority  of  ondownnenl  or  character  exempts  any  one  from 
those  attentions,  wliich  the  common  condition  of  humanity  imposes 
indiicriniinately  upon  all.  The  man  of  eminence  must  have  recourK 
to  the  same  means  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  for  the  recovery 
of  health,  os  one  of  the  lowest  rank.  The  new  birth,  *•  faith  ui 
Christ,  and  repentance  toward  Ciod,*’  are  represented  in  Scripture u 
indispensably  necessary  for  salvation  and  eternal  happiness.  If  any 
one,  then,  on  account  of  his  hij;h  distinction,  nei^lects  them,  he  miut 
abide  the  fatal  consequences  ns  much  as  if  lie  attempted  to  live 
without  nourishment,  or  refused  medical  assistance  when  it  was  mon 
wanted.*  pp.  1  +  J — I  !•.). 

A  subject,  perhaps  even  of  «jreater  ditliculty, — ‘  Henevolrncf 
‘  unconnected  with  Piety,*  is  treated,  we  think,  with  j^nxt 
judgement. 

‘  AOer  taking  into  view,  then,  the  relations  in  which  the  benero- 
lent  man  who  is  a  stranj;er  to  piety  stands  to  the  Deity,  the  varioujt 
ways  in  which  his  benevolence  ought  to  show  itself,  and  his  ulttr 
uniitness  for  the  kiiul  of  employment  and  felicity  which  is  prepared 
for  the  blessed  above,  let  any  one  say,  whether  there  is  not  the 
strongest  reason  for  apprehending  the  most  serious  disappointments 
and  calamities  on  the  part  of  a  disposition  which,  however  excellent 
in  itself,  is  so  contracteil  in  its  exercise,  so  imperfect  and  mutilated 
in  its  nature,  so  entirely  unaccompanied  by  qualities  of  the  most 
exalted  kind  and  of  the  first  necessity.  A  considerate  person  could 
scarcely  have  avoided  foreboding  the  w’orst  consequences  to  it  in  the 
future  world,  even  if  the  Scriptures  had  been  less  explicit  on  the 
subject  than  has  been  sliown.  'fho  character  in  question  is  fairly 
entitled  to  the  esteem  and  love  of  those  around  him,  and  most  par. 
ticularly  to  the  gratitmlc  of  those  whom  he  has  obliged  and  served. 
He  also  merits  the  inwani  satisfaction  ari.sing  from  the  view  of  happi- 
iu‘ss  where  misery  existed  before,  and  trom  the  consciousness  of 
having  bot'o  instrumental  to  the  production  of  this  most  desirable 
change.  lUit  his  goodness  surely  does  not  extend  to  the  Divine 
being,  whom  he  has  pleased  only  accidentally,  when  the  will  of  God 
hapni'iied  to  coincide  w  ith  his  own  inclination.  He  has  no  love  to 
the  Deity;  he  controls  no  passions,  resists  no  temptations,  submits  to 
no  inconvenience,  for  his  sake.  He  worships  him  sparingly,  if  at  all, 
and  then  merely  out  of  form.  He  passes  over  slightly,  and  fwk 
little  interested  in,  the  most  ii.nwrtant  communications  of  Revelation, 
and  pays  little  regard  to  the  precepts  of  religion,  if  he  does  not 
violate  even  those  of  virtue.  Benevolence  occupies  not  only  the 
place  due  to  it  in  his  attention,  but  that  which  Christ  ought  to 
nave,  that  w  hich  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the  Spirit  ought  to  have, and 
that  which  belongs  to  the  Holy  Spirit  liimsclf.  How'  then  can  be 
reasonably  expect  a  favourable  reception  from  the  Deity  in  the  future 
world,  or  to  be  admitted  into  heaven — particularly  as  there  is  no 
occasion  there  for  compassion,  the  virtue  he  has  most  assiduouily 
cultivated,  and  a.'^  the  dispositions  for  which  there  is  occasion  theTe» 
have  hei  n  almost  whollv  overlooked  ?  How  can  he  indeed  avoid  ibf 
awful  consi'qucnces  of  his  inditfcrcncc,  and  even  dislike,  to  the  nio^ 
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[leueTolent  of  Hcings,  whom  he  was  bound,  by  every  tie  of  justice* 
and  gratitude,  to  muke  the  iirincipid  object  of  hit  regard  ? 

*  Amiable  and  useful,  tlierefore,  os  the  virtue  of  benovolenco  it 
justly  considered  to  be,  we  nmy  see  its  value  sometimet  rated  in* 
tinitcly  too  high,  w*ith  res|iect  to  the  person  by  whom  it  is  exercised. 
There  is  particular  reason  to  guard  against  the  mistake,  on  account* 
of  the  ease  with  which  this  virtue  fascinates  mankind  by  the  charms 
of  its  appearance  and  benelits.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  compaa- 
lion  and  benevolence  are  wanted  so  frequently  and  to  such  an  extent, 
in  a  world  so  full  of  trouble  os  this,  that  religious  principle,  their 
proper  source,  existing  in  so  few  instances,  could  by  no  means  answer 
the  demand  ;  and  therefore  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  some  measure, 
the  Divine  Being  has  provided  other  inferior  motives.  But  it  woidd 
be  a  fatal  error  to  suppose  that  these  motives  supersede  the  necessity 
for  true  piety,  or  that  this  will  be  accepted  in  its  room  in  the  world 
to  come.  Tlie  generosity  natural  to  youth,  and  the  tender  coni- 
paision  prevalent  in  the  breX'ils  of  females,  in  the  absence  of  other 
qualities,  ought  not  to  bi?  considered  by  tlieni  as  decisive  proofs  of 
tlut  goodness  w  bicb  the  Divine  Being  will  hereafter  acknowledge.* 

pp.  16:1 — 161-. 

Mr.  Burnside’s  nrijumenl  in  defence  of  Kovenled  Beliginn, 
is  not  without  a  ilcirree  of  originality.  We  can  only  present 
I  passage  from  the  concluding  part  of  the  Kssay  on  Infidelity, 

‘  There  is  a  certain  description  of  people,  w  ho,  under  the  influence 
of  education  and  early  habits,  of^  public  authority  and  general 
example,  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
regard  them,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  external  forms  of  religion  ;  hut 
vithout  so  much  as  acquainting  themselves  with  the  principles  incul¬ 
cated  in  the  sacred  volume,  at  least  without  adverting  to  the  tendency 
of  those  principles,  or  pursuing  them  in  their  consequences.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  class  of  men  ought  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  infidels,  since  they  admit  the  truth  of  the  Bible  only  when 
their  opinions  and  practice  happen  not  to  be  contradicted  by  it;  but 
iiutantly  question  its  authenticity,  and  call  aloud  for  evidence,  wheii- 
t’Tcr  they  arc  required  by  it  to  assent  to  unw’clcome  truths,  or  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  arduous  task  of  self-denial — provided  they  cannot 
explain  away  **  these  hard  sayings.**  Not,  however,  to  dispute  their 
claim  to  the  character  of  believers,  let  us  consider  in  what  light  they 
vill  probably  appear  to  the  Divine  Being.  His  great  object  by 
means  of  a  revelation,  which  was  to  bring  back  their  hearts  to  Him¬ 
self,  and  to  “  set  their  affections  on  things  above,**  is  as  much  unat* 
uined  in  their  case,  os  in  that  of  unbelievers.  Will  he  tamely 
acquiesce  in  the  failure  of  an  end  so  important  to  his  glory,  to  the 
of  society,  and  to  the  ultimate  welfare  of  individuals  ?  Will  he 
^  pleased  with  their  open  declarations  in  his  favour,  w  hile  he  plainly 
,  overhears  what  they  say  aside  to  their  fellow  creatures,  or  at  least  in 
;  their  own  hearts  ?  Will  he  be  content  to  see  them  stand  lifeless  and 
I  'wictive,  merely  because  the  labels  attached  to  their  mouths  are 
[  Street  and  appropriate  ?  Will  their  zeal  in  maintaining  the  divinity 
I  of  the  Bible  compensate  for  their  almost  total  ignorance  of  its  con* 
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tPiUn,  or  at  leftRl  for  their  inattention  to  its  moaning  and  spirit »  ^ 

The  hypocrisy  of  the  nominally  religious  man  may  ho  no  less  offotithf  f 

to  the  iSeitv,  than  the  wilful  Idiiulnoss  of  the  infidel.  In  respect  of  ! 
sloth,  and  ilisattoction  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteoiisnots,  thn  ^ 
an*  perhaps  equal.  In  another  respect,  the  guilt  of  the  former  seooa  ^ 
greater.  In  doubting  the  authenticity  of  a  work,  till  pro|>et  eyideacc  I 
can  Ih*  procunnl,  no  disrespect  to  the  author  is  necessarily  implied,  I 

since  impositions  are  too  oih'n  attempted,  the  case  of  revelation  itself  i 

not  excepted  *.  whereas  he  who  disregards  that  which  he  ocknoir>  I 
letlges  to  he  a  divine  communication,  cannot  he  otherw  ise  than  guiln* 
hotn  of  the  most  glaring  ineonsistency  with  himself,  and  also  of 
directly  oftering  the  grossest  afiVonttotho  Supreme  llcing.’ 

•  The  iH'licvcr  will  he  glad  to  find,  that  tno  w^eaknoss  and  fluctm- 
tions  attending  his  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  rest  on  no 
solid  foundation.  In  addition  to  the  information  given  hy  reason  and 
nature,  he  derives  from  the  saercnl  volume  the  most  important  docn. 
ments  rtdative  to  the  invisible  and  future  world,  which  be  is  shortly  to 
enter.  It  exempts  him  from  mu  eh  vain  study,  and  fn*es  him  f^ 
the  intricati'  and  pei-ple\ing  mazes  in  which  perhaps  the  researches 
of  his  blind  understanding  had  involved  him.  Aiuiil  the  wild  fictions  ! 
of  enthusiasm  or  iinjiosture,  and  the  contradictory  schemes  of  unen* 
lightened  philosophy,  it  conducts  him  to  truth  and  certainty,  by  a 
short  and  easy  road.  What  a  happiness  (o  learn,  that  the  fiatlena^ 
anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine  expectation  during  w  aking  hours, 
and  tne  far  more  romantic  Ke^nes  of  grandeur  and  felicity  exhibited 
hy  the  excursive  fancy  in  dreams,  hear  not  the  smallest  proportion  to 
that  real  prosperity  which  ere  long  will  be  his  portion!  riowcir  I 
he  ht'  thankful  enough  to  the  \>ivine  Spirit,  who  not  only  indited  the  1 
Scriptures,  hut  inclined  his  heart  to  receive  and  improve  them!  I 
Hert'  are  doposittnl  his  hi'st  armour  against  temptation,  hi*  bet; 
antidote  against  the  weariness  .arising  from  the  inadequacy  of  eiithlv 
gooil  to  his  desires,  his  ht'st  support  against  the  shafts  of  adyernt^ 
and  the  fear  of  death.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  see  the  necttaif} 
of  “  growing  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  l^ord  and  Sifioc’ 
dmis  Christ,”  in  order  to  prove  that  he  at  all  **  know*s  any  things 
he  ought  to  know and  to  perfect  more  and  more  in  himself  thi 
image  ot'  those  divine  s<'ntimenis  and  manners  presented  in  the  Scrip 
tures,  to  which,  notwithstanding  many  revisions  and  retouches,  ititil 
bears  so  verv'  faint  a  roscnihlancc.*  pp.  S. 

Although  ho  oocasioually  disousst's  disputed  jmints  of  tbeo 
logy,  it  is  not  as  (he  theological  disputant  that  iMr.  Bumsid' 

\%ili  take  his  rank  as  a  writer.  His  proper  ground  is  in  ihf 
field  of  moral  sentiments  ;  and  his  forte  lies  in  the  reasoiUK 
that  is  ad<lresse<l  to  (ho  cons<'ionce.  The  Fssay,  for  instmo 
‘  on  the  Culpability  of  FiCror  in  Religion,’  though  hy  no 
without  merit,  would,  we  fear,  make  little  impression  nponifiwd' 
inured  to  the  athletic  habits  of  religions  controversy.  Thrit^ 
suggests  itself,  that  the  Author  is  accustomed  to  measnre  hk 
style  of  argument  against  the  strength  of  adolescent  intellect 
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Mr.  Burnwile’s  charity  “  hopetli  all  thin|5p».”  With  rea|>cct 
to  the  religious  condition  of  diflercnt  claHsos  of  mankind,  liTini^ 
and  dying  under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  he  assumes 
the  moat  favourable  hy|>o(heais  Uiat  is  admissible.  Some 
readers,  |>erhaps,  will  feed  their  ttyittemaiic  charity  odendeil  by 
hfs  expansive  sii|)|>ositions  ;  but  we  an*  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  him  on  the  subject.  Topics  of  this  sort  are  discussed  in 
the  twenty-first  Kssay,  *  on  the  |>cculiar  I Visad vantages  under 
‘  which  some  labour  with  regard  to  Piety.*  In  stating  in  this 
E<say  and  elsewhere,  the  necessity  of  missionary  labours, — 
whieh  be  does  on  several  occasions  very  explicitly, — lie  uses  a 
phrast'oiogy  with  which  we  are  not  entirely  satisfied ;  tliough 
mTbaps  we  do  bis  real  intentions  un  injustice  by  the  insinuation, 
but, — if  we  might  iLse  the  term  without  otrence  to  any  of  our 
friemis, — we  have  been  n'ady  to  suspect  here  and  there,  a  grain 
or  two  of  QuakpriMiH  on  this  subject.  Now  though  (Quakerism 
is  most  admirable  and  helpful  in  almshouses,  and  workhouses, 
and  prisons,  it  surely  is  not  the  system  we  want  when  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Christian  faith  is  in  question.  The  passages 
liable  to  the  above  observation  occur  in  pages  ^1,  3*^0,  and  119, 
of  Vol.  I.  We  shall  he  pleased  to  think  that  the  reader,  on 
referring  to  those  page's,  shall  he  of  opinion  tliat  our  remark  ia 
entirely  destitute  of  foundation. 

Mr.  Riimside  gives  an  air  of  originality  to  trains  of  ihouglit 
which  the  reader  may  think  familiar  to  his  mind.  The  following 
passages  oocur  in  tlie  Essay  ^  on  the  Intiuence  of  Fashion  in 
*  Religion.* 

*  I  have  aometimes  represented  to  myself  the  probable  efiect  on 
the  irreligious,  were  tlie  bulk  of  mankind  truly  pious.  The  profane 
and  immoral  would  be  obliged,  perha(>s,  to  take  refuge  iu  i»ulitury 
places,  and  to  conceal  tlicmselvcs  under  the  darkness  of  the  night ; 
and  as  to  an  oifender  against  human  laws,  1  suppose  tliat  scarcely 
luch  a  one  would  be  found.  With  respect  to  the  noiuinally  religious, 
and  ihosi'  among  the  moral  wdio  pay  no  attention  to  religious  institu¬ 
tions,  they  would  be  cxtremelv  embarrassed.  They  would  soon 
betray  themselves,  by  their  unwillingness  to  associate  with  the  |>eople 
of  God,  or  by  their  manifest  uneasiness  when  any  pious  topic  of 
discourae,  or  object  of  pursuit,  was  proposed  for  discussion;  and 
when  thus  known,  they  would  every  wliere  he  beheld  with  an  eye  of 
!  pity,  mingled  with  scorn,  indignation,  and  abhorrence.  They  would 
be  continually  exposed  to  remonstrances  and  exliortations,  to  warn- 
mgs  and  entreaties.  They  would  be  in  a  state  of  constant  reproof 
alarm,  from  the  apeeclies  and  actions  of  almost  all  around  tlieui ; 
tad  they  would  bnd  few  to  keep  them  in  couutenance,  or  to  support 
^ir  spirits,  by  the  observation  of  unixims  and  a  kind  of  conuuct 
■inular  to  their  own  :  conscience,  however  dull  and  inclined  to  silence 
u  might  be«  would  frequently  receive  a  new  stimulus,  and  be  roused 
into  action.*  p.  501. 
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Unhappily,  the  stale  of  real  piety  in  the  worUl,  is  by  no  means 
that  which  is  here  9up|>oseil. 

•  The  iiuinense  number  of  the  irreligious,  is  an  idea  which  weigb 
much  witli  eacli  individual  of  that  description,  relative  to  the  confir- 
mutioii  and  increase  of  his  enmity  against  God.*’  He  perhaps  fioch 
them  in  his  own  family,  the  members  of  which  he  sees,  and  with 
whom  he  converses  every  day— the  sharers  of  his  hopes  and  fears, 
his  joys  and  sorrows ;  with  whom  he  takes  sweet  counsel  in  hii  per¬ 
plexities  ;  to  whom  he  is  united  by  the  strongest  ties  of  relationd^p, 
friendship,  and  common  interest.  To  whichsoever  side  of  his  habii 
tation  he  turns,  or  whomsoever  of  his  neighbours  he  meets,  he  sees 
and  hears,  in  general,  nothing  that  indicates  the  least  sign  of  piety^ 
if  it  does  not  manih^st  entirely  the  reverse.  His  connexions  in 
business,  his  friends  whom  he  visits  and  by  whom  he  is  visited,  hit 
aoc|uairrtancc  whom  he  speaks  to  or  has  affairs  to  transact  with  occa¬ 
sionally,  are  almost  all  perhaps  of  the  same  irreligious  character. 
The  indivkluals  and  societies,  whether  in  private  or  public  li^ 
whether  belonging  to  his  own  nation  or  to  foreign  countries,  known 
to  him  personally,  by  rc^wrt,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  daily 
papers,  seldom  discover  attachment  to  religion  ;  so  far  from  it,  that 
their  language  and  actions  arc  often  absolutely  incompatible  with  it’ 
*  An  aversion  to  piety  so  extensively  prevalent,  and  of  such  a  long 
standing  among  mankind,  cannot  but  operate  most  powerfully  upon 
the  mind  of  a  person,  that  is  of  itself  disinclined  to  the  subject. 
The  prodigious  number  of  the  irreligious,  separate  from  every  other 
consideration,  must  strike  him  most  forcibly.  Be  their  endowment^ 
characters  among  themselves,  or  stations,  ever  so  disadvantageous,  be 
will  be  glad  of  their  concurrence  in  the  present  instance.  He  will 
shew  no  more  delicacy  in  the  choice  of  his  associates  and  adherents 
for  maintaining  the  cause  of  irreligion,  than  the  Roman  conspintor 
of  old,  who,  notwithstanding  his  high  dignity  as  senator,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  effect  the  ruin  of  his  country,  was  willing  to  receive  tV 
assistance  of  the  meanest  and  most  infamous  slaves.  In  like  manner, 
the  man  who  never  made  regeneration  or  conversion  his  concern, 
however  proud  he  may  be  of  his  fortune,  his  rank,  or  his  office,  if  he 
happens  to  possess  any  of  these  advantages,  and  however  he  may 
dizain  all  connexion  with  his  inferiors  in  this  respect,  feels  not  alittle 
cncouragcil  in  his  opposition  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  Christ,  or 
to  the  renovation  of  his  heart  and  life,  by  thinking  of  the  general 
character  of  mankind,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  with  regard 
to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  religious  principle.  He  is 
pleased  with  the  totality  of  the  sum,  forgetful  not  only  of  the  very 
large  proportion  there  is  in  it  of  the  poor  and  obscure,  but  also  what 
a  multitude  it  contains  of  ignorant,  w^orthless,  and  abandoned  cha¬ 
racters.  Much  less,  it  may  be  supposed,  will  an  irreligious  roaa, 
w  ho  has  no  pretensions  to  deference  or  consequence  among  those 
around  liim,  object  to  the  want  of  such  claims  in  others,  who,  like 
himself,  are  strangers  to  piety,  where  it  is  simply  his  object  W 
estimate  the  strength  of  his  cause.’  pp.  502 — K 
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tn  the  latter  part  of  this  hissay,  reHeetions,  obvious  as  to 
their  matter,  are  very  well  aiul  forcibly  prt'sented. 

*  But  the  most  important  consideration  to  be  urged  against  the 
impro])er  inHucncc  of  fashion  on  weak  and  irreligious  minds,  still 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  truly  pious  man  is  by  no  means  to 
much  in  the  minority,  as  appears  at  first  view.  Besides  his  corres¬ 
pondence  in  spirit  and  character  with  numbers  of  ••  faithful  brethren 
in  Christ,”  of  various  ranks,  stations,  and  denominations,  in  his  own 
country,  and  with  all  who  “  fear  God  and  w’ork  righteousness”  in 
every  age  and  country :  in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  his  associatest 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eternal  world  to  which  he  belongs  must  be 
taken  into  the  account :  ”  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the 
tirst-born,  whose  names  arc  written  in  heaven ;  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect ;  the  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  of  all  the 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  tnc  multitude  that  no  man  can 
number,  collected  from  all  nations,  kindreds,  and  tongues;  an  innu¬ 
merable  company  of  angels  ;  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant, 
and  (lod  the  Judge  of  all.”  Though  this  infinitely  grand  association 
be  invisible,  yet  it  is  real ;  and  as  its  existence  cannot  be  ntTected  by 
the  dimness  or  short-sightedness  of  mortal  vision,  so  neither  ought 
the  impression  which  it  is  so  eminently  calculated  to  make  upon  the 
mind,  to  he  weakened  by  that  circumstance.  To  the  eye  of  faith, 
which  appeals  to  reason  for  its  support,  invisible  objects  seem  no  less 
substantial,  than  the  horses  ami  chariots  of  tire  that  appeared  to 
Elisha’s  servant  to  cover  the  mountains  round  about  his  muster,  whom, 
before  his  eyes  were  oiiened,  he  thought  to  be  alone,  and  without 
defence,  in  the  midst  of*  numerous  and  powerful  enemies.  Let  then 
the  real  Christian,  wdicn  he  thinks  that  he  stands  opposed  singly  to  an 
innumerable  host  of  the  irreligious  and  of  nominal  believers,  reflect 
on  the  number  and  splendour  of  his  unseen  approvers  and  confe¬ 
derates.  He  will  perceive  them  to  be  fully  a  match  for  his  earthly 
adversaries.  Their  multitude  will  fill  as  wide  n  space,  and  present  as 
magnificent  a  spectacle,  us  his  opponents.  The  bright  exhibition  of 
their  possessions  and  honours,  will  glare  upon  the  sight  full  os  mucli 
as  earthly  riches.  Their  imposing  attitude,  invested  as  they  are  with 
authority  and  dominion,  is  fully  capable  (»f  vicing  with  that  of  the 
other.  Were  the  celestial  spirits  above,  among, whom  true  piety  is 
the  reigning  mode,  once  to  make  their  appearance,  the  fashionable 
votaries  of  irrcligion,  when  showing  themselves  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  ns  they  arc  actually  found  in  an  illustrious  and  crowded 
assembly,  or  even  ns  they  exist  in  the  glowing  anticipations  and 
wishes  of  a  youthful  imagination,  would  soon — very  soon — share  the 
fate  of  the  twinkling  stars,  when  the  sun  rises  above  the  horizon.’ 

*  The  irreligious  admirer  of  the  gay  world  cannot  but  know,  that 
the  multitude,  to  which  these  fashionable  Christians  in  name  only 
belong,  their  pomp  and  glitter,  their  applauses  and  censures,  the  good 
ami  evil  effects  ot  their  power,  cease  to  retain  the  command  of  his 
senses  in  the  still  and  solitary  hours  of  night,  wlicn  he  lies  awake 
U|>on  his  bed,  enveloped  in  the  shades  of  iiarkness ;  nor  would  they 
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wliirti  will  pwaaptt  rtn»n  5n^i  ntmiMiiily* 

•niiM'llilMg  ffii  MMtop,  ItPMtl]  in  ITm  nmt 

tfinM,  flu*  (liiMMp)nMit  aihinfinn  «♦(*  fin*  mirn  forlfiin  inul  HHlicfml 
fiieml  Iti  ip‘»l  Minly  nrvpi,  iipvpi.  In  l»n  l»«ni«lip«l  fVnin  lii«  nlt«fr* 
v»ili*ni  *  Vnl.  I.  pp.  'jl.'l  f». 

Wp  «ln  lint  |pp|  nlllt^p«l  In  piiIpi  m|mim  llin  f^mUt^Qq  «pip«(ipD 
rpinlivp  (n  '  In^^lnl  tMMiiqninpnla.*  Iliil  innql  jn«t  rpinqrii, 
in  ppqqiiii;^  ilm  IwpmIv  lOqaqy,  *  nn  tlin  i  Nnnp'iiililpnpqq  pf 

•  I'inly  PlrqpMtn**  llml,  IlnniijU  lln‘  |»iMPqi  inlpnlinii«  nff 

%i‘l  V  ilinvinv  apnlniM‘n,  nn  iinn  liin  iinliqlinnl  Pinl  Iip. 

inninnq  Inin*  nt  lit.  MMfnqiiln'q  ilrlnn Inlinna  will  pifnlnnp  lilljo 
liii|M»‘qqinn  npini  lln»  *  ln\»nq  nf  pltMiqiim/  'Mn*  inniiilnr  nrlm 
hp|in>q  p  Imn  llml  lln*  IImpimI  n(  l»io  iniliM»in‘n  will  «itii|t^ 
lnqli‘ml  nl  l•♦‘in^  pMp  In  tpQiitnn  liiq  nttnimi  nlini^p,  will  imU  |ip 
<hp^^p(l  i^M••lMininnql V  III  Ilia  IippU.  *ltnn»*  ia  in  lliiq 

mill  pnilmpq  in  annn*  ''linn  piiila  nl  llm  wniU  In^nrp  1144  qnifif>. 
tiling  nl  llml  anil  nl  iinliaiiin‘lin*qq  mnl  limiililv  In  wIiIpIi  ilip 
iprni  liiiinning  ia  t^nnninnilY  pppliatli  li  iq  iinlintilpil^  Inf 
inqlmMn*4  in  llip  Imuinniiijj  nl  lln*  Moq'iv.  1»V  lln*  'niy  nilil 
pliipaiq  wrliif*li  ni'piiia  in  llin  iniilillp  nl  lln'  Inllnwiiiu  pnrqgmjili 

•  If  I  nipiilinn  llip  ipl»i«(iM|}  |I|P  Ipplnipq  ni*»*nelMMpllv  inin  p  •initq  p| 
n  liingli  1  lln‘  inlmiaainn  nl  nil  mnl  Ininnnn  inln  «Mnivp|Qnlinn ;  ipnilliig 
lln  nnlni hiinnn  nl  in  npll  qo  fm  inoli in  llnn :  n^rliqn^n  nf  lVli»iiillj 
vi«il«;  ilivliling  il»p  linn*  liplmnni  innn  mnl  nnnnliy;  1^^  pfliliiMh|( 
«nniplinn*«  nl  il»>lif^mni*a  mnl  Imniinat  ni^A  r^n^n'if  miM  n/ 

♦  n«HP »#»♦!.  rnn'/f/  i-.nif  fhVf/  lAqif  fnn* 

*ntfyih’fft  1  on|»p*»«»*  1  elnlll  itinirf*  ««nnn  nf*  fin*  ptillii'lllmq  III  1“^ 
n•lmlly  rnnipiplipniliMl  in  i1n>  n.ntl  ^7.»fnn^.  In*  nn*  nnl,  lnm(?ti?i. 
liiignl  In  innlmlp  in  ii  ♦•li*^inn*p,  il  mil  cpipinimn,  i»i  fniinp^  mill 
rinnllnif**  In  iIip*®  q»nl  f‘«piipMjip  ♦  llmngli  limy  inlqif*  I'liipflv  lii  1^^ 
IllgliPI  nl»i«opa  Willf  tpejn'i*!  In  fln'op  nnnlpo  nf  •■nj'’Vnii‘nl,  1  IllflV  Ilf 
Imlil  In  qqv,  ifnil  iplittinn  liv  ♦»**  nmiino  l»ilmtli»  i^  fin'ni  ql|»»gp|l»pl ;  ilOi 
iinlppil  mn  1  qwq*p,  ilnii  «!*♦*  i*i  t|n»n*i'il  pipcinilmo  mi)  •illipl  liiiillulii 

♦  liPin,  limn  nimi  *innfif  In*  qoQi^im»l  liy  •  tntQiilpinlinim  nT  qqflify,  Ifl* 
♦prp«l,  flp»*nMnn»  mnl  ninirti  »»l»llgollnii,  niilmnl  rpllgl»ni/  pji.  iniS  Ifti* 

Agniii !  ilip  iip|mii*iil  iiiiplintiiinn  nniivnypil  in  iltn  t'limiin^ 
qpiilpnnpq.  qppnm  In  im.  In  oq>  lln*  Umai*  ni  vpi  y  ilniililliil 
lirnpriply,  *  i’ln*  Invprq  nl  IVlvnlily  qrn  nnl  wlwqyq  yiHimw* 

•  nlmrqnlpi'q  )  l*nl  il  limy  wpyp,  q|ill  t^f  thpm  litn  willmul 

*  llml  fpli^inii  wliinli  ia  qm  vqrinnqly  mnl  ptn|ilmlinqlly  »lpqt‘fllMHl 
'  ill  llip  Nnw  ’I’pqlqnipnl,  winl  qn  qtiikhigly  iimnlli'q|p*l  lH 

*  qpiilinumlq  mnl  q|niii,  in  lln*  Iqiigimun  mni  llm  pi  qf'lliif*,  nf  lli<* 

*  «|inq|lpq  mnl  llinii  Inllnwpiq/  (p,  5M0,)  \V»»  wniilil  m^l 

«m|i|lnMq  n|inn  a  w«»iil  ,  Iml.  in  linlli*  wn  ihinli  Hilo  iq  rlllmi 
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•  mI  fiivolm/  ''p  bm|i|im«0  Uip  AMMiiir  |mr<i«in 

m)<  fitoaqly  MMiMf»if«l  j  (ImmikIi  wp  iltiiiK*  p%pm  in  ilmi  •PM«n*  M 
i«  nn  Mfm«Ui*»pil  paelM•i^tiMM  nf  fpiina.  lint  wp  f'liii  nUi^  Mil 
ptPiininij  wlmlpvpf,  iMiin|»p<ili|p  niili  llip  AMlIitir*  nviMtPil  «iPMi» 

iMMpnio,  (it  (lip  i(t«iiittft(iitM,  (lin(  (In  IP  ntnv  I»p*  pimI  kcp,  (Htmn 
pl  IVi%p|»(v;  ivliit  ♦♦!»»  «(  (lip«iin)p  (Imp  <  n» In  (lip 

A|IM«(Mli(‘  QPflOft  III  (llP  Hllltl^ 

III  dip  lifooiiv**  p|  (lip  Oi^i  irplniiip»  (l|p  Aidlint’  vpriim  In 
ItlifiQpll  («i  dtp  it iitii«^  Itilitttii iii{|  (it  Hi(rm>(  (IipI*^ 
tt(ipitdiiii  iitttittfla  dtp  (Tippi  ttlijt»p(Q  III  litliiidv  ;  (ti  iiippI  mid 
rpitiitvp  dtp  tld1ip||ldr«  PittI  ti(|jrf»ditit«  Mttt«(  f»tiiltlimitl t  IlfftPil  Ity 
■ttilt  |tp|aM|ta  III  P^PIIQP  Ini  (Itpli  lipglpt‘1  itf  (tdi^iiMI  P  (irl‘«ll(|p| 

HitiiU'itt  ;  (it  iPfMiimiii'itil  dtp  mt\a  III  iiiriy  pn  ivpyp  td  jtiMit^P  ilMil 

liIppQpttltM'QQ  ;  tit  »♦  tVPtd,  (it  tll^PI  p  tlildlQI^  P(ttt||t(r^  (it|  jinimilipl 

ipli{}iiMi.  ‘I’lit*  |^{QQit^q  n(  dn*  Qpf'tiitd  titliinip  pip  pilpjilpd  (n 
itippi  dtp  t(i(1it>id(ip««  pMil  vitiirtl  (ppliituQ  pitd  piitMiitt«(mitM>q  nf 
(liiiQp  nltii  lipift  ftt‘itmllv  I'MtmttPiM'pd  (Itp  l’liii«(ipn  i*ittii«p. 

\V  itttiPi,  Midt  (pH  t»itimmm(<3«  |ttt*qi»tt(  «itinp  q|tPf>iMiPitP  (itiMi 
lliit  (piiM  |tnt(itiii  m(  dit'  nmlt  \  nliiplt  (tip litt|tq.  itii  pprttiini  it(  (lip 
«tiltji>i>(q  itl  iiltiplt  l(  (tp<t(a.  tttpv  lip  (it  dtp  mujuriiy  ttl  %lri  Uniii- 

•m(p\  ppptIptQ.  iitdtpi  dt*'  tttiti'p  iit(pi't>pdit{i  ti(  dtp  iiVit 

I’ltP  (pfl  V  •itttit  dt  l<lqop^^  •  nil  l*t  nQt|ttt|tdit||  ill  Hplijjlltll,*  m»n - 
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•  riiiMP  io  it«tdiiit||  ppiidpirtit  ill  dip  |irp«iiiiip(iitit  widi  wlilpli  |»ip(y 
♦f  (ft*fi(pd  hy  dtp  ifipllpimt«,  N(iPit^pi«  (n  ilp  itpliirp,  iiii|titf (hupp. 
•hmI  dip  t(||lipnldp«  HllPitdiim  ((4  dipy  |trp«mtip  di«(  l(  iimr  t<p  PKniiipd 
«i(  iptv  (Imt*,  PI  dtp!  t*it  yrPHi  pvil  n-ill  iuUp,  if  (I  (ip  iipvpi  PdHiiiPtli 
iittil  (lipup  n|  dipiit  print  pptittfti  git  (tt  dtp  Iptigdi  ti(  tlplpiiiiig  !(♦  miipli 
lt>««  n(  ftpglpt'iitt^  i(  Hl(t*gpdipi4  vp(  (tiiKiiiMP  (liH(  dip  (in III  in  (tip 
•tilt«iimrp/ p«|iPi>iHilv  nliptt  ii  ia  Ht‘«'ttiti|tHitiptl  Ity  n  nrHtp  pulpiliiri 
<lipy  (liptpfiiip  dtinli  (lirt(  **  dipii  Itppila  hip  liglil  in  iIip  aiglil  nl  (inti,** 
’<lipii  dipy  PIP  hII  dtp  nliilp  **  in  dtp  hhII  ti(  lti(|prnp««  Htni  (In*  liinnl  nl 
Miiijiii* llimpirpr  ilrttigpuni*  hum  ImitpniHlilp  (Iip«p  ln•(HnppH  nf 
♦piiipiiiy  HIP,  dipy  HIP  prt«ily  «Mp|tP«Hit|pi  Wlml  HnppHrp  putiHitr* 
•liiiHit  i«4  (IihI  Htty  nlipop  ntiinU  ptptn  ltp((pr  inlnrniptl  nn  (lii«  gimitl, 
•plpiint,  Hint  tiidipiill  ptiltjppl,  •Inniltl  ntiinilppt,  in  i(«  (rpHlttn  ttl,  dip 
•nim(  iiiilipppMMttg  itH'iiMoiilpiHiinn.  ^Ilipy  Imlnirp  in  (Iip  lntii«p  it( 
dpil*  if  iipi  widt  np|pnp««4  yp(  wid»  h*  liidp  f•prpnlMny  h^  i(  (lipy  htpip 
•fl  (Itpir  pwn  ltnt|opa«  h(  h  (itttp  prltpii  itpidiPr  dip  ppianna  |Mp«pn(|  nor 
iho  ttf>«>Haintt,  tPipiiipd  Htiy  pHilipiilnr  opl(-rppnllpp(inn.  Tlipy  t|Mti(p 
UtP  f(t>rtn|tirnp  widi  na  nnipli  Iptily*  tta  dipy  wpiilt)  H  |tin(’Hnp  Htidntr 
•lilt  Itml  t1tflf>t|aaHt(  atttttP  ItitriHl  Pf  Itldifftttia  at|(tjpt>(|  I  Itpy  PIllPflHin 
’HI  (pHra  rpii|tpp(ing  dip  ypintinpiipaa  nf  dipii  piply  1  nnd  #t(  i>«iiirpp 

HiHip  tplniirp  (it  (Itpir  '•  Ittmlini^  (nal  dtp  Itpginttipa  ttl  (lipir  ••nn(idpm*p4 
^•hI  dit»  fpinit‘in|2  ”1  d*p  Itnpt*  liini  nttlit  dtt*  pnd  **  I  Itp  itlta(Hf*lpp  to 
in'  aHriHtniitlpil  itt  dtp  diai  liHtgt*  itl  puittlMl  tlttdt‘a,  pr  lit  rpjjpfliitg  **  dtp 
piptp-in»a  III  ain/*  tta  nUn  llit  ii  ttiHttiliild  (ailiitpa,  nidi  dtp  nitltHppy 
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contcqucnceii  of  them,  arc  topics  which  give  them  little  or 
cerD.'  Vol.  II.  pp. 

The  most  free  aiul  eiideario*:^  relations,  (liereforo,  siihsifitinij 
hetween  (iod  and  his  worshippers,  will  not  excuse  the  want  ol 
decorum  on  their  part. 

*  They  are  children,  it  Is  true  ;  but  they  arc  children  who  were  once 
rebellious,  and  who  were  reconciled  to  their  much  injured  Father  by 
incani  which  ought  to  inspire  ihein  with  the  highest  reverence  for 
him,  and  with  the  deepest  sense  of  their  own  guilt  and  unworthiness. 
'The  recollection  of  tliese  facts  should  make  them  feci  abashed  in  hii 
presence,  amid  tlieir  most  lawful  freedoms,  and  their  most  rapturous 
joys.  In  the  midst  of  that  splendid  entertainment  which  the  father 
prepared  on  the  return  of  the  prodigal  son,  the  marks  of  endeared 
afiectiun  which  the  latter  received,  and  the  oriuunents  of  dress  bv 
which  he  was  ilistinguisheil,  could  not  make  him  forget  his  gross  mU* 
conduct,  or  his  late  mean  and  wretched  condition.  The  unexpected 
and  overflowing  goodness  of  the  parent  humhled  while  it  comforted 
him  ;  and  amidst  his  joy,  there  were  no  doubt,  at  intervals,  external 
manifestations  of  the  sliaine  and  sorrow*  he  felt  within.  No  truly  pc« 
nitent  believer  in  Christ  can  be  an  utter  stranger  to  sensations  of  tVis 
kind  in  the  worship  and  service  of  God,  or  can  fail  of  testifying  them 
by  a  suitable  liebaviour,  even  when  favoured  with  the  most  cheerinf* 
smiles  of  the  divine  countenance.  Indeed,  separate  from  the  reason 
for  humiliation  just  alluded  to,  the  conduct  of  no  Christian  is  so  cor¬ 
rect  and  becoming,  even  after  reconciliation,  as  not  to  warrant  lelu 
ditiidence  and  self-abasement,  when  bis  communion  with  the  Deity  u 
Uie  most  intimate  and  delightful.’  Vol.  11.  pp.  215,  21^. 

We  would  not  loa4^  tho  opportunity  of  placint?  the  following 
remarks  in  the  way  of  any  whom  they  may  concern. 

‘  Hero  it  is  scarcely  pos.sible  not  to  advert  to  the  flippant  and  ludi¬ 
crous,  if  not  mean  and  vulgar,  phraseology  introduceu  into  discounc 
and  writing,  when  the  things  of  (»od  are  the  subject,  by  some  who 
sustain  the  religious  character.  To  mention  instances  w'ould  degrade 
piety,  and  excite  disgust :  neither  is  it  necessary,  since  they  are  w 
often  the  subject  of  painful  reflection  to  the  friends  of  godliness,  •» 
well  as  of  go(»d  sense  and  propriety.  The  oflenders  are  genenlh 
persons  of  a  low  turn,  and  of  coarse  manners ;  their  natural  parts,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  be,  have  never  been  refined  by  education,  reading,  or 
conversation  with  their  superiors  in  station ;  or  if  they  act  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  their  own  judgment  and  taste,  it  is  because  they  despair^ 
recommending  themselves  to  their  readers  or  bearers,  without  tbs 
contemptible  and  criminal  obsequiousness.  Neither  the  worship  ot 
God,  nor  the  pulpit  itself,  is  entirely  uninfected  by  this  scandaiooi 
practice.  The  excuses  alleged  for  it  are — that  it  causes  the  multi- 
lude  to  come  together — that  it  engages  the  attention  of  the  tliougbt- 
less,  the  volatile,  and  those  of  low  degree— and  that  it  is  often  blesse* 
ft)r  the  great  purposes  of  conversion  and  edification.  The  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  good  is  not  unfrequently  brought  out  of  evil,  does  a®* 
furnish  a  good  reason  for  committing  evil ;  neither  is  it  certain  tint 
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the  jjooil  nroiluceil  in  the  present  case,  exceeds  the  ctil  occasionetl 
through  the  blame  attacheu  to  the  holy  ministry',  by  thus  giving  offence. 
There  is  nothing  ludicrous  or  disgraceful  in  the  discourses  or  writings 
of  the  inspired  authors.  This  outfooncry  in  the  illustrations  and 
phrases  made  choice  of,  as  well,  perhaps,  os  in  the  looks,  tone, 
gesture,  and  actions  of  the  sneaker,  is  the  more  lamentable,  as  the 
offender  is  not  always  tempted  to  it  by  the  want  of  talent,  and  might 
possibly  become  as  popular  and  serviceable  by  its  proper  use,  as  ny 
Its  abuse.  Though  these  strictures  seem  wholly  to  relate  to  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  they  implicate  the  people  likewise ;  for  if  the  practice 
complained  of  were  not  countenanced  by  the  latter,  it  would  not  be, 
continued,  or  even  adopted,  by  the  former.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  247,  24S.  ^ 

We  have  already  remarked  in  IMr.  Burnside’s  manner  some 
want  of  decision,  explicitness,  and  courage,  in  dealing  with  the 
indefensible  prejudices,  inclinations,  or  practices  with  wlindi  he 
attempts  to  contend.  But  no  instance  of  this  kind  has  appeared 
to  us  more  strange  than  that  which  occurs  in  the  following 
passage. 

*  I  cannot  but  strongly  recommend  the  study  of  Christian  obli¬ 
gation  to  all  wlio  truly  love  the  Lord  .Tesus  Christ.  Neither  ministers 
nor  people,  perhaps,  pay  so  much  attention  to  this  study  os  they 
ought  to  do.  The  former  very  properly  think,  tliat  the  first  and 
principal  duty  of  an  evangelical  minister,  is  to  insist  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  oracles  of  Christ ;  since  these  are  employed  by  the  lloly 
Spirit  as  the  cliief  occasions  and  instruments  of  sanctification.  They 
arc  also  the  subjects  which  mankind  stand  in  most  need  of  being 
taught;  and  without  them,  duty  will  want  both  its  proper  basis,  and 
its  most  powerful  auxiliary.  Some  attention^  foo,  (night  to  be  paid  to 
ihe  prtjudicct  of  an  audience^  Maho  generallxf  prefer  instriictinn,  comfort, 
and  entertainment,  to  reproof  and  admonition.  Still  1  should  imagine, 
that  points  of  duty,  irradiated  and  enlightened  by  the  truths  of  the 
gospel,  would  not  only  be  inoffensive,  but  acceptable  and  profitable 
to  the  people  of  God,  were  they  discussed  a  little  more  freouently  in 
the  pulpit.  At  least,  the  practical  improvement  of  doctrinal  subjects 
ought  to  be  less  short  and  vague.  But  if  these  alterations  in  the  public 
addresses  of  ministers  would  in  some  cases  be  peculiarly  inconvenient 
and  hazardous,  or  prove  insuficient  for  the  purpose,  (as  I  suppose, 
indeed,  they  xoould  upon  iriM,  in  some  congregations,)  perhaps  the 
same  difficulties  would  not  present  themselves  at  visits  and  in  private 
interviews — especially  those  that  take  place  for  spiritual  purposes. 
Here  even  the  defects  of  practical  preaching  itself  might  possimv  be 
supplied.  Hero  a  Christian  pastor  of  adroitness  and  faithfulness 
might  with  good  effect  observe  on  passages  of  Scripture  and  moral 
topics  that  are  too  remote  from  the  grand  object  of  his  function,  too 
minute,  too  personal  in  their  application,  and  of  too  rare  occurrence, 
to  be  discussed  more  publicly  ;  lie  might  speak  directly  and  pointedly 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  family  or  of  the  individual,  without  the 
possibility  of  his  meaning  being  cither  misunderstood  or  cludod.  Of 
course  he  will  recollect  the  importance  of  a  good  example  to  the 
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acccptablcnss  and  success  of  his  reproofs  or  admonitions.’  Vol.  II, 
pp.  334,  335. 

Wc  sliould  h(‘  hap)>y  to  admit  any  explanation  of  tlic  sen¬ 
tences  distinmiished  hy  italics,  which  might  render  them  less 
liable  than  they  appear  to  he,  to  very  serious  reprehension.  We 
liave  no  room  for  discussion,  hut  must  plainly  say,  that  the 
respect  with  wliicli  the  general  strain  of  tlie  work  before  us 
inspires  us  for  its  Author,  restrains  us  from  the  use  of  those 
strong  terms  in  which  we  should  feel  impelled  to  remark  upon 
the  kind  of  ]>olicy  here  insinuated  as  allowable  to  the  Christian 
Minister,  i'here  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  room  to  fear,  that  an 
unhappy  defereiur  to  this  prejudice,  as  Mr.  Hurnsidc  is  pleased 
to  call  it,  against  tln‘  due  administration  of  pastoral  ‘  reproof  and 
*  admonition,*  in  to(»  many  cases  hangs  like  a  mill-stone  about 
the  consciences  of  those  who  shoidd  he,  and  who  are  in  the 
main,  the  servants  ol  (^hrist, — seeking  to  please  not  men,  but 
(iod.  And  it  may  also  l)e  very  true,  that  lliose  ‘  alterations  in 
‘  the  ])uhlic  addresses  of  ministers,*  which  a  higher-toned  faitli- 
fulness  ami  courage  would  inspire,  might  prove,  ‘  in  some  cases, 

‘  peculiarly  inconvenient  ami  liazardous.*  Or,  in  other  words, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  professors  of  religion  who  will 
not  endure  sound  doctrine,  are  aide  to  accommodate  themselffs 
with  teachers  content  to  administer  to  their  hearers  just  so 
much  of  Christianity  as  they  stijudate  to  receive.  Hut  at  any 
rate,  let  not  such  facts  he  alluded  to  in  terms  which  may  beartu 
be  interpnded  into  a  settled  and  ))riidential  ac(piiesccnce. 

In  a  biibsequent  Essay  we  meet  with  n  passage  which  migbl 
have  served  as  a  sutlicient  corrective  of  the  one  we  have  just  ati- 
duccMl. 

*  'J'he  concealment  or  qualiheation  of  unwelcome  truths,  when  the' 
safety  and  interest  of  any  one  may  depend  upon  their  proper  rommu* 
nication,  is  a  specit's  of  complaisance  very  remote  from  true  henete- 
Icnce.  While  we  justly  appreciate  the  esteem  and  good  wdll  of  men, 
let  us  not  forget,  that  there  is  One  w’hose  approbation  is  infinitely 
more  important,  and  w  ho  can  confound  ua  before  the  very  persons  in 
whose  preKonee  w'e  are  culpably  silent  to  avoid  confusion.  vVhatCfer 
our  ditlicuhies  may  he,  or  our  inability  to  surmount  them,  both  our 
own  hearts  and  those  of  the  people  whom  we  address,  are  in  the 
hands  of  Him  who  is  the  great  Object  and  Author  of  religion,  who 
particularly  wills  its  promotion,  and  who  has  promised  to  assist  and 
bless  those  w  ho  seek  his  aid  in  the  holy  cause.’  Vol.  II.  p.  355. 

The  opinions  advanced  in  the  Essay  on  Austerity,  are, 
perhaps,  not  liable  to  material  objection  ;  though,  no  doubt,  a 
rather  diflerent  aspect  might  be  given  to  the  same  subjeeb 
with  some  aj)|)€arance  of  support  from  Scripture.  We  think, 
at  least,  that  as  the  tendency  of  opinions  and  manners  in  tha 
Christian  Church,  in  (he  ])rcscnt  day,  is  almost  entirely  in  tba 
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opposite  direction, — when  jolly  f^ood  cheer,  when  pUimes,  pid* 
iin;s,  and  odours,  are  so  iiuicli  more  in  voj^iie  ainoii^  professors 
of  religion,  than  leanness,  vigils,  and  horse*hair  shirts,  a  com¬ 
panion  Essay  on  Self-Denial,  might  with  particular  propriety 
have  entered  into  Mr.  Burnside's  comprehensive  plan.  We  say, 
considering  the  actual  state  of  manners,  that  this  very  important 
branch  of  Christian  morality  should  not  have  been  dismissed  in 
a  short  and  solitary  sentence :  ^  At  the  same  time,  let  us  take 
<  heed  that  we  do  not  fall  into  the  more  dangerous  and  common 
*  extreme  of  laxity  in  principles  and  manners.'  If  laxity  in 
principles  and  manners  be  both  a  more  dangerous  and  a  more 
common  extreme  than  superstitious  severity,  why  is  the  subject 
thus  blighted  ? 

The  last  three  Essays  arc  judicious  and  interesting.  We 
must  now  restrict  ourselves  to  a  single  concluding  quotation, 
and  we  are  glad  to  take  leave  of  our  Author  while  he  is  indulg¬ 
ing  his  hap|)ier  and  more  favourite  nuMlitations. 

‘  Every  human  being  whom  the  saints  on  their  arrival  (in  heaven) 
meet  with,  besides  his  present  exemption  from  every  little,  mean,  or 
criminal  passion,  will  behave  himself  on  the  occasion  like  one  who 
recollects  that  he  was  once  in  the  circumstances  of  the  stranger. 
The  pure  and  noble  nature  of  superior  spirits  in  glory  forbids  the 
suspicion  of  defect  in  their  equity  and  benevolence  toward  others  on 
tlicir  admission.  But  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  consequence,  they 
will  not  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies  unaccompanied  oy  the  true 
High  Priest,  who  with  his  own  blood  sprinkled  the  mercy-seat,  and 
who  comes  at  death  **  to  take  his  people  to  himself  :**  they  are  going 
where  proper  persons  will  receive  them  on  their  entrance,  who  now 
feel  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  their  coming ;  they  will  be  where  pre¬ 
parations  have  long  been  made  by  Christ  for  their  entertainment, 
where  the  ruling  personages  were  their  friends  and  patrons  in  this 
world,  and,  in  a  word,  where  they  arc  fully  **  wrought  for  the  self¬ 
same  thing.”  Involved  as  they  are  in  darkness  on  this  most  interest¬ 
ing  subject,  they  arc  not  w  holly  ignorant ;  for  ”  whither  they  go  tlioy 
know,  and  the  way  they  know.”  They  have  long  carried  on  a  real 
and  beneficial,  though  a  mysterious,  correspondence  with  tlic  So¬ 
vereign  of  the  new  world,  and  with  ilim  to  whom  ”  all  power  U  given 
in  heaven  ond  in  earth.”  Unknown  as  its  inhabitants  arc  to  them,  they 
themselves  are  well  known  not  only  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but 
to  the  **  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  to  those  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  salvation ;”  and  though  they  now  “  know  only  in  part,”  yet 
hereafter  “  they  shall  know  even  as  they  are  known.”  Their  being 
placed  at  perfect  case,  will  be  but  the  work  of  a  moment.*  Vol.  if. 
p.  602. 

Mr.  Burnside's  metaphors,  though  they  are  generally  rather 
fnte,  assume,  for  the  most  part,  an  air  of  originality  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  arc  treated.  There  is,  however,  a  much 
ino  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same,  or  of  very  similar  me- 
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taiilior^; — as  f<ir  cxampl«»,  Umt  of  a  tnonarcli  and  rohrlliotis 
subjects :  they  arc  also  often  drawn  out  to  an  excessive  len^h. 
In  truth,  the  heaviest  fault  of  the  Author's  manner,  is,  such  an 
unsparitit'  and  leisurely  amplification  of  every  point,  as  has 
t'iven  a  hulk  to  the  work  which  will  inevitably  circumscnhc  its 
circulation  and  usefulness.  We  are  strongly  disposed  to  wish 
that  the  Author  could  have  the  mat^nanimity  to  subject  his  two 
volumes  to  a  process  which  should  precipitate  the  heavier 
portions  of  them,  and  leave  to  the  public  about  the  quantity  of 
one.  Such  a  volume  would  surely  obtain  for  itself  a  lastini; 
estimation.  But  even  as  it  is,  we  have  already  without  hesi¬ 
tation  hazarded  the  opinion,  that  there  is  a  vii'our  in  the  work 
which  will  enable  it  to  live  lon^  beyond  the  date  of  the  common 
crowd  of  religious  publications. 

Art.  II.  Trtrveh  in  Sicily^  Grecccy  and  Albania.  Hy  the  Ilev.  Tho¬ 
mas  Smart  Hughes.  Two  Volumes,  ito.  London.  1820. 

(  Concluded  from  p,  318.^ 

^11 K  renders  of  our  Journal  are  already  familiar  with  the 
name  and  character  of  the  redoubted  Vizir  of  Albania.  Both 
Mr.  llobhouse  and  Dr.  Holland  have  drawn  his  portrait  at  full 
leiK^th,  and  the  former  has  given  us  the  outlines  of  his  history.* 
Hut  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  present  Writer,  to  furnish  the 
completest  biographical  memoir  of  the  life  of  Ali  Pasha  that  has 
yet  appeared.  The  earlier  j>art  of  his  career  is  already  involved 
in  the  obscurity  of  tradition,  and  cannot  be  very  authentically 
or  accurately  detailed.  Mr.  Hughes  states,  that  he  perused 
nearly  fifty  accounts  compiled  from  oral  traditions,  without 
meeting  with  two  that  agreed  with  each  other  ^  either  in  the 
‘  relation  of  facts  or  the  development  of  motives.’  Among  the 
rest,  he  obtained  a  transcript  of  the  life  of  the  Ali  Pasha  in  Ro¬ 
maic  verse,  written  by  a  native  Albanian  poi?t ;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  hand- writing  is  so  confused,  that  this  curious  docu¬ 
ment  has  been,  he  says,  of  no  service  to  him. 

Ali,  whose  stirname  is  Hissas,  was  born  at  Tcpeleni,  a  small 
town  of  the  Toskides,  about  the  year  1750.  His  family  had 
l>een  established  in  that  place  for  several  centuries  ;  and  one  of 
his  ancestors,  named  INluzzo,  having  been  very  successful  in  the 
honourable  profession  of  a  kleftesy  or  robber,  procured  for  himself 
the  lordship  of  Tepeleni,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  descendants, 
who  continued  to  hold  it  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure  under  the 
pasha  of  Herat.  All’s  grandfather,  after  whom  he  is  named,  is 
stated  to  have  been  deemed  the  greatest  warrior  of  his  age.  The 
father  of  Ali,  named  Vely  Hey,  was  a  man  of  humane  disposition 
and  excellent  character  :  he  held  for  some  time  the  nashalic  of 
Dervino,  but  lost  it  through  the  intrigues  of  a  cabal,  and  re- 
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tirml  lo  his  native  lordship  of  Tepeleni,  where,  harassed  by  the 
iipiijhbouriinj  beys  and  asjas,  who  were  little  better  than  free¬ 
booters,  atid  unable  to  make  head  at'ainst  his  enemies,  be  is 
said  to  have  died  of  grief  and  vexation,  lie  left  two  widows 
and  three  children. 

‘  'file  mother  of  Ali  and  of  his  sister  Shninitza,  was  a  woman  of  un¬ 
common  talents,  undoubted  courage,  and  determined  resolution,  but 
fierce  and  implacable  as  a  tigress.  Her  first  act  was  to  get  rid  of  her 
rival,  whom  together  with  her  child  she  took  otT  by  poison,  thus  se¬ 
curing  all  the  rights  and  property  of  her  husband  to  Ali,  w  ho  at  tliis 
time  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  Far  from  yielding  under  the 
disastrous  circumstances  of  fortune,  she  armed  herself  with  double 
fortitude,  and  rising  superior  to  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  carried  a 
musket  against  her  enemies  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  her  faithful  clan, 
performing  all  the  duties  both  of  general  and  soldier.  In  most  of 
these  enterprises  she  took  Ali  as  an  associate,  though  she  kept  him  with¬ 
in  the  strictest  limits  of  obedience.  Plainly  foreseeing  that  his  security 
depended  chiefly  upon  his  military  education,  she  accustomed  him 
early  to  the  perils  of  an  active  and  romantic  life,  and  improved  his 
naturally  strong  constitution  by  exercise  and  temperance :  she  engaged 
the  oldest  and  most  faithful  retainers  of  her  family  to  animate  his  zeol 
by  a  recital  of  the  history  and  exploits  of  his  ancestors,  to  correct  lua 
rush  impetuosity  by  their  experience,  to  instruct  him  in  all  the  manly 
exercises  of  an  Albanian  palikar,  and  to  school  him  in  the  knowledge 
of  mankind  and  the  arts  of  governing  them,  rather  than  in  the  lore 
of  book  learning  aud  science.  Ali’s  progress  kept  pace  with  her  most 
sanguine  hopes.* 

Mr.  Hughes  has  rather  too  paraphrastic  a  style  in  stating  a 
fact.  As  to  what  this  worthy  old  lady  plainly  foresaw,  it  is 
mere  conjecture  or  assumption,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  any  conse- 
i|ueuce  :  what  we  want  to  come  at,  is,  the  fact,  what  she  f/iV/, 
wiiich  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  this  ;  she  brought  up  her 
sou  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  aud  he  soon  be¬ 
came  an  accomplished  robber.  At  an  early  age  he  distinguished 
himself  as  the  best  horseman,  the  swiftest  runner,  and  tlie  roost 
expert  marksman  of  his  day  ;  and  by  traversing  the  country 
wiih  his  musket  on  his  shoulder,  he  acquired  a  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  the  mountain  fastnesses,  and  every  opening  for  ad¬ 
vance  or  retreat,  liis  memory  is  said  to  be  so  strong,  that  when 
an  old  associate  in  the  profession  of  klvflett  has  been  taken  and 
brought  before  him,  he  has  sometimes  astonished  the  culprit 
witli  a  recital  of  all  the  principal  events  of  his  life. 

While  he  was  yet  very  young,  an  event  is  stated  to  have  oc¬ 
curred,  which,  if  well  authenticated,  would  seem,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  retaliation,  to  justify  almost  any  excess  of  vengeance, 
suid  iu  the  mind  of  a  barbarian  to  constitute  revenge  a  sacred 
fluty.  5Ir.  Hughes's  account  of  it,  however,  has  all  the  cha. 
racier  of  an  iropcrfect  relation.  The  inhabitants  of  Gardiki,  a 
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large  town  in  the  niountuins  of  liiapiiria,  made  a  heeret  expe¬ 
dition  by  nifjht  against  Te|>eleni,  and  succeeded  in  carryingotVbolh 
the  mother  and  daughter,  Ali  being  accidentally  absent.  The  sei¬ 
zure  of  their  persons  could  not,  however,  have  been  the  |)riinary 
object  of  the  expedition,  especially  as  undertaken  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  ut  large  of  a  distant  town,  unless  it  was  expected  that  they 
should  obtain  a  liigh  ransom.  The  atrocious  treatment  which 
these  defenceless  women  are  described  as  having  met  witli  at 
(lardiki,  would  not  in  that  case  have  been  ventured  upon ;  nor 
is  it  credible  that  the  leaders  of  the  expedition,  or  the  chiefs  of 
the  place,  should  have  permitted  so  general  a  participation  of 
their  prize.  Conduct  such  as  IVlr.  Hughes  mentions,  ban 
scarcely  a  parallel  in  barbarian  annals,  and  must,  if  it  took 
place,  have  originated  in  some  powerful  motive, — iu  cool,  re- 
lined  malignity.  Unexplained,  it  carries  on  the  face  of  it  the 
highest  degree  of  improhability.  After  they  had  heen  detained 
prisoners  more  tliaii  a  month,  the  indignant  Ali,  we  are  told,  was 
jutft  preparimj  to  attem|)t  their  liiieration,  when  a  bey  of  Gardi- 
ki,  at  the  hazard  of  iiys  life,  conducted  their  escape  to  Tepeleni. 

*  This  stain  upon  the  honour  of  Ali’s  house  w'as  considered  indelible 
but  by  blood.  'I'lie  authority  of  his  inotlicr,  and  the  never-ceasing 
entreaties  of  his  sister,  who  inherited  all  her  inotlier’s  spirit,  (and 
who,  as  the  old  governor  of  Tepeleni  told  us,  had  she  been  a  man, 
would  have  fought  with  Ali  inch  by  inch  for  his  dominions,)  were  ex¬ 
erted  to  keep  alive  w  ithin  his  heart  the  flame  of  vengeance.  The 
former  on  her  death-bed  conjured  Iicr  son,  never  to  stop  till  he  had 
exterminated  the  guilty  race  ;  and  the  latter,  in  all  her  conversations 
with  him,  ended  every  speech  by  the  expression  that  slie  never  could 
know  peace  of  mind,  or  die  w'ith  satisfaction,  till  she  had  stuffed  the 
couches  of  her  apartment  with  the  hair  of  the  (iardikiote  women. 
After  a  lapse  of  forty  years  the  vengeance  of  these  furies  was  executed 
to  tlic  full  by  Ali’s  stern  decree— the  guilty  but  unfortunate  Gardiki 
is  no  more,  and  Shainitza's  head  reclines  upon  the  raven  tresses  of  its 
daughters.’ 

Forty  years  was  rather  a  long  term  of  impunity  for  this  de¬ 
voted  town  to  enjoy.  The  authors  of  the  outrage  would,  in 
the  natural  course  of  events,  be  all  extinct,  and  the  raven 
tresses  of  even  their  daughters  have  become  tolerably  grey,  be¬ 
fore  .\li  fulfilled  his  mother’s  dying  injunction.  There  is  no¬ 
thing,  however,  so  patient  as  revenge.  It  must  have  been  no 
onlinary  provocation,  assuredly,  that  induced  the  Vizir,  when 
he  had  attained  the  plenitude  oi  his  power,  to  inllict  such  sig* 
nal  vengeance  on  a  town,  the  population  of  which  was  entirely 
Mahommedan.  Ali’s  own  generals  discovoreil  arc  luctance  to 
execute  his  vindictive  intentions,  upon  which  he  despatched  a 
confidential  dfticer,  ni  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  Greek  and 
Albanian  troops,  willi  iiistructions  to  act  promptly  in  combina¬ 
tion  witli  all  tlie  other  Greeks  in  the  army.  They,  he  we!! 
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knew,  would  extormiimto  n  MahommedAn  tribe  with  the  ^reateAt 
alacrity  ;  and  as  the  Turkish  "cncrals  did  not  <lare  interfere,  the 
city  was  soon  *;iveu  up  to  all  the  horrors  of  assault.  Very 
few  persons  escaped.  Those  who  were  reserved  as  prisoners, 
were  afterwards,  to  the  number  of  between  seven  and  ei^ht 
luindreil,  massacred  in  cold  blood  in  the  presence*  of  Ali,  and 
their  bodies  left  unburied  to  rot  upon  the  place  of  execution, 
which  was  a  lar^e  han  near  the  commencement  of  the  Gardi* 
kiote  territory.  The  gateway  of  the  area  was  then  walled  up, 
and  an  inscription  placed  over  it  cut  in  stone,  which  sis^nifies, 

‘  Thus  perish  all  the  enemies  of  All’s  house.’  It  is  stated, 
that  every  individual  victim  underwent  a  personal  examination 
by  the  Vizir  himself,  previously  to  the  order  being  given  for  the 
execution,  ami  that  some  few  wore  in  consequence  sparetl, 
probably  on  its  being  found  that  they  were  unconiiiHUed  with 
the  old  inhabitants.  On  the  same  day,  seventy-two  C^ardikiote 
beys  and  other  prisoners  of  distinction,  who  had  been  conveye<l 
to  loanniiia,  and  treated  with  a  delusive  shew  of  clemency  and 
respect,  were  all  strangled.  From  the  han  Ali  marched  to 
(iardiki  itself,  which  he  laid  in  ruins,  placing  it  under  an  ana¬ 
thema,  and  |)rohihiting  it  from  ever  again  becoming  the  habi¬ 
tation  of  man.  T'he  propc'rty  of  its  citizens  he  had  already 
converted  to  his  own  use ;  and  as  they  were  great  merchants, 
he  is  stated  to  have  kept  an  accurate  account  of  all  the  debts 
due  to  them,  and  to  have  exacted  the  most  punctual  payment. 

‘  Every  (lardikioto  that  was  subsequently  discovered  within  the 
dominions  of  Ali  was  arrested  and  put  to  death,  when  his  corpse  was 
sent  to  augment  the  mouldering  heap  of  bis  unfortunate  countrymen 
at  the  han  of  Soliare.  The  vizir  was  grievously  offended  with  his 
son  Vely,  who  refused  to  put  to  death  some  Gardikiotes  in  his  service, 
or  surrender  tlieni  up.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  Ali 
glories  in  this  deed,  which  he  considers  one  of  just  and  pious  retribu¬ 
tion.  It  occurred  on  the  15th  of  March,  1812.' 

We  have  deviated  from  the  conrw^  of  the  narrative  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  witli  the  most  marked  circumstance  in 
All’s  early  life,  the  tragical  and  characteristic  sequel.  Soon 
after  it  had  occurred,  the  young  chieftain,  impatient  to  try  his 
strength  against  his  enemies,  extorted  from  his  mother  an  un¬ 
willing  consent  that  he  should  take  the  field. 

*  He  was  fortunate  in  his  first  attempts,  but  had  neither  troops 
nor  money  to  prosecute  his  success :  he  was  then  defeated  in  his  turn, 
and  wandering  about  the  country  to  escape  his  pursuers,  was  indebt- 
^  for  his  safety  to  the  benevolence  and  hdelity  of  several  individuals. 
On  his  return  to  Te(>elcni,  he  was  received  with  the  most  indignant 
reproaches  by  bis  mother,  who  it  is  said  threatened  to  clothe  him  in 
female  attire,  and  sliut  him  up  in  the  harem;  and  when,  after  the 
ardent  solicitations,  he  gained  from  her  fresh  supplies,  tuid  per- 
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mUtion  agaia  to  try  the  fortune  of  war,  she  Oildcd,  in  the  true  laconic 
style,  that  slie  expected  to  see  him  return  upon  the  shoulders  of  his 
troops,  either  as  a  conqueror  or  a  corpse.* 

Again  he  met  with  reverses,  hut  in  his  retreat,  accidentalW 
discovered,  we  are  told,  n  treasure  within  the  ruins  of  a  deserted 
monastery,  that  enabled  him  to  appease  his  mother  and  to  raise 
fresh  levies.  At  the  same  time  he  is  stated  to  have  connected 
himself  very  advantageously  in  a  matrimonial  alliance  ;  but  the 

i particulars  which  should  verify  the  statement,  are  not  given. 

lis  mother  still  held  the  reins  of  government,  and  Ali  appears 
to  have  taken  the  field  as  her  general,  accompanied  in  tiie 
expedition  both  by  his  mother  und  his  bride.  The  contest, 
liowever,  appears  to  have  been  very  unequal :  against  the  forces 
headed  by  this  youthful  hero,  the  confederate  beys  of  Argyro- 
Castro,  (jardiki,  Kaminitza,  Goritza,  Chomovo,  and  some 
others,  brought  an  over-whelming  army.  The  Tepelenites 
were  routeil  and  dispersed  among  the  mountains  of  Mertzika, 
whose  harriers  alone  saved  them  from  the  fury  of  the  con¬ 
querors.  At  this  crisis,  Ali  exhibited  all  the  latent  energy  and 
sagacity  of  his  character.  The  measure  which  he  resolved  upon, 
will  appear  most  extraordinary:  it  was  a  desjperate  one;  as 
such,  it  was  suited  to  the  state  of  his  fortunes ;  but  the  result 
shewed  that  Ali  had  not  inaccurately  calculated  upon  the  pro¬ 
babilities  of  success.  Mr.  Hughes  tells  us,  indeed,  that  he  ran 
no  hazard  from  thus  placing  himself  in  the  power  of  his 
inasmuch  as  the  voluntary  su^ipliant  of  an  Albanian  chieftain, 
whatever  may  be  his  demerits,  is  sure  not  only  of  protection  in 
his  presence,  hut  of  an  escort  on  his  return. 

‘  Knowing  that  a  very  considerable  detached  portion  of  hi* 
enemies  were  encamped  upon  the  plain,  and  that  the  chiefs  of  Argyro- 
Castro  and  (iardiki,  the  most  powerful  of  his  opponents,  had  retired 
to  their  respective  cities,  he  at  once  determined  upon  his  mode  of 
action.  Leaving  his  bed  about  midnight,  he  gave  strict  orders  to  his 
wife  that  she  should  keep  the  door  of  their  apartment  locked,  and 
that  when  his  mother  came,  according  to  custom,  very  early  in  the 
morning  to  inquire  afler  her  son,  she  should  answer  that  he  was  asleep 
and  wislied  not  to  be  disturbed.  He  then  departed  alone  and  unpro¬ 
tected,  gained  the  camp  of  the  confederates,  and  soon  after  the  dawn 
of  day  stood  in  the  presence  of  those  who  sought  bis  life.  Astonished 
at  bis  appearance  they  demand  the  motives  of  his  conduct :  when  the 
young  chieftain  w*ith  a  modest  but  undaunted  air  thus  addresses  them: 
“  The  life  and  fortunes  of  Ali  are  in  your  hands  ;  the  honour  and 
existence  of  his  house  depends  upon  your  will :  here  I  am,  driven  to 
despair :  I  have  fought  till  my  means  are  exhausted  ;  I  now  throw 
my^lf  into  your  power,  and  you  must  either  destroy  or  support  me 
against  my  enemies  :  but  do  not  deceive  yourselves  and  suppose  that 
you  would  derive  benel'it  from  the  death  of  Ali :  my  enemies  arc  is 
fact  your  own,  and  they  seek  my  destruction  only  to  be  enabled  men? 
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easily  to  place  the  yoke  upon  your  necks.  The  diiefs  of  Argyro* 
Castro  and  Ciardiki,  already  too  formidable  for  the  liberty  of  their 
neighbours,  will  profit  by  my  fall  to  gain  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
ilistricU  Tepeleni,  strong  by  nature,  fortified  by  art,  and  garrisoned 
by  my  faithful^  Arnaouts,  might,  if  1  were  supported,  present  an 
invincible  barrier  against  their  ambitious  designs :  but  if  they  once 
gain  possession  of  this  fortress,  they  will  not  only  have  the  means  of 
annoying  their  neighbours,  but  of  securing  themselves  from  all 
retaliation.  Destroy  me  then,  if  you  please,  but  be  assured  that  my 
destruction  will  be  the  prelude  to  your  own.*^  ’ 

It  ia  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  that  there  was  a  short¬ 
hand  writer  in  (he  camp  to  take  doyn  tliis  pithy  oration,  which 
Mr.  Hughes  has  doubtless  faithfully  translated  from  the  original 
Albanian.  He  is,  however,  singularly  reserved  in  incntioiiing 
his  autliorities. 

*  In  the  mean  time  All's  mother  come  as  usual  to  his  chamber  door, 
and  WAS  answered  by  his  wife  according  to  her  instructions.  In 
about  an  hour  she  returned,  and  received  a  similar  answer  :  this  being 
repeated  a  third  time,  she  began  to  be  alarmed,  and  suspecting  that 
all  was  not  right,  ordered  the  door  to  be  broken  open.  Not  finding 
Ali  within,  and  learning  in  what  manner  ho  had  departed,  she  tore 
her  hair,  and  rushing  out  of  the  house  in  wild  disorder,  took  the  same 
route  her  son  had  taken,  shrieking  violently,  and  calling  upon  his 
same  till  the  mountains  echoed  with  her  cries.  No  long  time  elapsed 
betbre''slic  met  the  object  of  her  search  returning  to  her  presence  at 
the  head  of  those  very  troops  who  had  espoused  his  cause,  and  whose 
assistance  enabled  him  so  etfectually  to  make  head  against  his  remain¬ 
ing  enemies,  that  he  obtained  a  peace,  strengthened  the  fortificatioiis 
of  his  native  place,  and  secured  his  family  and  fortune.  It  is  from  this 
decisive  act  that  he  dates  the  commencement  of  all  his  future  glory.' 

The  old  lady  died  soon  after — some  will  have  it  nut  a  natural 
death,  hut  our  Author  totally  disbelieves  the  accusation  that 
Hould  add  to  her  son's  crimes  that  of  matricide  :  he  only  kept 
her  a  state  prisoner  in  the  apartments  of  the  harem,  to  prevent 
lier  from  fatiguing  herself  any  further  with  the  cares  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Ali,  now  his  own  master,  became  a  leader  of  banditti  on 
»  grand  scale  ;  but,  some  how  or  other,  his  good  fortune,  which 
has  always  served  him  in  intrigue,  has  repeatedly  failed  him  in 
the  field.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  Kourt,  pasha  of  Herat ; 
but  the  con()ueror,  instead  of  treating  him  like  a  rebel,  ‘  lionour- 
‘  ed  him,*  as  Mr.  Hughes  has  it,  with  his  confidence :  that  is  to 
say,  lie  made  good  use  of  his  services  in  a  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  the  pasha  of  Scutari ;  and  at  length,  finding  the 
young  hero  too  great  a  favourite  with  the  soldiery,  as  well  as 
with  certain  members  of  his  own  household,  sent  him  back  to 
Tepeleni  cnrielied  with  presents  of  coiisi(lcr«ible  value.  Again 
Ali  resumed  the  profession  of  kleftes,  choosing  the  inountaiiis 
Epirus  as  the  scene  of  his  operations.  Again  lie  liecamc  a 
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nrUoner ;  and  earnest  application  waa  made  to  tlie  |un<ba  at 
loannina,  mtIio  \%'as  now  master  of  his  fate,  to  make  a  |iublic 
*  example  of  him.  The  pasha,  however,  had  his  reasons  ior 
])reforrin^  to  make  a  friend  of  his  prisoner,  and  is  said  not  oaly 
to  have  liberated  him,  but  to  have  supplieci  him  with  the  means 
of  raising  a  fresh  band  of  freebooters,  at  the  head  of  whom, 

Ali  rendered  the  whole  country  so  unsafe  for  merchants  and 
travellers  of  every  description,  that  his  fame  reached  Coiistan* 
tinople,  and  the  Porte  issued  an  order  to  the  derven-pasha  of 
Uumelia  to  attack  and  exterminate  the  oiTenders.  The  derven- 
paslia  hapjtened  to  be  no  other  than  Ali's  old  friend,  Kourt, 
pasha  of  Herat ;  and  an  amicable  negotiation  was  entered  into 
between  the  two  parties,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  Kourt 
accepted  of  Ali"s  services  in  an  expedition  he  was  about  to 
undertake  against  some  enemies  of  the  state,  procured  his 
pardon  from  Constantinople,  and  gave  him  a  high  military  com¬ 
mand  at  his  own  court.  This  he  did  not  long  retain  :  he  was 
detected  in  an  intrigue  with  the  pasha's  marrictl  daughter,  and 
obliged  to  (lee.  He  then  entered  into  the  service  of  the  pasba  ^ 
of  Negropont,  and  having  acipiired  a  great  deal  of  wealtb, 
returned  once  more  to  Tepeleui,  to  recoiniueucc  operations  ob 
his  own  private  account.  His  first  attempt  was  too  daring  for 
his  means :  he  endeavoured,  we  arc  told,  to  take  advantage  of 
internal  sedition  in  the  great  city  of  Argyro-Castro,  and  to 
introduce  his  own  troops  into  the  place ;  hut  this  project  did  ^ 
not  succeed.  He  then  fell  upon  tlic  town  of  labochoho,  which, 
together  with  several  others  of  small  note,  submitted  to  hisacms. 
The  strong  place  of  Chormovo,  he  contrived  to  take  by 
what  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  stratagem  ;  by  perfidy  of  the 
most  unblushing  and  utrucious  kind.  The  inhabitants  had  been 
nmong  the  earliest  confederates  against  his  family,  and  bis 
revenge  longed  to  glut  itself  with  a  sacrifice.  Having  mis- 
sacred  a  gieat  multitude  of  the  inhabitants,  he  sold  the  women 
and  children  into  slavery,  and  razed  the  town  to  the  ground. 
This  was  not  enough :  tlie  most  delicious  morsel  of  vengeance 
n^mnins  hehiiul.  The  head  of  a  family  named  Prifti,  particu¬ 
larly  obnoxious  to  Ali,  was  seized  by  his  orders  ;  a  spit  was  run 
through  his  body,  and  the  wretched  victim  was  roasted  alive. 

By  this  horrid  act,  in  which  he  emulated  the  first  Crusad^,  f 
he  spread  a  terror  of  his  name  throughout  the  surrounding  I 
tribes,  many  of  whom  submitted  to  him  without  resistance. 

Ali  was  now  wealthy  ;  and  from  this  time  he  began  to  act 
upon  the  systematic  preference  of  bribery  to  force  of  anne* 
Ills  favourite  maxim  is.  Get  money,  and  that  will  procure  aH 
things.  By  means  of  his  emissaries  at  Constantinople,  he  pm* 
cored  a  commission  for  attacking  8elim,  pasha  of  l>elvino, 
whom  ho  fn-si  csjoleil,  and  then  assassinated,  seizing  at  the  same  . 
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time  lib  son,  by  hose  ransom  he  ennehed  himself  to  boot.  U? 
tul  of  lar^e  bribes,  be  next  ^ot  himself  nominateii  lieutenant  to 
tnew  tlerveiiopashaof  Rninelia,  exehan^inq^  the  trade  of  hi^h* 
waynmii  for  the  functions  of  |K)lice-ot1ieer  c^eiioral  for  the  district ; 
but,  instead  of  attcmiitin^^  to  clear  it  of  banditti,  lie  traded  in  li¬ 
censes,  whidi  he  sold  re^ilarly  to  the  klefles,  receiving,  over 
iiid  above  the  price,  a  share  of  their  booty.  The  natural  con- 
xequence  of  this  |K)licy,  was,  that  the  country  became  absolutely 
in»|mssable :  the  derven^paslia  was  recalled,  and  paid  the  |H*nalty 
of  his  head,  while  his  crafty  luMitenaiit  bouglit  himsedf  oir.  In 
the  year  1787,  when  war  broke  out  between  Turkey  and  ihe  allicMl 
powers  of  Austria  and  Russia,  Ali  got  himself  iioininaied  to  an 
important  cutnmand  in  the  army  of  the  (jramt  Viair,  Usouf,  un¬ 
der  whom  he  established  his  character  for  military  talent.  His 
iiervices  were  rewarded  with  the  government  of  'rriceala,  in 
Thessaly,  and  the  title  of  a  pasha  of  two  tails.  During  this 
campaign,  he  is  suspected  to  have  entered  into  a  secret  negotia¬ 
tion  with  Potemkin,  under  cover  of  treating  for  the  release  of 
his  nephew,  Mahmoud,  which  had  for  its  object  to  secure  to  him¬ 
self  the  sovereignty  of  Kpirus,  when  his  friend  should  he  sealed 
un  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  His  conduct  ou  this  occasion 
bad  nearly  involved  him  in  disgrace  with  the  Porte  *,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  good  otViccs  of  the  French  ini- 
nister,  for  his  restoration  to  favour.  His  next  inaiiieuvre  wt* 
roust  give  in  the  words  of  his  present  biographer,  premising, 
that  the  pasha  of  loannina  was  dead,  and  that  every  rival  chief¬ 
tain  was  caballing  to  succeed  him. 

‘  When  Ali  thought  affairs  were  ripe  enough  for  Ins  presence,  he 
collected  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  passed  the  chain  of  Mount 
Pindus,  and  made  his  appearance  on  the  ptainF  to  the  north  of  ioan- 
nina.  This  mameuvre  caused  great  consternation  in  the  city:  the 
beys,  in  innninent  (kinger,  stilled  their  enmity  towards  each  other, 
joined  tlieir  forces  together,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  invatler.  In 
a  great  buttle  w  hlch  was  fought  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  they  were 
bttten  and  driven  bock  into  tiic  city  by  Ali,  w  ho  encam|)cd  before  it 
vitli  his  victorious  troops.  Not  being  strong  enough  to  attempt  it  by 
flonn,  he  employed  a  surer  method  for  success.  He  had  already  gained 
•  considerable  number  of  adherents  amongst  the  Greeks  in  tire  city, 
*nd  especially  in  the  district  of  Za^ori :  these  by  bribery  and  large 
promisei  he  engaged  to  enter  into  his  views  and  send  a  deputation  to 
Constantinople  to  solicit  for  him  the  pashalic.  They  actea  as  he  re- 
joested  ;  but  the  opposite  interest  proved  too  strong  for  ihcui  at  the 
Porte,  and  they  were  made  the  bearers  of  an  order  to  their  princiiial 
to  retire  immediately  to  his  own  government  and  disband  his  troops. 
Oae  of  the  deputies,  most  attached  to  his  interest,  rode  forw  ard  night 
aid  day,  to  give  him  early  information  of  the  failure  of  their  mission, 
ttad  on  Uiis  occaaion  All  executed  one  of  Uiose  strokes  of  policy  whicli 
bare  given  him  such  advantage  over  the  imlK'cility  of  tlic  Ottoman 
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Porte.  AAcr  a  short  consultation  with  liis  frienJ,  he  ilitmtsicd  him 
to  return  and  meet  the  deputies,  who  waited  a  few  days  on  tlie  road, 
and  then  proceeded  straight  to  loannina.  The  beys,  to  whom  its 
contents  had  been  already  intimated,  advanced  as  far  as  the  suburbs 
to  meet  the  tiruian.  It  was  proiluced,  and  drawn  out  of  its  crimson 
case  ;  when  each  reverently  applied  it  to  his  forehead,  in  token  of 
submission  to  its  dictates.  It  was  then  opened,  and  to  the  utter  con¬ 
sternation  of  the  assembly  it  announced  Ali,  pasha  of  loannina,  and 
ordertul  instant  submission  to  his  authority. 

*  The  forgery  w  as  suspected  by  many,  but  some  cre<lited  it  (  whilst 
others,  by  timely  submission,  sought  to  gain  favour  with  the  man  who 
they  foresaw'  w  ould  be  their  ruler ;  in  short,  his  nartizans  exerted 
themselves  on  all  sides,  the  beys  were  dispirited,  ana  whilst  they  were 
irresolute  and  undetermineil,  Ali  entered  the  city  amidst  the  aceJams* 
tions  of  the  populace  :  his  chief  enemies  in  the  mean  time  sought 
their  safety  by  dight,  passing  over  the  lake  and  taking  refuge  in  the 
districts  of  Arta,  Etolia,  and  Acarnania. 

*  Ali*8  first  care  was  to  calm  the  fears  of  all  ranks ;  to  the  people  he 

Sromised  protection,  to  the  beys  who  remained  rich  offices  and  plan¬ 
er  ;  his  friends  w  ere  amply  recompensed,  and  his  enemies  reconciled 
by  his  frankness  and  engaging  affability :  in  tlie  mean  time  he  put  a 
strong  garrison  into  the  castron  or  fortress,  and  thus  acquired  firm 
possession  of  the  pashalic  before  the  imposture  of  the  firman  was  dis¬ 
covered.  It  w'as  now  too  late  to  dispossess  him  of  his  acquisition  : 
his  adherents  increased  daily ;  a  numerous  and  respectable  deputation, 
led  by  Signore  Alessio’s  father,  carried  a  petition  to  Contantinople, 
and  seconding  it  with  bribes  to  a  large  amount  ultimatel}'  prevailed  in 
establishing  bis  usurped  dominion.  Thus,  according  to  custom,  des¬ 
potism  succeeded  to  the  turbulence  of  faction,  and  the  people  not 
unwillingly  submitted  to  the  change.’ 

Soon  afterwards,  Ali,  doubtless  by  the  same  potent  agency— 
golfl,  obtained  from  the  Porte  the  iii]|M)rtant  office  of  derven-pa- 
sha  of  Ktimelia  :  whether  he  had  a  lieutenant,  is  not  stated,  but 
if  he  had,  he  took  good  care  that  be  should  not  trade  in  licenses 
to  the  kleftes.  This  office  not  only  augmented  his  revenue,  but 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  create  an  influence  in  many  provinces 
of  the  Tiirkisli  empire.  11  is  next  step  was  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  his  neighbour,  the  pasha  of  Arta,  and  to  annex  his  terri¬ 
tories,  ns  well  as  (he  whole  of  Acamaiiia,  to  bis  own  doiuinious. 
Then,  in'  order  to  establish  a  free  communication  between  loan- 
nina  and  bis  native  territory,  he  attacked  and  took  possession  of 
the  strong  |>ost  of  Klisstira,  following  it  up  by  tlie  reduction  of 
Preroeti,  Ostanizza,  ami  Konitza,  which  secure  the  whole  couffs 
of  the  Voiiissa,  from  its  source  in  Mount  Pindus  to  Tepelenl 
VVe  arc  at  a  sad  loss,  throughout  Mr.  Hughes’s  narrati^^ 
for  dates.  The  year  179*2,  how  ever,  is  given  as  the  date  of  Alf* 
first  expeilition  against  the  Suliots,  a  warlike  tribe  who,  in  tbeir 
almost  impregnable  mountain  fastnesses,  braved  bis  |H)wer,  and 
did  not  scruple,  when  he  was  attacking  some  of  his  uorthert) 
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n^^hboiirs,  to  carry  tlieir  iiicurNioiu  into  tlie  soulliern  clintriou 
of  his  territory.  Acconliii^  to  our  Author's  stateinenti  it  was 
not,  tlicrefore,  without  ample  provocation,  and  a  sort  of  polili(uil 
necessity,  that  Ali  determined  upon  subduing  them  ;  anti  worthy 
representatives  as  they  might  be  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  fond  as 
tliey  were  of  their  mountain  homes,  their  wives,  and  their  wild 
freedom,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  really  any  better'  than 
a  clan  of  banditti.  Mr.  Hughes  has  matle  a  very  alVecling story, 
however,  of  the  heroic  resistance  by  which  they  long  siieceedt'd 
in  b:t4liing  their  infuriated  foe.  It  forms  the  most  interesting 
chapter  in  the  volume.  Ali  was  at  one  time  during  this  campaign 
in  great  personal  danger.  A  detachment  of  these  brave  moun¬ 
taineers,  to  the  number  of  200,  marched  out  w  ith  the  deteriniiiatioii 
to  fake  him  alive  or  dead,  and,  but  for  the  information  conveyed 
to  Ali  by  a  traitor,  would  probably  have  sm^'eeded,  as  the  despot 
was  at  the  time  encamped  with  only  his  body  guard  at  a  distnm*o 
from  the  main  army.  The  women  took  uii  aeti\e  part  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  republic,  and  very  materially  contributed  to  the 
success  which,  in  the  first  war,  crowncil  the  exertions  of  thi? 
mountain  patriots.  Ali  was  completely  repulsed,  with  tlie  loss 
of  all  his  baggagcaiid  ammunition.  The  victorious  Suliols  pur¬ 
sued  their  enemies  as  fur  us  the  village  of  Vareatis,  within  seven 
hours  of  lounnina  ;  and  uhoiit  six  thousand  of  the  Albanians  are 
said  to  have  been  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  *  Ali  himself  killed 
*  two  horses  in  his  precipitous  escape,  and  when  {\e  arrivi'd  at  his 
‘  capital,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  harem  for  several  days,  where 
he  admitted  no  one  to  his  presence  except  a  few  of  his  most 
confidential  friends.’  At  length,  he  concluded  a  |>eaoe  with  the 
Snliotson  the  degrading  conditions  of  ceding  to  them  |>ossessiou 
of  their  acquired  territory  as  far  as  Dervitziaiia,  of  restoring  the 
wventy  ])risoners  he  had  in  the  outset  obtained  by  an  act  of  the 
most  shameless  treachery,  together  with  the  son  of  one  of*  their 
chiefs,  and  of  paying  a  very  large  sum  ns  a  ransom  for  his  cap¬ 
tive  troops.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  I7W2.  His  second  ex¬ 
pedition,  eight  years  after,  w  as  not  more  successful,  although  he 
had  by  bribery  won  over  to  his  interest,  Botzari,une  of  the  8uliot 
leaders.  The  Albanians  were  in  their  repeatecl  attacks  driven 
hack  and  put  to  rout  with  great  slaughter,  the  loss  in  killetl  and 
prisoners  far  exceeding  in  numbers  the  sum  total  of  the  Stilioi 
tnny.  Despairing  to  subdue  such  valiant  and  tleterrained  ene¬ 
mies  in  open  warfare,  Ali  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  re¬ 
wiving  to  trust  to  famine  and  treachery  ;  but  his  troops  began  to 
<l«^ert,  and  while  the  Suliots  are  said  by  a  Parghiote  historian  to 
have  lost  in  nine  months  hut  twenty-five  men,  Ali  lost  by  <lefec-* 
bon  and  in  various  skirmishes  within  the  same  period,  nearly  40(>0. 
In  the  des])erate  emergency  to  which  the  hesif»ged  were  some- 
bmes  reduceil,  many  stratagems  were  resorted  to  lor  piwnring 
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provisions,  ainon^  which  tin;  contrivance  of  (Tianni  Strivinioiti 
deserves  particular  mention. 

*  This  man  having  received  intelligence  that  the  Turks  had  lately 
procured  a  large  supply  of  cattle  from  the  neighbouring  pastures, 
dressed  himself  in  his  white  canote  and  enmise,  and  concealing  him. 
self  till  the  shades  of  evening  had  descended,  walked  out  on  all  fours 
from  his  lurking  place,  and  mingling  with  the  herds,  entered  toge. 
thcr  with  them  into  the  stalls  where  they  were  shut  up.  In  the  dead 
of  the  night  he  arose  silently,  opened  the  doors,  unloosed  the  oxen, 
and  drove  them  towards  a  party  of  hislVieuds  who  were  in  waiting  to 
receive  them.  'I'he  Albanians  heard  the  noise,  hut  were  so  alarmed 
hy  suspicion  of  an  ambuscade,  that  they  lay  still,  and  preferred  the 
loss  of  their  catlle  to  the  danger  of  their  lives.’ 

.\houtthis  tim<‘,  Ali  was  cullc<l  olV  by  orders  from  (he  Porlc 
to  lead  his  contingent  against  Faswan  Oglou,  amt  the  Suliuts 
availed  themselves  of  his  absence  to  lay  in  stores  both  of  provi¬ 
sions  and  arms.  On  his  return,  he  again  had  recourse  to  a  false 
and  treacherous  proposal  of  peace,  on  the  conditions  of  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  hiiild  and  garrison  one  tower  within  their  district,  anduf 
(heir  banishing  of  the  brave  Koto  Tzavclla  from  the  Suliote  ter¬ 
ritory,  as  the  chief  impediment  in  the  way  of  trampiillily.  It 
does  not  ap|)ear  that  the  former  condition  was  comjtlicd  with; 
and  yet  the  folly  and  infatuation  which  a  compliance  with  it  would 
liave  displayed,  would  not  have  been  greater  than  the  Suliots 
were  actually  guilty  of  in  ‘  requesting  the  secession’  of  their 
bravest  captain,  whose  highest  panegyric  was  conveyed  by  the 
insulting  projvosal.  All’s  ambassadors  on  this  occasion  w*ere,  as 
tisual,  two  traitors  who  had  tleserted  their  country's  cause ;  and 
hy  dint  of  threats  and  promises  they  prevailed.  Folo,  on  find¬ 
ing  himself  forsaken  hy  his  *  deluded  followers,  set  fire  to  his 
dwelling,  declaring  that  no  eiieiuy  of  Suli  should  ever  cross  the 
dwelling  of  the  Tiavellus;  he  then  buried  his  sword,  and  Icftliis 
countrymen  ‘  nuieli  in  the  same  slate,’  remarks  Mr.  Hughes, 

*  as  (he  silly  sluvp  w  ho  were  |>ersuadc(l  hy  the  wolves  to  dismiss 

*  their  guardians.’  After  this  act  of  folly  and  baseness,  one 
really  feels  a  diminished  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  republic. 

Whether  a  peace  was  or  was  nut  nominally  concluded,  or 
whether  the  Suliots  were  still  in  u  state  of  blockade,  is  not  very 
clear;  hut  in  May  1803,  the  Suliots  made  a  vigorous  attack 
upon  an  Albanian  fortress  at  Villa,  which  served  as  the  principal 
magazine  for  All’s  army.  T'liis  they  succeeded  in  taking,  and 
destroyed  hy  fire  and  sword  nearly  the  whole  garrison, 
daring  an  achievement  could  not  but  intlame  their  implacahk' 
enemy  to  the  utmost  height  of  fury.  He  issued  proclamations 
calling  upon  every  Mahommedan  throughout  his  dominions  to 
avenge  this  >laughtcr  upon  the  heads  of  the  infidels,  and  an 
immense  army  was  again  brought  into  the  field  against  il»i^ 
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ot  luoiiiiiaiiiiMMx.  TrcaeluTy  opciiccl  lo  tlio  invaiWr>i 
tilt*  (Hlirrwisr  iih|>eiuMniblo  passi^s,  and  the  Suliuts,  \^urn  down 
at  lnii;tli  by  wav  and  I'ainiiie,  and  strictly  blockaded,  were  re¬ 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  ncceptin«;  terms  of  capitulation,  which 
Ali  never  meant  to  fuUil.  The  treaty  was  ratified  on  the  l‘2tli 
of  Dec.  1803,  by  which  the  whole  population  was  to  be  allowed 
lo  emis^rate  and  settle  wherever  they  inij^ht  please.  Men, 
uoineii,  and  children  heinj;  gathered  together,  they  separatiHl 
into  twoUxlies;  one  takinvr  the  direction  of  Parj^a,  the  other 
that  of  l*ievesa.  Holh  parties  were  waylaid  by  the  troops  of  the 
piiiidions  tyrant :  the  former  fout^ht  their  way  throuj^h,  hut  the 
latter  all  eventually  perished.  A  party  of  about  a  hundred 
women  and  children,  beiiit^  cut  oil’ from  the  n*st,  lied,  it  is  stated, 
to  a  steep  precipice  near  the  monastery  of  /alongo  :  there,  the 
ebildren  were  fii*st  thrown  over  the  rocks  hy  their  mothers,  and 
then  the  matrons,  joiniiii>;  hand  in  hand,  and  raising  their  minds 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  native  songs,  whirletl 
round  and  round  in  a  species  of  frantic  dunce  till  they  ap- 
jiroached  the  edge  of  the  cliif,  from  which  they  one  and  all  threw 
themselves  headlong.  Another  small  detachment  liad  been  taken 
captive  and  subsequently  released,  and  allowed  by  .Mi  to  settle 
at  Vurgareli  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Txumcrka ;  but  this  was  only 
a  treacherous  respite ;  they  were  afterwards  extirpated  hy  an 
army  of  Albanians,  except  a  few  that  escaped  into  Acariiania. 
The  scattered  remnant  of  the  tribe  took  refuge,  some  at  Santa 
Maura,  others  with  the  Albanian  beys ;  but  the  greater  part 
retired  to  Parga  and  Corfu,  to  subsist  on  cliarity,  or  lo  enrol 
Uicinselves  in  tbe  service  of  llieir  protectors.  A  number  of  them 
subsequently  entered  into  the  Russian  service,  and  forme<l  a 
regiment  in  the  Albanian  battalion.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
this  corps  passed  into  the  service  of  the  French  under  Col. 
Minot.  Foto  Tzavella  and  Mosen  his  mof/icr,  both  held  com¬ 
missions  for  some  time,  hut  resigned  them  from  disgust  at  ill 
treatment.  The  former  passed  over  to  loannina,  threw  himsclt 
at  the  feet  of  the  destroyer  of  his  country,  and  was  received  into 
his  service.  3Iosco,  who  accuinpanied  him,  married  a  second 
husband,  and  vnus  living  in  the  capital  at  the  lime  of  our 
Author’s  visit.  Their  native  mountains  form  now  the  strongest 
post  in  their  compieror’s  dominions,  and  a  splendid  torlitied 
serai  adorns  the  higlH*st  top  of  Kialla  as  a  monument  of  Ins 
base  triumph.  ^ 

Tbe  conquest  of  Suli  cost  the  invader  one  year  more  than  was 
occupied  by  tlip  siege  of  Troy,  and  the  struggle  is  not  less 
worthy  of  an  epic.  Rut  there  is  no  Romaic  Homer.  Mr. 
Hughes  giv(*s  ns,  however,  a  spf'cimen  of  some  patriotic  son^ 
in  which  the  valour  of  the  sous  of  J?uli  is  still  coiuuicuiurateu : 
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the  son^  is  slatcti  to  be  still  a  ^reat  favourite  in  Albania.  A 
re8])pctablc  version  accompanies  it. 

l)iirin(;  (his  protracted  series  of  operations  as^ainst  the  Suliots, 
Ali  ilid  not  lose  si‘;ht  of  other  means  of  consolidating;  his  power. 
In  1797,  wlien  the  French  gained  possession  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  together  with  the  continental  towns  on  (he  opposite 
shore,  Ali  sent  a  confideniTal  a^ent  to  Bonaparte’s  head  quarters 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  ami,  as  the  fruits  of  a  secret  alliance,  ^inetl 
juTinission  for  his  flotilla  to  sail  throu!;h  the  channel  of  Corfu. 
To  establish  himself  on  (he  coast,  he  surprised  the  two  iiule- 
pemh'nt  towns  of  At;hio  Vasili  and  Nivitza  one  Faster  Sundav, 
and  massacred  the  inhabitants  in  the  churches.  Ilis  next 
acquisitions  were,  the  important  fishery  at  Santa  Quaranta  and 
the  excellent  harbour  of  Porto  Palermo.  All  which  acts,  bis 
agents  at  Constantinople  represented  as  havinj;  for  their  meri¬ 
torious  object  the  extirpation  of  infidels  ;  and  Ali  did  not  fail  to 
confirm  the  representation  by  |myini;  tribute  to  the  Porte  for  his 
compiests.  lie  took  care,  al  the  same  time,  to  keep  at  a  re¬ 
spectful  distance  from  the  court  of  his  sublime  Sovereign, 
()nce,  during  the  campaign  against  Paswan  Oglou, 

'the  Grand  Vizir,  under  pretence  of  bestowing  public  approbation 
upon  his  conduct,  requested  his  attendance  in  full  divan.  Ali,  con¬ 
scious  bow  much  more  be  merited  the  bowstring  than  half  the  victimi 
upon  whom  that  punishment  has  fallen,  went  boldly,  but  surroundeil 
the  vizir’s  tent  with  six  thousand  faithful  Albanians :  as  might  be 
expected,  his  reception  was  courteous,  but  the  conference  was  short’ 

When  the  Porte  declared  war  against  the  French  Republic, 
Mif  finding  (bat  it  would  not  suit  bis  purpose  to  maintain  any 
lunger  bis  French  alliance,  seized  upon  Prevesa  ;  it  was  given  up 
to  pillage,  and  the  prisoners,  according  to  bis  diabolical  custom 
oil  similar  occasions,  massacred  in  cold  blood.  Santa  Maura 
and  Parga,  at  the  S'laic  period,  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  bis 
bands,  before  (hey  were  taken  possession  of  hy  the  Russian 
fleet ;  a  disappointment  which  he  never  forgave.  To  console 
him  under  it,  he  received  the  public  thanks  of  the  Porte  for  his 
eminent  services,  was  presented  with  i\\c  kelich-caflan  (a  fine 
ermine  pelisse)  and  a  sword  richly  decorated  with  brilliants,  and 
%vas  mmie  \ieoio\  ol  Rumelia,  by  virtue  of  which  oflicc  ho 
acquired  the  high  title  of  vizir. 

Ilis  eomplicated  intrigues  and  counter-intrigues  with  French 
and  Fnglish,  alternately,  and  sometimes  at  one  and  the  same 
period,  now  become  too  interwoven  with  historical  details,  to 
admit  of  being  brought  within  the  compass  of  this  brief  skefeh. 
Ilis  grand  object  was,  the  possession,*  by  any  means,  of  Pargt 
and  tlie  Seven  Islands.  Through  the  French  minister  at  the 
Porte,  when  his  influence  was  dominant,  he  procurctl  the  pJt'- 
sliiilics  of  Li'panlo  and  the  Morca  for  his  sons  Mouchtar  and 
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Vcly,  as  a  return  for  assisting  Sebastiaoi  in  promoting  a  rupture 
between  Turkey  and  Russia.  His  services  in  bringing  about  a 
peace  in  1808  between  the  Porte  and  this  country ,  were  re- 
wardeti  with  die  not  less  useful  acc^uisitioii  of  a  very  tine  park  of 
artillery,  and  several  hundreds  ot  Congreve's  rocketa.  The 
etfect  of  the  latter  he  presently  tricil,  by  way  of  a  tirst  experi¬ 
ment,  under  the  direction  of  an  English  engineer  oilicer,  in  the 
bombard ment  of  Herat.  This  paslialic  also  was  given  to  his  son 
Moiiclitar,  though  the  seizure  of  the  place  was  an  act  of  the 
most  unprovoked  aggression,  and  Ibrahim,  the  dispossessed 
|>aslm,  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  at  court.  After  this,  it 
cost  but  a  short  contlict  to  overthrow  the  Pasha  of  Delvino,  and 
take  iKiHsession  of  the  place,  and  to  make  himself  master  of 
Argyro-Castro,  by  which  the  whole  valley  of  the  Druno,  the 
richest  and  most  populous  in  Albania,  fell  entirely  under  his 
dominion.  The  destruction  of  (lardiki  completed  his  triumphs 
in  that  direction,  and  formed  the  crowning  atrocity  of  his  demon 
career.  But  his  most  brilliant  stroke  of  policy,  the  achievement 
in  which  he  most  exults,  is  his  having  wrested  the  last  tract  of 
Christian  land  from  the  hands  of  Christians,  by  the  cession  of 
Parga ;  the  possession  of  which  *  makes  him  master  of  conti- 
*  neiital  (xreece  from  the  Attic  boundary  of  Parnes  to  the 
^  rugged  mountains  of  lllyricum.* 

In  the  personal  character  of  this  faithful  servant  of  tlie  Father 
of  murderers,  we  should  look  in  vain  for  any  traits  that  might 
relieve  the  darkness  of  the  portrait  To  say,  that  he  is  re|>oited 
to  be  fond  of  his  children,  is  only  to  ascribe  to  him  just  so  much 
brute  virtue  as  is  compatible  with  the  paramount  selfishness  of 
bis  character.  That  he  is  not  wantonly  savage,  or  rather  that  he  it 
not  so  wantonly  savage  as  some  despots  have  shewn  themselves, 
proceeds  more  from  his  courage  and  his  strength  of  intellect, 
than  from  any  compunctious  scruples,  or  from  a  want  of  taste  for 
the  pleasures  of  cruelty.  Those  tyrants  who  have  taken  tlie 
most  delight  in  human  suffering  as  a  spectacle,  have  always  been 
characterised  by  native  imbecility  and  cowardice ;  or  else  have 
had  recourse  to  that  way  of  amusing  themselves  in  the  impo¬ 
tence  of  dotage.  The  powers  of  All’s  mind  did  not,  at  the  time 
of  our  Author's  visit,  ap|>ear  to  have  become  enfeebled  by  age, 
notwithstanding  that  he  is  upwards  of  seventy,  and  has  for  many 
years  been  the  subject  of  an  incurable  disease,  bince  then, 
however,  his  increased  bulk  is  said  considerably  to  have  soured 
bis  temper,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  have  urged  him  to  many 
sets  of  wanton  barbarity  that  have  left  on  his  character  stains  of 
»  much  deeper  dye  than  it  had  acquired  from  any  of  his  former 
deeds.  It  has  been  his  policy  to  exterminate  all  the  inde- 
|>endcnt  Albanian  chiefs  whose  struggles  to  regain  their  |>ower, 
might  interfere  with  the  interests  of  his  heir  j  and  if  he  lives 
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nuicli  loniror,  vre  nre  loUl,  whole  rwre  will  be  exiiiici.  TIiIm 
jealoufiy  of  bin  subjects  will  iialiirolly  increase  as  he  is  conscimis 
of  tlie  fniUirc  of  his  physical  eneri^ies  ;  and  he  will  become  more 
anil  more  cruel,  partly  out  of  tear,  partly  out  of  ilUhiimour.  }b> 
Mi*eins  to  huire  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  his  owi;  characti'f,  as  well 
•as  of  the  disposition  of  his  subjects,  if  we  iiiiiy  jiidi^e  from  the 
follow ini^  anecdote,  which  is  adduml  to  illustrate  his  firniness 
and  self-i'oinmaud. 

‘  In  the  yenr  1813,  as  he  was  inspecting  some  repairs  in  llie  great 
ferai  of  the  ('astmn,  a  large  block  of  stone  fell  from  a  scaffold  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  laid  liini  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Every  one 
present  thought  he  w:is  killed,  and  a  general  alarm  wiis  spread:  hut 
Ali,  though  seriously  hurt,  ordered  a  horse  to  he  C(piip|>ed  instantly, 
upon  which  he  mounted  and  rode  round  the  city,  ,\vitli  a  single  Al- 
hauian  uUendant,  without  discovering  the  least  mark  of  pain,  though 
he  hail  received  a  wound  which  confined  him  several  weeks  to  his 
bed.  .\fter  his  recovery  he  told  Mons.  Pouqueville  that  he  acteil 
thus  to  assure  his  people  of  his  safety,  and  to  deprive  his  enemies  of 
the  pleasure  of  thinking  he  was  likely  to  die.  The  consul  replied,  lliat 
every  man  had  his  enemies,  but  he  could  not  think  those  of  liis  high¬ 
ness  w  ent  so  far  as  to  desire  his  death.  “  What  ?*’  said  Ali,  “  there 
is  not  a  minute  of  the  day  in  which  they  do  not  offer  up  prayers  to 
heaven  for  my  destruction  :  how’  can  it  be  otherwise:  for  forty  years 
I  have  biH'u  doing  every  thing  bad  to  every  bmly :  in  this  period  I 
have  causetl  3(>,0()(>  persons  to  be  hung  and  put  to  death  in  various 
ways;  and  they  know  that  if  I  live  longer  I  shall  do  more:  would 
you  have  them  not  hate  me  then  ?  their  hatred,  how*ever,  will  not 
affect  my  health.”  And  upon  this  he  burst  into  his  usual  Sardonic 
laugh.* 

Torquemada,  tlie  first  Spanish  inquUitor-gcncral,  (hiring  the 
eighteen  years  of  his  administration,  committed  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  victims  to  the  llanics,  and  sentenced  upwards  of 
ninety* seven  thousand  to  confiscation  and  various  )>cnaiices. 
When  v\li  and  roiipieinada  meet,  the  Mussulman  vi7.ir  will  he 
enraged  to  find  himself  outdone  hy  a  priest,  and  that  priest  a 
r'liristian.  riiere  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  Ali’s  achievement 
as  a  di'stroyer.  What  is  extraordinary  in  him,  is,  his  woiultH*ful 
cleviM-ness,  penetration,  and  jdiysical  energy.  All  the  affairs  of 
his  government  he  tiansuets  himseff.  lie  is  his  own  prime  mi¬ 
nister,  giving  daily  attention  to  all  the  concerns  of  his  army,  navy, 
and  roveiuic,  receiving  petitions  and  deciding  causes  in  |>ersoD, 
and  rarely  calling  for  the  services  of  liis  iiiini>ters.  His  quadi- 
ness  of  iiereeplion  and  diH'ision  are  equalled  only  hy  his  jiersc- 
verancc.  In  like  manner,  all  his  deep-laid  schenot's  of  aggmii- 
disemeiit,  all  the  rainificalions  of  his  policy,  ap|>car  to  have  tlieir 
origin  in  his  own  mind.  On  these  points,  as  well  as  in  res}iect 
of  All's  consnmmutc  dissimulation  and  address,  his  insight  into 
dial  actor,  his  engaging  familiarity  towaids  his  adticrauU) 
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cs|H*cmUy  his  troops,  ami  hU  jioutT  of  I'aHviiiaruig  hU  \ictiuih, 
3lr.  Jluglies’s  U*Klimoiiy  prrItH'tly  coiiicitU\s  with  tliu  scry 
ininutH  ticcoiiiU  given  by  Or.  lloUaml.  Nolhing  U  iiioro  asto* 
niching  than  that  u  man  whose  perfuiy  is  so  nolorioiib  that  not 
tile  slightest  reliance  can  he  placed  on  his  most  solemn  nigagc* 
iiieiits,  should  yet  he  capuhle  of  heguiliiig  into  a  fatal  coufiilenct; 
those  whom  he  has  before  dtHreived  ;  should  he  aide  repiuiletlly 
to  fleceivo,  not  only  individuals,  hut  his  own  go\ciumeiit;  amt 
not  only  his  own  government,  hut  e\eiy  other  wliieli  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  turn  him  to  its  advantage.  'I'lie  following  um^eiiote, 
if  autlientic,  is  highly  curious. 

‘  lie  once  gave  a  man  a  bouyourilee  to  kill  .mother  who  was  ob¬ 
noxious  to  him  :  the  bloody  dccnl  was  perpetrated,  hut  the  nsaasain 
found  in  the  pocket  of  his  victim  a  similar  houyourdec  for  his  own 
destruction.  lie  cairitKl  it  to  the  vizir,  and  cxpn^cd  some  signa  of 
astoni>hmcnt ;  when  Ali,  laughing,  replied,  “  Hey  imirrie,*  if  I  had 
not  given  liim  this,  he  would  never  have  put  himself  in  your  way,  and 
you  would  have  had  no  chance  of  effecting  your  piirpoae.”  In  fact, 
the  tyrant  w  ished  to  get  rid  of  both  or  either  of  them.’ 

Hut  althongli  the  character  of  Ali  is  without  relief,  and  his 
crimes  admit  of  no  palliation,  there  are  considerations  which 
tend  to  reconcile  the  mind  to  the  growth  and  prolonged  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  monstrous  despotism.  One  is  at  first  almost  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  wliat  the  previous  state  of  that  eoiiiilry  must 
liave  been,  to  which  the  government  of  this  ferocious  autocrat 
should  have  proved  on  the  whole,  as  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed 
that  it  is,  a  very  great  advantage.  Mr.  Hughes  Udis  us,  that 

‘  he  should  pronounce  the  people  of  Albania  comparutively  happy, 
whether  reference  he  made  to  their  own  state  before  the  conauli- 
dation  of  Ali’s  power,  or  to  that  which  still  exists  in  other  jksrts  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  In  Albania,  though  all  are  subject  to  one  mighty 
despot,  no  petty  tyrants  are  suffered  to  exist,  and  protection  is  given 
equally  to  the  Turk,  the  Greek,  and  the  Albanian,  against  the  iig- 
gressions  of  each  other.  Religious  toleration  is  freely  granted,  and 
the  regularity  of  monarchical  power  has  in  some  measure  succeede<l 
to  the  factions  of  aristocracies  and  republics.  I  here  exists  at  present 
a  security  in  these  dominions  which  we  should  seek  in  vain  where  the 
baleful  influence  of  the  Crescent  elsewhere  extends :  a  |>oIice  is  or- 
ganisecl,  robbers  are  extirpated,  roads  and  canals  arc  tiiudc  or  re¬ 
paired,  rivers  arc  rendered  navigable,  so  that  the  merchant  can  now 
traverse  the  Albanian  districts  with  safety,  and  the  traveller  w  itli  con¬ 
venience;  agriculture  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  improves,  eonimercc 
increases,  and  tlie  whole  nation  advancp  perhaps  unconscioubly  to¬ 
wards  liiglicr  destinies  and  greater  happiness.* 

The  truth  is,  that,  in  this  world,  evil  only  can  cope  with  evil 

*  Blockhead;  derived,  says  Mr.  II.,  from  the  vocative  of 
it  is  a  tuvourite  w  ord  witli  the  Vi/ir. 
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on  cquftl  terms.  In  the  moral  system,  as  well  as  in  physical 
nature,  the  ay^ency  of  storm  and  lightning  is  requisite  to  clear 
the  stmosphere  ;  and  sometimes  a  calamitous  conflagration  shall 
be  the  only  means  of  arresting  a  pestilence.  If  the  Turkiah  go¬ 
vernment  is  doomed  to  fall,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  no  circiiinatanoc 
eouhl  more  directly  tentl  in  its  ultimate  consequences  to  hasten 
that  event,  than  the  consolidation  of  this  extensive  viceroyalty  ; 
by  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  nominal  empire  of  the  Porte 
has  been  in  etlect  so  long  abstracted  from  its  dominion,  and  a 
revolution  silently  prcMluced  in  the  habits  of  the  population,  that 
will  rentier  it  very  dinicult  to  make  them  relish  the  old  system 
again.  J'he  dynasty  of  Ali,  king  of  Kpirus,  will  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  be  as  short-lived  as  that  of  Napoleon.  The  event  which 
Mr.  Hughes  affirms  to  be  ‘  impossible,’  has,  indeed,  already 
taken  plaee  :  the  mountain  barriers  of  Kpirus  have  betm  scaled 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  Porte,  and  loannina  is  in  ruins.  But 
still,  should  Ali  |>erish — and  the  latest  accounts  left  him  shut  up 
in  Tepeleni  in  a  very  critical  |>osturo  of  his  affairs — we  should 
nevertiieh'ss  confidently  anticipate  that  the  districts  which  have 
formed  the  extensive  theatre  of  his  exploits,  would  not  |)ertua- 
nently  he  retained  by  the  imbeeilc  power  that  claims  to  be  the 
sovereign  proprietor.  Ali  does  not  appear  to  have  bad  the 
talents  of  a  general :  he  has  conquered  by  perfidy,  and  main¬ 
tained  his  acquisitions  hy  intrigue.  Defeated  at  Constantinople, 
he  would  not  long,  therefore,  he  able  to  reign  at  loannina. 
Conscious  of  the  insecurity  of  his  situation  in  case  of  his  pro¬ 
voking  the  vengeance  of  the  Porte,  he  has  always  discovered  a 
strong  anxiety  to  gain  a  footing  in  some  one  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  in  order,  as  it  is  supposed,  that  he  might  have  an  in¬ 
sular  retreat.  Ry  what  means  his  pix'sent  reverse  of  fortune  has 
been  effected,  we  are  not  informed  ;  hut  an  old  tyrant,  hated  by 
his  subjects,  and  unsupported  by  an  army,  is  an  easy  conquest. 
All’s  own  sons  may  verv  possibly  have  lent  their  aid  in  bringing 
about  his  downfal.  Vely  Pasha,  his  second  son,  is  described  by 
Mr.  Hughes  as  differing  from  the  Vizir  in  being  at  once  a 
strong  bigot  to  the  Mahomme<lan  faith,  and  an  attached  and 
faitlifiil  subject  of  the  Porte,  on  whicb  account  his  pretensions  to 
succeed  his  father  were  favoured  by  a  large  party  of  Osinanli 
Turks,  and  were  thought  likely  to  receive  the  support  of  the 
Multan.  It  was  not,  tlierefore,  in  the  line  of  hereditary  suc¬ 
cession,  or  of  legitimacy^  that  we  could  have  looked  for  an 
efficient  inheritor  of  All’s  dominion,  even  if  he  had  been  allowed 
to  live  out  the  dregs  of  his  existence  in  security.  He  has 
cleared  the  ground,  extiqiited  some  half  dozen  tribes  of  fe¬ 
rocious  marauders,  and  put  down,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
the  old  trade,  of  kleftt's  ;  for  all  which  be  richly  deserves  the 
thanks  of  whoever  succeeds  him  in  lii?  vizir-ship  :  but  to  lay  tkc 
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foundations  of  a  new  (ireciaii  kingdom,  will  reauirc  talents  of 
another  order,  and  iron  as  well  as  gold.  The  nigh  protecting 
Sovereign  of  the  Seven  Islands,  that  has  sutfered  for  wiac 
reasons  its  old  Albanian  ally  to  ho  redueetl  to  his  present  exi¬ 
gencies,  will  do  well  to  keep  its  eye  on  the  neighbouring  coii- 
linent ;  and  we  do  not  see  why,  if  the  iieople  particularly  wish 
it,  that  same  Power  should  not  one  clay  take  that  aectiou  of 
Continental  Greece  also  under  its  protection  ;  not  failing,  of 
course,  to  rcsjH‘ct  and  perpetuate  there  the  estahlished  ndigioii 
of  the  Koran.  One  of  the  worst  things  about  Ali,  in  the  esli- 
ination  of  his  Mussulman  subjects,  was,  that  he  visited  a  mosque 
hilt  once  a  year. 

Purga  will  now,  it  is  expected,  being  delivered  from  the  vin- 
dielive  despotism  of  Ali,  receive  back  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  exiled  iuhabituuts.  Relative  to  the  cession  of  this  important 
fortress  and  territory,  so  much  has  btsm  said  and  written,  and 
assertions  and  rojireseutatious  so  opposite  have  been  positively 
maintained  by  the  scribes  of  Government  and  their  op|>oneiiU, 
that  it  is  tlifficult  to  come  at  the  precise  truth.  Mr.  iluglies 
stigmatises  the  transaction  as  unjust,  cruel,  aud  impolitic,  an 
disgraceful  to  the  English  name ;  and  he  gives  a  very  minute 
detail  of  the  circumstances  under  which,  after  remaining  for 
about  three  years  ‘  under  the  poweH’ul  legis  of  Great  Britain/ 
it  was  consigned  over  to  its  inveterate  and  bloody  enemy.  The 
relation,  assuredly,  if  correct,  will  justify  his  expressions,  la 
these  details,  he  professes  himself  to  have  been  ‘  uninHueDced 
*  by  any  party  feelings,  and  unexcited  by  auy  motives  to  de- 
‘  traction.* 

*  I  am  totally  unacquainted  with  the  iodividuals  connected,  or  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  connected,  with  the  cession  of  Parga,  and  no  one,  I  thinx, 
vho  has  read  these  pages,  will  accuse  me  of  a  desire  to  calumniate 
my  country ;  a  country  whose  constitution  1  venerate,  and  whose  very 
toil  1  love  ;  but  he  who  loves  his  own  country  best  will  be  most  tender 
of  the  rights  of  others,  and  1  own  1  have  been  anxious  that  every 
shadow  of  reproach  should  vanish  from  tlie  name  of  that  country 
amongst  foreign  nations,  and  that  its  ancient  character  for  honour 
and  generosity  should  be  preserved  inviolate  :  liavin^  moreover  been 
a  resident  upon  the  rock  of  Parga,  and  also  resident  in  Albania,  when 
the  tyrant  whose  history  1  have  undertaken  to  portray,  made  bis 
hrst  attempts  against  tiiat  republic,  I  felt  called  upon  to  detail  fear¬ 
lessly  and  impartially  every  circumstance  of  this  unfortunate  case  upon 

the  authenticity  of  which  I  could  rely.* . ‘  Let  the  reader 

weigh  well  in  his  mind  the  following  paragraphs,  which  appeared  in 
the  same  paper  with  his  Excellency  the  Lora  High  Commissioner’s 
speech  (before  tlie  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Ionian  April 

7,  1820),  and  then  suy  whether  some  inquiry  upon  tills  important 
tiabjcct  which  compromises  the  honour  of  a  great  nati()n»  is  not  indis¬ 
pensable. 
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*  On  the  2:hl  of  November  last,  a  notification  on  tlic  part  of  Sir 
Thomas  MaitJfliul  was  made  to  the  Parjruinote  cmi^i-ani*  who  are  still 
at  Corfu,  inftiriiiing  them  that,  uf>im  romlf/rratiout  bis  Excellency  in¬ 
tended  to  rcimhurnr  them  the.  dedtiction  made  Jhr  frei^htngr  of  the 
moneji/  brought  on  board  the  English  frigate  (hinifmede^  Captain 
SpenVer,  from  Prevesa  to  Corfu,  and  other  expenses  ;  but  that  he 
should  expect  from  them,  af\er  such  reimbursement,  a  receipt  in  full 
for  the  value  of  the  property  tliey  had  left  at  Par«;a.  They  were  also 
informed  that,  should  the  Ionian  government  have  any  unoccupied 
lands,  u  grant  would  be  made  to  them,  and  u  church  built  at  the 
ex|Kmse  of  that  government. 

*  “  The  answer  of  the  Parguinotes  was,  that  if  the  deduction  in 
question  had  been  improperly  exacted,  they  did  not  conceive  that  any 
conditions  could  be  imposed  on  restoring  the  amount  to  them ;  that 
no  consideration,  not  even  the  distress  which  many  of  them  were 
suffering  at  the  time,  should  induce  them  to  give  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  for  an  indemnItic«'ition  of  w  hich  tliey  had  received  only  a  part. 
'ITiat  if  it  was  his  Excellency’s  intention  to  grant  them  lands,  they 
begged  that  such  lands  should  be  specificall}-  nointed  out,  that  it 
might  be  seen  whether  they  were  really  susceptible  of  cultivation,  or 
•terile  and  uncultivatable,  like  the  little  island  of  Meganizi,  of  which 
mention  had  originally  been  made;  that  they  had  sent  deputies  to 
England  to  obtain  redress  for  the  wrongs  they  had  sustained ;  and 
that,  until  an  answer  w  as  received,  it  was  not  in  their  pow  er  to  enter 
into  any  new  arrangements.”  ’ 

Coitstderable  pains  were  taken  to  persuade  the  Pargliiolcs  to 
transfer  their  aUegiance  to  tlie  Vixir  ;  but  their  iiiianiinous  resolve 
was,  to  emigrate  rather  than  sliaie  tiie  fate  of  Prevesa.  Their 
objections  to  he/mg  placed  at  the  mercy  of  their  implacable 
enemy,  will  not  appear  to  our  readers  wholly  iiiireasonahte ; 
albeit  tliere  are  gentlemen  in  this  country,  who  cannot  conceive 
,\fliy  they  should  have  eiitertnined  so  bad  an  opinion  of  him. 
Colonel  dc  Bosset  llieu  ordered  an  estimate  to  b<!  taken  of  public 
and  private  property  ;  and  Mr.  Hughes  terms  it  ‘  a  very  inode- 
‘  rate  calculation,’  whicli  made  it  amount  to  <500,000/. :  ‘  a  very 
‘  small  pittance’  lie  says,  ‘  for  a  wcll-huilt  city  containing  near 
‘  4000  inhabitants,  and  villages  jicojiled  with  many  more,  in  a 
‘  tract  of  the  most  fertile  territory  that  can  be  imagined,  within 
‘  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles,  enriched  with  J^l,000  olive  trees, 
‘  from  which  the  liiiest  oil  in  the  Ijevant  was  made  and  exported 
*  on  the  most  advantageous  t<*rms.’  Witli  tliis  sum  the  iiihabU 
taiits  profi*ssisl  ihomsolvcs  satisfied,  but  not  so  the  purcliasi'r : 
accordingly.  Colonel  do  Hosset  being  *  reluived  from  his  post,* 
a  new  valuation  was  made  by  British  and  Albanian  cuinmis.siou- 
€^rs,  which  bnnigbt  down  the  compensation  to  lo0,000/.  Mr. 
Hughes  |>ositively  atlirms,  that  the  ffdt/ierithj  of  the  fruit  alone 
in  an  abundant  season,  Is  worth  more  than  was,  on  this  t*stiinate, 
given  for  (be  \»live  tnavs  witbiti’tlie  Pargliiotc  territory.  N5i<h 
this  valuation,  the  Parghiolo  of  couisc  were  not  satisfied  ;  hut 
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their  remonstrances  were  answereil  only  whit  threats;  and  they 
liiul  no  aUernativc  hot  to  submit  to  their  late,  uiiU  c\acuutc  iUo 
u  rritory  hetore  the  'rin  k  should  enter  it.  ^ 

'I'lie  Quarterly  Reviewers,  however,  will  liuve  it,  tliat  alhtiu; 
(iissui^laeiion  lus  l»ei»n  producTil  hy  Chtluiiel  ile  liosoel,  wIumu 
they  s|u*ak  el*  in  terms  ot’  virnleni  contempt,  niid  hy  .Sir  CharloH 
)loiick*s  speL*ch  in  the  House  of  Coiiimons.  'I'iil  that  s|»eecb 
appeared  in  the  newspapiM-s,  nil  parties,  it  seems,  wen*  quite 
contented  ;  nay  more,  the  Pari^hioti*^,  conscious  nt’  havinu^  made 
an  exoi'llent  bari^ain  in  obtaining;  somethini'  like  50/.  a  matt 
(snhji*ct  to  lreii^hlHg;e  ami  ‘  «»t her  expenses’)  as  a  compcMisatton 
for  the  loss  of  property  and  their  natal  soil,  an?  lam^hing;  in  their 
sleeves  at  their  henefat  tors  and  partisans.  Ali  Paslni,  say  lhi*se 
<;enthMneii,  has  much  improved  Albania,  and  IhcntfurehewowlA 
no  donhi  have  miwle  these  Parj'iru*lcs  a  very  i;;uod  sovercIg;ii,  if 
they  had  not  been  so  t'astitlioiis  us  to  oi>jecl  to  him,  or  rather,  so 
onnniiiij;  us  to  take  the  opportunity  of  sellin*^  their  city  on  such 
^(Mul  terms.  Resides,  Ali  Pasha  had  nothing;  to  do  with  the 
negotiation  :  it  was  irded  to  the  Porte.  .Inst  as  if  the  Porte, 
at  a  lime  tliat  its  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  the  extensive 
iraslialics  ln*ld  hy  Ali,  was  in  jeopardy,  would  have  eared  a  straw 
aliont  a  territory  twenty  miles  in  ciren inference,  liad  not  AK 
I’ashu,  hy  liis  agents  at  Constnntinojde,  instigated  the  Turkish 
l^overnmcnt  to  make  the  demaud  !  And  after  all,  the  Vir/ir  ond 
Sir  Thomas  Maitland  arc  confidently  stated  to  havt*  had  a  secret 
at^reement  on  the  subject.  Hut  then,  the  Parejhiotes  are* great 
rusc'als, — ‘  robbers  all  at  Pargn,’  as  Mr.  llobhouse  himself 
assures  us;  aud  for  Mr.  Hobhouse’s  authority  in  this  one  par* 
ticular,  the  Reviewers  profess  (he  greatest  rf*spect.  'Phey  ore 
(’liristians,  iiuleed,  in  nniue,  hut  it  is  men*ly  in  name  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  argued,  they  ha\c  no  claim  iii>un  Kritish  generoMty 
on  that  ground.  We  should  have  thought  even  the  corrupt 
Chrisliunity  of  the  Hreek  Church  something  belter  than  the 
intolerance  of  Alahommedtnism ;  and  that  there  could  be  no 
very  essential  religious  dittercncc  helwef»n  the  ilreek  of  Parga 
and  the  (ireek  of  Corfu  or  /ante,  where  the  religion  of  the 
(jrcek  Church  is  establislied.  As  to  their  ehariicler  in  other 
rcs|>ecls,  (icneral  Campbell,  (the  High  Commissioner  with 
whom  the  Parghiotis  treated  lor  the  surnmder  of  their  country 
to  the  British  Hag,)  in  his  instructions  to  Ideui.  Hrulton,  eha- 
racteri/es  them  as  ‘  Alhanian  Greeks,  extremely  tenacious  of 

*  tlieir  freedom,  and  of  the  liberty  of  their  small  cointiiuniiy,  ami 
‘  habitiiallv  adverse  to  the  dominion  ol  the  'I  urks ;  a  spirited 
‘  and  independent  ])eople,  though  at  the  same  time  docile  and 

*  easy  of  command  when  trealetl  liherally  aiul  justly.’  As  for 
the  charge  of  piracy,  Mr.  Hughes  alhnns,  that  a  ]»erfwn  yvho 
should  bring  it  against  them' would  he  Unghcsl  at  for. his  igno- 
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rmnce,  since  there  never  was  a  more  industrious  and  conimerrlit 
people,  ^  nor  was  ever  an  instance  known  of  a  Par^hiot  pirate 
*'  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.* 

*  The  following  is  Colonel  Leake’s  opinion  of  the  Parghiotcs  (Re¬ 
searches  in  Greece,  p.  413),  in  reference  to  an  unfavourable  notion 
of  their  character,  which  Mr.  Hobhouse  had  unwarily  contracted. 

This  character  of  the  Parghiotes  is  not  just,  and  they  are  Grrekt^ 
noi  Alhanitms,  Parga  is  one  of  those  places  which,  being  in  a  state 
approaching  to  independence,  may  be  supposed  to  furnish  the  strong, 
est, resemblance  to  tne  ancient  republics  of  Greece.  Under  the  Vc- 
netians  they  enjoyed  a  municipality  of  their  own,  and  certain  privi. 
leges,  which,  when  tliey  became  vassals  of  Turkey,  were  secured  to 
them  by  the  powers  who  guaranteed  the  Scptinsular  republic.  Hence 
at  Parga,  property  was  more  secure  and  industry  more  encouraged 
than  at  any  place  upon  the  continent  of  Greece ;  but  their  situation 
has  been  altered  since  the  arrival  of  the  French,”  ’ 

After  citing  Col.  de  Bosset’s  equally  favourable  opinion,  Mr. 
Hughes  adds : 

*  These  accounts  of  the  character  of  the  Parghiotes  were  amply 
confirmed  to  me,  when  1  visited  their  country,  by  that  excellent 
officer  the  lion.  Sir  Charles  Gordon,  under  whose  government  the 
people  appeared  to  enjoy  as  great  a  degree  of  rational  civil  liberty, 
supported  by  finnDess,  and  dignified  by  urbanity,  os  1  ever  recollect 
witnessing  in  any  settlement  occupied  by  the  British  arms.* 

Whether  the  scene  which  is  said  to  have  been  witnessed  on 
the  evacuation  of  Parga  by  the  natives,  did  or  did  not  take 
place  as  described,  is  a  matter  of  small  moment.  Mr.  Hughes 
only  rei>eat8  the  story,  as  given  in  the  pa|)ers  of  the  day,**  con- 
*  firmea  by  the  best  authorities*  which  he  could  procure ;  hut 
this  vague  affirmation  will  not  give  his  report  the  value  of  an 
independent  testimony.  It  is  not,  however,  the  positive  contra¬ 
diction  blasoncil  in  capital  letters,  by  which  that  statement  is 
met  in  the  Quarterly  lleview,  that  will  convince  every  person, 
that  the  Parghiotes  left  their  homes,  their  country,  and  the  se¬ 
pulchres  of  their  ancestors,  without  that  impassioned  regret  of 
which  even  semi -barbarous  tribes  have  been  found  suscefitiblo 
on  being  torn  from  their  native  land.  On  the  contrary, 
l>ettis}i  eagerness  which  is  displayed  to  invalidate  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  that  regret  as  a  mere  fiction,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
elaborate  misrepresentations  contained  in  the  article,  and  the 
courteous  terms  in  which  Ali  Pasha  is  referred  to,  will  confirm 
many  readers  in  the  opinion  that  the  whole  transaction  was  a 
most  disgraceful  one,  alike  harsh,  unjust,  and  impolitic. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  resuming  the  thread  of  our 
Author's  travelling  narrative.  He  explored  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  parts  of  Albania,  of  which  a  neat  map  is  prefixed  to  tls* 
seoond  volume,  spent  some  time  at  loannina,  visited  Huiita 
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Maurai  and  Paxo;  and  al  alter  paasing  a  few  days  at- 

Farga,  took  leave  of  tlie  coast  of  Epirus  and  the  Ionian  Islands, 
for  the  Italian  shores  on  his  return  home. 

it  is  hardly  worth  while,  |)erhap8,  to  notice  some  slight 
defects  of  style  in  the  present  volumes.  Mr.  Hughes's  chief 
fault  is  u  reilundaucy  both  in  his  descriptions  and  his  phrases : 
he,  for  instance,  always  ascends  up  and  descends  (/otm,  sur* 
renders  up,  &c. ;  anathema  is  very  nee<Uessly  coupled  with 
curse,  and  harem  is  explained  to  signify  *  apartment  of  the 

*  women.'  His  language,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark, 
is  much  too  fine :  thus  we  are  told,  that  *  Ali's  heart  is  harder 

*  than  flint,  and  not  a  tiinyle  rill  Jram  the  fount  of  mercy  Jlow$ 

^  into  hiit  souU  Wc  have  met  with  several  instances  of  |>aU 
pable  repetition,  and  must  complain  that  the  total  disregard  of 
compression  displayed  in  tlie  composition,  often  becomes  very 
wearisome.  The  contents  of  the  two  volumes  might  with  great 
advantage  be  got  into  the  compass  of  one,  by  means  of  scarcely 
any  other  retrenchments  than  those  of  style,  and  the  bringing 
together  all  the  information  relating  to  one  point,  which  the  reader 
bas  often  to  collect  from  diflerent  chapters  or  different  volumes. 
It  would,  we  think,  have  been  a  more  judicious  arrangement,  too, 
if  the  historical  sketches,  instead  of  interrupting  the  topographi¬ 
cal  narrative,  had  been  reserved  for  an  appenaix.  These  hints 
the  Author  will,  perhaps,  not  disdain  to  attend  to  in  the  event  of 
his  work  reaching  an  octavo  edition.  In  the  meantime,  he  will 
accept  our  Uianks  for  the  interesting  and  not  unimportant  infor¬ 
mation  for  which  we  are  indebtetl  to  him.  The  plates,  diiefly 
from  Mr.  Cotterell's  drawings,  are  highly  illustrative. 


Art,  Ill.  1.  Sermons,  By  the  Ucv.  Charles  Robert  Maturin,  Curate  of 
St.  Peter's,  Dublin.  8vo.  12s.  London.  1819. 

2.  Melmoth,  the  Wanderer:  a  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  “  Bertram,"  a 
Tragedy.  4  vols.  12mo.  London.  1820. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Maturin  does  not  assist  the  argument  of 
those  who  plead,  in  behalf  of  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
that  they  secure  patronage  to  talent,  and  offer  the  effectual 
means  of  enlisting  it  in  the  service  of  religion.  He  is  unques¬ 
tionably  a  man  of  genius  and  high  attaiomeDts,  and  yet  we  find 
him  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  sources  of  emolument  by 
no  means  suited  to  the  character  of  u  clergyman.  Uomanoes, 
novels,  and  dramas  are,  emphatically,  the  literature  ot  the  world : 
they  at  once  draw, their  illustrations  from  its  various  scenes  and 
vicissitudes,  and  address  themselves  to  those  depraved  and 
debilitated  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling  which  limit  themselves 
to  the  present  state  as  their  proper  and  only  sphere.  1  o  this 
frame  of  mind  all  such  writings  exclusively  minister ;  they  are 
of  the  earth,  earthly and,  as  connected  only  with  the  lower 
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world,  it  H  aUogetlior  unseemly  that  they  slioidd  on^nate  with 
un  iiidiviilual  wlioj^e  hi^li  ofliee  it  is  to  wean  his  fellow  men  from 
the  vanilies  mid  |)ussioiis  <»f  the  preieiit  life,  and  to  dirtH^t  their 
alVectioiiH  and  th<‘ir  aims  towards  tl»e  life  to  come.  Yet,  to  theM! 
uuprolituhle  ami  injurious  occupations  has  Mr.  Maturiii  fieeit 
uri»’i*d,  if  our  information  be  accurate,  by  the  exigencies  of  a 
family,  and  by  the  insuflicieiicy  of  the  income  tlerivecl  from  liis 
professional  <‘\(‘rtinns.  While  men  of  <lonbtful  eharacler  who 
can  cominaml  private  or  stale  patronage,  find  easy  access  to 
high  preh'mient,  an  individual  of  undoiifited  talent  and  correct 
life,  is  com|>elled  t<»  descend  to  tliese  unworthy  ineHiis  of  im- 
pro\iiig  liis  situation,  hy  the  harriers  which  in  of  a  scciilarize<l 
church  are  opposeil  to  his  advancement. 

Not  that  we  consider  these  circumstances  os  justifying  Mr. 
l^latiirin  in  tlie  election  which  lie  has  made  of  an  ohnoxious  de¬ 
partment  of  literatiin* ;  still  less  cun  we  hold  him  innocent  on 
the  woi  ijlitifr  aeensutioii  of  having  made  a  stimulaiing  appeal  to 
liie  darker  passions  of  our  nature.  Our  rt'eolleclion  of  his 
works  is  not  snilicienlly  ilistinct  to  enable  us,  even  were  we 
prompted  to  it  by  inclination,  to  pass  them  in  minute  review  for 
the  purjH»so  of  establishing  tins  charge ;  hut  we  can  recal  quite 
enough  both  of  their  s)>irii  and  details,  to  take  away  all  hrsiU- 
tion  ill  ntHnning,  that  their  style  and  manner  Ix'ar  no  trace  of  the 
rich  and  pn^gnant  simplicity  of  English  genius.  His  oast  of 
inTention  and  position  is  foreign  and  meretricious,  with 
much  of  the  murky  extravagance,  and  a  full  share  of  the  corrupt 
and  cxaggeiMUMl  sensibility  of  the  iiennan  school.*  Still,  they 
are  the  ))roduetions  of  a  mind  of  great'  though  misdirected 
powei*s  ;  in  the  midst  of  unnatural  excitement,  there  are  pas¬ 
sages  of  redeeming  beauty  and  feeling ;  and  while  surrounded 
hy  a  whole  chaos  of  absurdity,  we  have  been  frecpiently  struck 
with  eoiKM'ptions  of  the  greatest  force  and  splendour.  Montorio 
was  the  fii >t  ami  the  most  striking  of  these  publications :  its 
story  is  of  the  grossest  improbability  both  in  its  invention  and  its 
conduct,  but  it  contains  scenes  and  descriptions  strongly 
wrought  up,  and  admirably  finislied.  Ilis  subsequent  elforts 
have,  jierhaps,  conlaiticxl  a  larger  jiroportion  of  his  cliaraeterisitic 
defects  ;  but  they  are  not  without  traces  of  the  master-hand. 
The  spf'cch  of  old  l)e  Hacey  in  the  Wild  Irish  l^y,  is  an  adiiii- 
rnhle  transcript  of  the  hurried  and  impassioned  eloquence  of  an 
aged  semi-savage ;  and  the  following  description  of  a  clergyman 
is,  with  some  abatements,  so  excellently  executed,  that  we  shall 
copy  part  of  the  extract  which  we  made  from  the  work  when  it 
passetl  through  our  hands  some  years  since. 


*  For  our  review  of  “  Ik-rtnini,"  see  Eclectic  Review,  N.  b.  Vul.  \  1* 
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•  llis  name  was  Corbetr.  Ho  had  ^H^on  a  curate  fix  and  forty  ycarv* 
He  soujjht  not  lobe  any  thing  else.  The  religion  he  profissed  had  taught 
him,  ‘having foot!  and  raiment, to  be  therewith  content/  and  the  same  in¬ 
fluence  extending  to  his  habits,  had  enabled  him  by  temperance  and  pm- 

dtmee,  to  obtain  all  he  thought  necessary  in  life . tie  never  rend 

prayers;  hb  prayed — and  with  such  deep  and  ferv'cnt  feeling,  with  emphasis 
so  obviously  siiggc'sted,  not  by  the  art,  but  by  the  natun*.  of  supplication  ; 
with  pauses  so  strongly  rourketl  by  solemnity  of  recollection,  ami  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  act,  without  a  susptmsion  of  the  feeling,  that  his  congre¬ 
gation  almost  unconsciously  joined  in  the  response's  which  were  origi¬ 
nally  inlend('d  for  their  utterance,  and  felt  the  force  of  habit  and  of 
indolence  yield  to  the  holy  energy  with  which  he  poured  out  hts  petitions. 

I  never  hciud  man  preach  as  he  did.  He  was  a  scholar  to  whom  few  I 
have  ever  met  were  superior.  lie  was  a  man  delighting  in  conversation, 
in  which,  if  light,  he  would  amuse,  and  if  argumentative,  he  could 
instruct,  more  than  any  other  man  I  ever  listened  to.  But  in  the  pulpit, 
he  laid  aside  the  wisdom  of  words,  ami  the  weapons  of  fleshly  warfitre 
altogether.  I'hat  he  was  a  scholar  you  felt  not ;  that  he  was  a  man  of 
rich  imagination,  or  of  strong  reasoning  powers ;  you  felt  not  that  he 
or  bis  tliscourse  could  be  referred  lo  any  class  of  mind  or  com()ositum 
that  could  assist  you  to  judge  of  them  in  a  temporal  sense.  But  you 
felt  irresistibly  that  he  was  a  believer,  pleading  with  the  power  of  con- 
\iclion  ;  that  he  was  a  religionist,  speaking  from  experience,  commend¬ 
ing  a  life  he  lived,  and  a  felicity  he  felt ;  that  he  spoke  and  acted  on 
principles  which,  though  beyond  the  range  of  existence,  were  not 
beyond  the  range  of  reality ;  principles  which  he  made  present  aiut 
vivid  and  substantial,  alike  by  the  force  of  eloquence  and  the  force 
of  example.  He  was  a  sp^cr  who,  of  all  olhert  1  ever  heard, 
succeeded  most  in  arerting  your  attention  from  himself  to  hit  subject, 
it  was  long  after  bis  sermon  bad  concluded  that  you  could  thiuk 
of  the  preacher — like  the  priest  in  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  he  disappeared 

in  the  cloud  of  incense  himself  sent  up . Though  his  positions 

were  btnmg  and  important,  they  were  clothed  in  a  language  whose 
peculiar  and  providential  felicity  is,  that  it  is  the  universal  language, 
the  first  language  that  religion  talks  to  the  car  of  infancy,  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  genius  reverences,  and  ignorance  understands,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  pjet  and  of  the  saint,  the  language  of  divinity  and  of  the 
heart,  the  language  of  the  Scriptures.  He  spoke  as  a  father  pleading 
with  a  wayward  child  ;  he  spoke  as  a  judge  with  a  criminal,  to 
confess  and  be  forgiven ;  as  a  guide  with  a  wanderer,  to  return  and 
to  rest.  When  he  finished  his  sermon,  it  was  not  with  Cowper's  ‘  wtll- 

hred  whisper/  He  appeared  for  some  time  engaged  in  prayer . . 

When  he  came  down  and  walked  among  us,  though  the  thunder  of  bit 
^‘loqnonre  was  hushed,  his  countenance  spoke  still.  He  bad  descended 
from  the  mount,  but  his  visage  retained  the  brightness  of  that  high 
place. - If  I  write  of  this  man,  1  shall  write  volumes. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  there  is  so  much  of  what  is  excellent, 
as  to  give  us  additional  cause  for  lamenting  that  the  fine  facultiei 
of  its  Author  should  be  degradetl  to  any  labour  inferior  to 
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the  higli  pursuits  of  his  profession.  As  a  whole,  these  sermons  arc 
writtfMi  in  a  purer  taste  than  any  other  of  his  productions;  and 
they  contain  imssat^cs  of  great  richness,  beauty,  and  vigour.  As 
a  tlieologian,  indeed,  Mr.  ]Maturiii  has  much  to  acipiire.  His 
views  seem  to  bo  sutticiently  clear  and  correct  as  far  as  tbev 
extend,  but  their  range  is  limited  ;  they  fall  short  of  that  ampler 
sphere  where  the  mind  taught  from  above,  and  deeply  imbued 
with  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  Divine  truth,  delights  to  expatiate, 
IMr.  M.  is  strangely  fearful  of  committing  himself:  ho  frequently 
exhibits  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  with  fidelity  and  feeling,  but 
he  seems  restlessly  anxious  to  satisfy  his  hearers  that  he  is  guilt¬ 
less  of  ^  Huritanism.*  He  occasionally  indulges  himself  in  a 
dignified  sneer  at  enthusiasm,  and  ventures  on  a  little  common¬ 
place  slang  about  ‘  the  lungs  of  the  preachers  of  the  conventicle.’ 
All  this  is  excessively  weak  :  a  good  cause  rejects  it,  and  it  will 
utterly  fail  of  assisting  a  bad  one.  Among  the  Huritans  of  the 
conventicle,  there  arc  not  a  few  who  are  somewhat  more  than  a 
match  for  Mr.  M.  in  the  fair  field  of  polemics.  Hut  wc  suspect 
that  he  is  fully  aware  of  this,  ami  that  he  well  knows  what 
weapons  are  best  suited  to  the  infirmity  of  his  cause,  and  to  the 
measure  of  his  own  controversial  skill.  We  can  scarcely  recol¬ 
lect  elsewhere  a  piece  of  argument  so  signal  in  debility  as  the 
sermon  ^wofessing  to  offer  ‘  reasons  for  preferring  the  comimi- 
‘  nion  of  the  Church  of  England.*  It  opens  in  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  manner. 

‘  The  strongest  characteristic  of  man  is  his  mutability — it  is  marked 
in  every  action  of  life,  whether  public  or  domestic  —it  ulVecls  him  in 
every  ])ursuit,  whether  of  business  or  of  pleasure  ;  all  that  he  docs  has 
the  lovo  of  chunpc  inscribed  on  it  ;  it  is  the  only  epitaph  that  all  his 
buried  pursuits,  and  all  their  buriinl  pursuers  may  bear,  hoin  him  who 
exchani;etl  Paradise  for  a  desert  world,  to  the  babe  of  yisterduy  who 
vvct'ps  lor  a  toy,  and  the  moment  he  has  obtained,  rcsiaus  it  for  another. 
In  pleasum,  the  taste  for  variety  is  but  loo  natural,  for  the  very  etVect  of 
pleasure  is  to  satiate,  and  nothing  but  novelty  can  stimulate  the  palled 
appetite,  whose  artificial  orgasm,  wearied  with  indulgence,  demands 
excitement ;  but  our  rage  for  variety  extends  to  other  objects — to  every 
object — to  all  that  occupies — to  all  that  interests.  The  beggar  feels  it 
when  he.  .wnnders  from  hovel  to  hovel,  as  much  as  the  conqueror  when 
he  traverses  from  iTgion  to  n*gion  ;  yet  both  find  only  weariness  in  the 
rhinigt*,  Itir  both  liml  only  a  repetition  of  circumstanci^  without  a 
renewal  of  excitement  from  them.  Singular  contrast  between  internal 
restlessness  and  external  uniformity  !  '1  he  fim  burns  within  us,  but  life 

ivfuses  fresh  fuel.  This  passion,  so  universally  acknowledged  and  ftU, 
would  be  comparatively  harmless,  if  wo  indulged  it  only  in  our  pleasures  ; 
but  it  becomes  perilous  and  mischievous  iu  the  extreme,  w  hen  we  permit 
it  to  extend  its  range,  and  operate  on  the  institutions  of  society  and  the 
tonus  of  goveriuiieiit.  It  is  still  worse  w  hen  wc  sufler  it  to  rage  among 
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iho  principles  of  rclicion,  aiiil  try  its  insane  strengtli  against  the  powers 
of  (lie  world  to  come.’ 

Hut  wliat  bearing  have  these  observations,  in  the  general 
accuracy  of  which  every  botiy  will  acquiesce,  on  the  main  ques¬ 
tion  ?  Why,  says  Mr.  Maturin,  *  the  rage  for  novelty  alone 
^  has  filled  a  hundred  conventieles  !'  Tliis  is  a  pure  gratis 
dictum^  and  is  just  as  fairly  urge  '  by  the  Romanists  against  the 
Kngiish  Hierarchy,  as  by  the  latter  against  the  Dissenters. 
He  tlien  proceeds  to  propose  *  two  short  tests:’—*  //*  any 

*  religion  is  exclusive,  that  religion  must  he  unscripiural  ;* 
and  ‘  The  religion  that  is  opposite  to  intellectual  cultivati<m, 

*  must  be  false, To  the  first  of  these  points,  let  Mr.  Maturin 
himself  look  :  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  foundation- 
stone  of  all  establishments.  To  the  second  it  is  enough  to  reply, 
that  the  great  body  of  English  Dissenters  utterly  reject  the 
imputation.  After  a  most  illiberally  expressed  regret  that  non¬ 
conformists  have  been  entrusted  with  what  he  is  pleased  to  term 

*  power,’  he  proceeds,  under  an  empty  disclaimer  of  *  profes- 

*  sional  pedantry,*  to  laud  and  magnify  the  *  venerable  fabric* 
and  *  admirable  constitution*  of  the  Established  Church.  Ho 
starts  at  score. 

‘  'I'hc  great  obvious  advantage  that  the  Church  of  England  possesses 
is,  that  she  has  in  her  homilies,  her  liturgy,  and  her  articles,  a  stotichird 
tliat  can  neither  lx*  removed  nor  shaken,  an  unalterable  test  of  the  sound- 
ness  of  her  doctrines.  'I'his  is  an  advantage  inestimable !  If  her  chil¬ 
dren  wander,  to  this  they  can  be  recalled — if  they  murmur  against  her, 
by  this  let  her  be  tried,  and  she  shall  be  justided.  Is  this  an  advuntagi: 
to  Ihj  claimed  by  the  rambling  followers  of  an  unorganized  meeting, 
where  the  creed  of  the  day  depends  on  the  preacher,  where  contra¬ 
diction,  error,  and  absurdity,  may  succeed  each  other  without  detection 
or  rebuke,  because — they  have  no  standard  for  their  opinions,  'l'l\c 
Scriptures  they  have,  doubtless — but  of  the  Scripture  every  stubborn 
fanatic  will  dwm  himself  ;i8  good  a  ju<lge,  and  as  sound  an  interpreter, 
as  his  brother  or  his  pastor;  uy,  and  his  confidence  and  obstinacy  will 
be  in  the  direct  proportion  of  his  ignorance.  Such  is  the  invaluable 
distinction  of  having  a  standard  for  doctrines  and  opinions.’. 

We  defy  Mr.  Maturin  himself  to  read  ibis  passage  delibe¬ 
rately,  without  a  feeling  of  shame  that  such  a  wretched  scrap  of 
self-contradictory  absurdity  should  be  on  record  against  him. 
The  Homilies  and  Articles  a  criterion  of  opiition,  and  the 
Scriptures  eitlicr  no  standard  at  all,  or  an  unsafe  and  uncertain 
one  !  Hut  to  what  must  the  Articles  themselves  be  referred  for 
trial,  but  to  the  Scriptures  ?  Is  Mr.  M.  prepared,  then,  to 
aflirm,  that  a  secondary  can  supersede  a  primary  authority  ? 
Itut  be  seems  to  think  that  the  doctrinal  documents  of  liis 
Church  arc  more  intelligible  and  less  cvasible  than  the  decla¬ 
rations  and  definitions  of  the  inspired  writings.  Wc  will  not 
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answer  tliiii  but  by  a  plain  ap{)enl  to  fact.  Is  Dishop  Mar^^li, 
with  his  new  set  of  articles,  to  expoiiiul  the  system  of  the 
Church  }  or  arc  we  to  c^ive  our  credence  to  the  resj>ectable  men 
who  stipnatize  his  measures  ns  enormous  impositions?  Which 
side  does  Mr.  Maturin  take  in  the  Regeneration  controversy  ? 
l>id  he  never  haj)pen  to  hear  of  a  Calvinistic  liturgy  and  an 
Arminian  clergy  ?  We  might  ask  him  a  hundred  such  ques¬ 
tions,  but  we  have  neither  space  nor  leisure  to  waste  in  refuting 
a  mere  array  of  pompous  words  and  em)>ty  ))retensions.  Of  the 
l/iturgy,  he  observes  with  matchless  simplicity,  that  its  opponents 
‘  complain  that  it  must  want  the  force,  fervency,  and  apparent 
‘  sincerity  of  extempore  prayer ;  I  admit  that  it  must,  and 
‘  perhapH  no  much  the  better^ !  !  Mr.  Maturin  expresses  him¬ 
self  more  accurately  than  he  would  have  his  readers  think,  when 
he  s{)eaks  of  having  given  his  \fecblc  testimony’  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  his  Church.  Hut  we  will  not  ))art  thus  w  ith  hiu) : 
we  have  spoken  highly  of  his  ability  in  a  former  page,  and  we 
give  the  following  extract  as  a  justification  of  our  eulogy. 

*  Here,  my  brethren,  let  me  pause,  and  direct  your  attention  fora 
moment  to  the  characters  of  those  extraordinary  men,  the  Jewish 
prophets,  'riuir  history,  told  simply  as  it  is  hy  themselves,  appears  to 
me  enough  to  convert  infidelity.  'I’hey  seem  solely  to  have  liveil  to 
Ciird,  to  have  passed  through  mortal  existence  in  a  sacred  abstraction 
from  its  seductions,  its  infirmities,  and  its  passions.  When  we  rt'ad  of 
Elijah  defying  the  rage  of  the  king  and  the  madness  of  the  people,  and 
trmling'bifnself  fearlessly  to  the  desert  and  to  famine,  for  the  sake  of  God 
an^  of^hh'truih; — of  Isaiah,  the  uncle  of  a  monarch,  disregarding  the 
splendour  anil  power  of  a  court,  and  bearing  awful  and  single  testimony 
against  >U  depravity  and  danger ; — of  Jeremiah,  who,  whether  brought 
before  the  presence  of  his  king,  and  bt*holding  his  countenance  in  com¬ 
placency,  or  plungt^  by  his  wrath  into  a  dungeon,* . alike  in  palace 

uiul  in  dungtHrn  testifying  the  truth  of  God,  and  calling  on  the  infatuated 
people  (while  his  voice  could  yet  be  lu^rd)  to  witness  the  fulfilmi*nt  of 
that  liuih; — of  Daniel,  who  even  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
dared  to  announce  to  him  the  destruction  of  his  kingdom ;  and  braved 
the  anger  that  might  have  crushed  the  **  prophet  of  ills’*  to  dust  before 
his  unwelcome  message  was  said: — while  we  read  of  such  men  and 
such  things,  we  are  struck  with  the  sublime  and  unearthly  superiority  of 
those  beings,  not  only  to  their  colcmporaries,  hut  to  all  mankind. — I 
know  that  history  alH)unds  in  instanci's  of  self-denial  as  severe,  and  of 
voluntary  suflering  as  terrible,  but  what  those  who  form  the  heroes  of 
historic  narrative  underwent,  was  for  ihemsilves,  their  own  pride — 
passions — interest  — self  in  some  way  is  apparent  through  all  their 
heroism.  But  what  these  men  did  and  sutlered,  they  did  and  suffered 
for  God;  “  they  endured  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible.**  Their  su¬ 
periority  was  owing  to  no  external  cause;  they  were  slavt*s,  prisoners, 
victims,  “  destitute,  attiicU'd,  tormented  :*'  their  supeTiority  was  owing  to 
that  communication  with  God>  and  with  the  powers  of  the  iuvbiblc 
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worlcl,  uhich  inakoK  fho  proont,  with  all  its  Muluctivp  aiid  dangerous 
iioarnci^y  all  it!»  lao^iblo  claims,  apprar  in  cumpaiisoii  as  the  drop  ol'tlm 
bucke  t,  or  the  tlu'.l  i»t*  llu*  balaiuc— a  ihin^  to  bi*  glanced  at»  urighud^ 
found  wanting,  and  disregarded,  'riieir  history  leaves  on  the  uuud  this 
iudelilile  impiession  :  “  It  these  men  were*  not  of  God  they  could  du 
nothing” — they  could  not  at  least  have  been  the  men*  they  were.* 

There  are  not  a  lew  passaiges,  periiaps,  superior  to  (his ;  we 
had  also  marked  a  lew  instances  ol  had  taste,  of  which  wo  shall 
only  mention  the  irreverent  and  oirensivc  vul«*;arisiu  ^  (jod 
‘  knows.’ 


As  this  article  was  ahoiit  to  he  forwardetl  (o  the  press,  we 
met,  half-aceidentully,  with  u  new  ‘tale,*  in  four  volumes,  by 
(he  Author  of  the  Sermons  to  which  we  have  just  adverted  in 
terms  of  eulogy.  With  our  views  and  feelings,  we  cannot  have 
much  disposition  to  employ  ourselves  in  this  kind  of  reading : 
to  say  nothing  of  eternity,  wo  have  lived  long  eiiongh  to  learn 
(hat  the  realities  of  life  have  in  them  an  ahsorhing  interest,  com- 
j)arcd  with  which  (he  e\aggcrutions  of  romance  arc  tame.  Out 
in  the  present  instance,  (lie  curiosity,  mixed  with  something  of 
a  higher  feeling,  excited  hy  the  Writer’s  name,  and  the  strange 
contrast  between  the  subjects  of  the  volume  we  had  but  a  few 
liours  jireviously  been  reviewing,  and  the  baser  matter  on  which 
Mr.  Matnrin  has  employed  his  noble  faculties,  btv«  so  far 
tempted  us  out  of  onr  usual  course,  as  not  only  to  carry  ut, 
somewhat  hastily  wc  confess,  through  the  wild  fictions  of 
“  Melmoth  Uie  Wanderer,”  but  to  induce  us  to  give  some  inti¬ 
mation  of  their  naiure  and  contents,  as  an  apjiendix,  not  without 
iltt  meaning  and  its  moral,  to  the  original  article. 

W'e  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  liavc  an  accurate  notion  of  the 
precise  character  of  (he  hero  of  this  strongly  conceived,  and 
powerfully  (ihoiigh  unequally)  written  romunee.  As  wc  under¬ 
stand  it,  however,  he  is  a  man  of  wild  and  desperate  curiosity^ 
who,  having  sought  initiation  into  the  fearful  secrets  of  tlio 
invisible  world,  has  been  induced  to  avail  himself  of  infernal 
agency,  and  to  form  a  dreadful  compact  with  llie  prince  of  dark¬ 
ness.  'I'hc  terms  of  tliis  covenant  with  hell,  may  be  staled  by 
Melmoth  himself. 

‘  1  obtained  froni  the  enemy  of  souls  a  range  of  existence  lieyond 
the  period  allotted  to  inorlaliiy — a  power  to  pass  over  space  without 
<listurbancc  or  delay,  and  vi:»it  remote  regions  with  the  swiftness  of 
iliouglu — to  encounter  tempests  without  the  hope  of  their  blasting  me, 
and  penetrate  into  dungeons,  whose  bolts  were  as  flax  and  tow  at  my 
touch.  It  has  been  said  that  this  power  was  accorded  to  me,  that  I 
might  be  enabled  to  tempt  wretches  in  tlcir  fearful  hour  of  extremity. 
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with  the  proiuiM:  ut  deliviraiicc  and  immunity,  on  condition  of  tluir 

i'\clnu)gin)C  situations  with  me* . No  one  has  ever  exthunged 

destinies  with  Melinolh  the  Wanderer.' 

In  one  of  IMr.  IMaturin’s  Sermons,  tlicrc  is  the  following 

paHvage. 

‘  At  tills  moment  is  there  one  of  us  present,  however  we  may  have 
departed  from  the  I.onl,  disoheyeil  hi«*  will,  and  ilisieganled  his  word  - 
is  there  one  of  us  who  would,  at  this  moment,  acet'pt  all  that  man  could 
Im’sIow,  or  earth  atford,  to  resign  the  hope  of  his  salvation  ? — No,  there 
is  not  one — not  such  a  fool  on  eaiih,  were  the  enemy  of  mankind  to 
traverse  it  w  ith  the  oiler  !' 

This  ohscrvntioii  supplied  Mr.  ]M.  with  the  hint  of  his  (ale, 
and  at  first  led  us  to  supjiose  that  his  hero  was  a  fiend  des- 
))atehed  like  Relphegnr  to  earth,  though  on  a  diilerent  errand, 
'riie  passage,  however,  which  we  have  previously  ipioted,  aflords 
the  true  key  to  his  charaeler,  although  Melinoth  is  made  to 
4‘xpreNs  himself  hypothetieally.  lleiiec',  amid  all  the  demuuiaeal 
fierceness  and  malignity  of  his  character,  there  are  uccasional, 
though  brief  releiitiugs,  faint  touches  of  human  feeling,  transient 
llahlies  of  something  like  commnnioii  with  his  specie's,  which  in 
some  small  degree  mitigate  (he  terrors  of  (his  awful  heiug,  who 
moves  restlessly  and  rnpielly  through  the  world  for  his  allotted 
term  of  one  liundred  and  fifty  years  ;  anxiously  hut  vainly  seeking, 
among  the  most  dreadful  scenes  of  misery,  some^  wretch  who 
would  consent,  for  present  rescue  and  uuhouudcd  means  of 
enjoyment,  to  barter  his  hopes  of  salvation,  and  thus  relie.ve 
Melinoth  from  the  penally  of  his  bond,  by  accepting  as  his  stih- 
stitute,  his  power  and  his  despair.  .  Ills  adventures  are  described 
ill  a  series  of  tales,  which  arc  introduced  with  considcruhle  skill 
in  such  a  way  as  to  iiuucase  the  giuieral  interest.  The  tlescrip- 
tioiis  of  the  awful  aiul  agoiii/iug  visitations  among  which  he  is 
continually  moving,  and  of  which  he  makes  every  efl'orl  to  take 
advantage,  are  worked  up  with  tremendous  trntli  and  force, 
though  sometimes  with  a  minute  accuracy  which  defeats  its 
object  by  exciting  disgust  rather  than  terror,  and  reminds  ns  ol 
the  Newgate  Calendar,  or  (he  adventures  of  .lean  Hajitiste  Con- 
teau,  rather  than  of  (he  turribU  via  of  the  painters  of  SclieiU/iii 
and  Fraiikciisteiii. 

The  Wanderer  first  drew  breath  in  an  Irish  etiHlle,  finiio  KUO; 
ami  the  living  agents  of  the  romance,  ineinding  himself,  are 
intrmlnccd  to  ns  in  1810,  on  (he  same  sjiot  ;  where  his  porten¬ 
tous  re-appearance  lias  the  eflect  of  frightening  to  death  his 
lineal  descendant,  a  rich  miser  whose  dying  exhibitions  of  the 
inaHler  passion  are  portrayed  with  great  strength.  The  heir, 
a  young  man  of  much  mental  energy,  discovers  a  picture  by 
which  be  afterwards  rccugniics  ‘  the  SVaiulcrcr/  whose  luitn 
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nnd  jisjMH't  were  only  n'innrknhie  from  thf  stranpo  tndnorten- 
Uy\\s  lustre  wliit’li  tlustied  from  Ills  eyes.  The  younp'r  l^lelmoth 
is  ilirocti'd  hy  his  nnclcN  >vill  to  n  mysterious  mid  inutilnted 
mnnuscript,  whieh  with  much  difliculty  he  deryphers,  nnd  finds 
it  to  coiitiiiii  the  adventures  of  Stuntuii,  an  Kni;lishmiiii  who, 
about  llu*  year,  Ih70  visited  Spain  in  the  course  of  his  Kiiropeaii 
travels.  From  this  tale,  we  cannot  avoid  transferring  to  our 
pages  the  following  magnificent  description. 

‘  On  the  ni;;l»tof  llic  l/di  of  Aui»UMt,  1(»77»  he  found  hinwrlf  in  the 
plains  of  N’alenciii,  desriti'd  by  aeovNanlly  ^uidf,  \vh«)  bad  been  terrified 
by  the  sight  o!  a  cross  c  reeled  as  a  memorial  of  n  murder,  bud  slipinsl 
ofl  bis  mule  imperei  ived,  crossing  himself  every  step  be  took  on  bis 
lefreat  from  the  In  rt’lir,  and  hfl  Stanton  amid  the  ternos  of  an  npproueb- 
ing  storm,  and  the  dan::ers  of  an  unknown  country.  ’I’bc  sublime  and 
yet  softened  beauty  of  the  scenery  around,  bad  lillerl  the  soul  of  Stantou 
with  delight,  and  In*  enjoyed  that  di  ligbt  as  I’.nglisbinen  generally  do, 
silently.  ']  be  magnifieent  leniains  of  two  dynastit's  that  had  passed 
away,  the.  ruins  of  Ihmian  palaces,  and  of  Moorish  fortresses,  were 
around  nnd  abovt*  him  ;  the  dark  and  heavy  tbunder-chmds  that  advanced 
slow  ly,  seemed  like  the  shrouds  of  these  spectres  of  departed  greatness  ; 
tiiey  approached,  but  yet  they  did  not  overwhelm  or  conceal  them,  as  if 
nature  herself  was  for  onet^  awerl  by  the  power  of  man  ;  and  far  below, 
the  lovely  valley  of  \'alencia  blushed  and  burned  in  all  the  glory  of 
sunset. 

•  ••••' . .  Stanton  guKcd  around.  .Th€  <liC- 

ference  between  the  aicbitecture  of  ihe  llonian  and  Moorish  ruioi 
struck  him.  Among  the  former  arc  the  remaiiiH  of  a  theiilrr.  nnd 
something  like  a  public  place;  the  latter  present  only  iJic  reniuiiiii 
of  fortresses,  embattled,  caslelluied,  and  fortified  from  top  to  bottom — not 
a  loop-hole  for  pleasure  to  get  in  by — the  loop-holes  were  only  fi>r 
arrows;  all  denoted  military  power  and  despotic  subjugation  r/  Coutrance, 
'rbc  contrast  might  have  pleased  a  philosopher,  and  be  might  have 
imlulged  in  the  reflection,  that  ibougb  the  ancient  Oreeks  and  Jlo- 
iiians  were  savages,  (as  Dr.  Johnson  says  all  people  who  want  u 
press  must  be,  and  he.  says  truly.)  yet  they  w«  rc  w(»nd(iful  savages  for 
their  lime,  for  they  alone  have  left  (tacct  of  fluir  ta^tc  for  ptcahure  in 
llie  roimtries  tln-y  eofiquere<l,  in  their  .supei  h  llu  alres,  lemph*s,  (whic  h 
were  alst)  dnlicaled  to  pleasure  one  way  or  another,)  and  baths,®  while 
other  corupieiing  bards  of  savages  never  left  any  thing  behind  them  but 
traces  of  their  rage  for  power.  So  tb(»ugbt  Stanton,  as  he  still  saw 
strongly  ilefined,  though  darkened  hy  the  darkening  clouds,  the  huge 
skeleton  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  its  arched  and  gigantic  colonruwles 
now  admitting  a  gleam  of  light,  and  now  commingling  with  the  purple 

•  It  occurs  here,  rather  unfortunately  for  Mr.  M.\  hypothesis,  that 
the  Moors  have  left  *  traces'  of  this  sort  quite  us  decide  d  as  the  Rofiuns  : 
their  musques,  iheii  palaces,  ihcir  giVfdeiw,  arc  all  txciuisiU;  of  lUcir 
kiiid. 
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lhumlcr-cU>u<! ;  and . the  solid  and  heavy  mass  of  a  Moorish 

fortress,  no  light  playing  between  its  impermeable  walls — the  image  of 
power,  dark,  isolated,  impenetrable.  Stanton  forgot  his  cowardly  guide, 
his  loneliness,  his  danger  amid  an  approaching  storm  and  an  inhospitable 

country . all  this  was  forgot  in  contemplating  the  glorious  and 

awful  scenery  before  him — light  struggling  with  darkness — and  darkness 
iDcnucing  a  light  still  more  teriihle,  and  announcing  its  menace  in  the 
blue  and  livid  mass  of  cloud  that  hovered  like  a  destroying  angel  in  the 
air,  its  arrows  hut  their  direction  awfully  imlrfimte,  Ihit  he 

ceased  to  forget  these  local  and  petty  dangers,  as  the  sublimity  of 
lumAnce  would  term  them,  when  he  saw  the  first  flash  of  lightning, 
broad  and  ted  as  the  banners  of  an  insulting  army  whose  motto  is  J'a: 
vic/u,  shatter  to  atoms  the  remains  of  a  Homan  tower  ;  the  rifted  stones 

rolled  down  the  hill,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  Stanton  •  . . He  stood 

and  saw  another  flush  dart  its  bright,  brief,  and  malignant  glance  over 
the  ruins  of  ancient  power,  and  the  luxuriance  of  recent  fertility.' 

Amid  this  aiyful  scone,  the  Wanderer  first  presented  himself 
to  Stanton :  as  a  number  of  peasants  slowly  passed  along, 
bearing  the  bodies  of  two  persons  who  had  been  struck  by  the 
lightnings,  he  was  startled  by  the  *  loud,  wild,  and  protracted* 
lau^h  of  that  mysterious  being.  Hy  the  circuinstanoes  of  this 
meeting,  and  by  subsequent  occurrences,  the  mind  of  Stanton 
was  intlumed  to  an  insane  excess  of  curiosity,  increased  by  a 
glimpse  and  momentary  converse  in  London,  until  a  mercenary 
relation,  taking  advantacre  of  his  eccentricities,  confined  him  in 
a  private  mad-house,  llere,  while  driven  to  the  very  verge  of 
midnesfi  by  the  cries  and  yells  which  incessantly  harassed  him, 
and  by  kia  own  sufierings  and  dt'spondency,  Melmoih  appeared 
bt'fore  him ;  tlie  *  ineloilious  smoothness  of  his  voice,*  con¬ 
trasting  frightfully  with  ‘  the  stony  rigour  of  his  features,  aud 
‘  the  fiend-like  hritliancy  of  his  eyes.*  The  tempter  offered 
liberation  and  felicity,  but  at  a  dreadful  price ; — he  was  repelled 
with  horror,  hut  the  impression  was  never,  effaced  ;  and  when 
Stanton  afterwards  procured  liis  liberty,  he  set  forth,  with 
morbid  restlessness,  to  pursue  his  strange  visitant.  His  quest 
was  unsuccessful,  hut  in  the  course  of  his  in(|uiries,  liaving 
ascertained  the  Wanderer's  Irish  origin,  !ie  visited  Ireland,  and 
left  at  the  castle,  the  mauuscript  wliieh  was  now  costing  the 
younger  5lelmoth  so  much  pains  to  decyplier.  A  tremendous 
storm  and  signals  of  shipwreck  having  called  the  latter  to  the 
shore,  he  there  secs  his  terrific  ancestor  standing  on  a  crag, 
unruiiled  even  in  the  skirts  of  his  clothing  hy  the  raging  tempest. 
In  an  attempt  to  scale  the  rock,  young  Melmoth  falls  ilito  the 
sea,  and  is  only  rescued  from  death  hy  a  Spaniard  swimming 
from  the  wreck,  the  sole  survivor  of  its  crew.  This  brings  oa 
the  story  of  Monqada,  with  a  long  series  of  monastic  sutVerings 
and  persecutions,  terminating  in  the  dungeons  of  tlic  luquisitiou, 
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aiul  the  vain  attempt  of  the  Wanderer  standings  hy  him  in  the 
cell,  to  persuade  him  to  ^ivc  up  his  final  hope.  Tlic  follo^viug 
jiassag^e  Iroin  Mon^ada's  dream  on  the  eve  of  his  condeinnation, 
is  one  of  those  horrible  realisations  of  torture  which  Mr.  M.  is 
rather  too  fond  of  employing  instead  of  less  violent  methods  of 
producing  impression. 

‘  1  saw  the  stage  before  me — 1  was  chained  to  the  chair*  amid  the 
ringing  ot  bells,  the  preaching  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
multitude.  A  splendid  amphitheatre  stood  opposite, — the  king  and  queen 
of  Spain,  and  nil  the  nobility  and  hierarchy  of  the  land,  were  there  to 

see  us  burn . the  fires  were  lit,  the  bells  rung  out,  the  litanit^  were 

sung;— my  feet  were  scorched  to  a  cinder, — iny  nuisclcs  cracked,  my 
blood  and  marrow  hiss<'d,  iny  llesh  consumed  like  shrinking  leather, — 
the  bones  of  my  legs  hung  two  black  withering  and  moveless  sticks  in 
the  uscciuling  blaze  ;  it  ascended,  caught  my  hair, — 1  was  crowned  with 
fire, — my  head  was  a  ball  of  molten  metal,  iny  eyes  flashed  and  mdted 
in  tlueir  sockets  ; — 1  opi‘ned  my  mouth,  it  drank  lire, — I  closed  it,  the 
fire  was  within, — and  still  the  bells  rung  on,  and  the  crowd  shouted,  and 
the  king  and  queen,  and  all  the  nobility  and  priesthood,  looked  on,  and 
wc  burned  and  burned.' 

Ho  awoke,  and  the  Wanderer  was  by  him  to  tempt  him  with 
the  hope  of  liberty.  It  came,  however,  in  a  less  destruclivo 
slia]>e  :  tlic  buildings  of  the  Intpiisition  caught  fire,  and  the  con* 
di’iniied  captive  found  an  opportunity  of  escaping.  This  scene 
is  powerfully  described,  and  the  figure  of  Melmoth,  standing  on 
the  spire  of  a  neighbouring  churcli  to  contemplate  its  horrors, 
with  the  various  groupes  of  guards,  prisoners,  and  Inquisitors, 
is  well  sketchetf  and  shadowed.  Moo^ada  found  refuge  in 
the  vault  of  the  Jew  Adonijah;  who  sets  him  to  read  a  manu¬ 
script  w’hich  contained  the  story  of  a  young  and  interesting 
female,  born  of  Spanish  parents,  left  alone  in  childhood  on  nii 
island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  found  there  by  Melmoth,  and  singled 
out  hy  him  as  his  victim.  In  this  part,  there  is  much  that  is 
merely  fantastic  ;  hiit  in  the  scene  where  he  is  represented  as 
slicwHig  her  the  emblems  of  the  difl’erent  ndigions  ol  the  earth, 
he  has  fallen  into  a  l/ady  Morgan-like  blunder.  Where  did  he 
l(*aru  that  Mahadeva  is  ‘  a  godcIcAc#  V  If  Mr.  iVlatiiriii  will  take 
a  journey  to  mount  Cailasa,  he  will  find,  at  least  it  he  trust  the 
Hindoos,  Mahadeva  enthroned  there  in  all  the  honours  of  mas- 
ciiliDe  divinity  ;  and  though  he  has  thought  pro|>er  to  represent 
/ler  ns  possessed  of  little  power,  ho  will,  on  further  inquiry,  find 
that  he  is  no  less  a  being  than  Seeva,  one  of  the  three  principal 
deities  of  llindoostan.'  The  beauty  and  innocence  of  Immalee, 
the  young  Indian,  and  her  fond  attachment  to  him,  touch  the 
heart  of  the  ‘  Wanderer  ;*  he  leaves  her,  but  meets  her  again 
when  restored  to  her  family,  and  under  the  name  of  Isidora  still 
cherishing  the  remembrance  of  her  fonner  state.  After  many 
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Kcrnes  of  horror  an<\  deathi  a  claiidesline  marriage  takw  j>lac<^ 
and  Isidora  tinully  dies  in  the  ceils  of  the  lnc|ui!sitioii,  refusinn> 
iVlclmoth*H  oders  of  liberation  at  tlie  expense  of  the  hope  of  eter¬ 
nity*  iat<'  of  Isidora  :^ave  a  stronj^er  pan"  to  the  heart  of 

lier  seducer,  than  any  lie  had  fell  before,  lie  bad  slin^^ledlo 
save  Ikt  from  bis  own  fatal  inlluence;  he  bad,  in  bis  own 
jiiirnse,  stood  between  her  and  himself;  but  the  die  was  cast, 
and  his  victim  perished.  In  the  course  of  this  tale,  two  others 
arc  incidentally  related  :  the  lirst  contains  the  history  of  Wal- 
ber^,  and  paints  the  agonies  of  a  starvin"  fainily  in  the  colours 
of  a  Spn"Moletto,  Kven  hero,  however,  the  tempter  fails ; 
though  Walber"  is  kept  from  "ivin"  way  only  hy  the  influence 
of  his  admirable  wife.  I'bc  second  is  the  jiathetic  story  of 
Klinor,  whose  life  is  occupied  in  a  witlieriii"  attendance  on  the 
steps  of  her  lover,  struck  to  iiliotey  by  calamitous  events,  but 
who  resists  to  tin*  last  the  ^Vanderer’s  cunditioiiftl  oilers  of  re¬ 
storing  sanity  to  the  object  of  her  nnaltcrable  alfcction.  !\lel- 
inotli  at  length  attains  the  stijnilaled  period,  returns  to  the  easlle 
of  Ins  ancestors,  and  alter  a  ni"bt  of  shrieks  and  fearful  sounds, 
disappears. 

Such  is  the  frame-work  of  !Mr.  ^Taturin’s  inventions,  and  such 
the  foundation  on  which  he  has  rested  a  strange  and  fantastic 
fabric,  which,  amid  imicli  extravagance,  exhibits  the  incontestible 
si"ns  of  g^<‘nius  and  power.  We  shall  insert  one  extract  more, 
with  the  preliminary  remark,  that  wc  were  not  aware  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  when  we  wrote  the  openin"  paragraphs  of  this  article. 

*  I  cannot/ says  Mr.  Maturin  in  his  preface,  ‘  ai;ain  appear  before  tlic 
public  in  so  unseemly  a  character  as  that  of  a  writer  ut  romances,  with* 
out  regretting  the  necessiiy  that  compels  me  to  it.  Did  tny  prof cssiun 
furnish  tnc  uith  the  vicuns  of  subsistence,  I  should  hold  ni'  self  culpable 
indeed  in  having  recourse  to  any  other,  but — am  I  alloweti  ilic  choicer' 

We  can  only  say  that,  while  we  dce])ly  regret  the  necessity 
here  intimated,  we  think  that  there  are  better  and  oven  more 
profitable  subjects  on  which  a  mind  like  IVIr.  IMatiirii/s  might 
in*  employed.  We  should  hope  that  the  sale  of  his  sermons 
nriglit  he  such  as  to  induce  him  to  hold  on  in  that  way ;  but  wc 
would,  with  (he  most  friendly  dispositions,  caution  him  against 
staining  his  pages  with  the  olUisions  of  sectarian  prejudice. 
They  do  the  ‘  Puritans’  no  injury,  certainly  ;  hut  tliey  cannot 
raise  their  Author  in  the  estimation  of  moderate  men  on  either 
!^ide. 
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,  I V.  Memoirs  nf  the  Life  (tnd  JVritin^$  of  T.uis  tie  Camoens,  Wy 
ohn  Adamson,  V.S.A.  l^ondon,  Kdmhiirwh,  and  Newrasdo  upon 
lync.  Two  V'olunu*s,  small  8vo.  [IMaies]  pp.  7 1(>.  London.  1850. 

^IIKSE  two  elejj^iintly  printed  volumes  belong  quite  as  much 
to  the  class  of  Bibliography  as  to  that  of  Biography.  Tho 
!  oi  Camoens  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  tirsl  volume; 

I  remainder  consistin|i^  of  ‘  notices  concerning;  the  Riihuh  or 
luallcT  j)oems’  of  the  Author  of  the  Lusiad.  Tho  second 
iume  comprises  an  ‘  Essay  on  the  Lusiad,  translated  from  the 
*ortiij;uese  of  Dom  Jose  Maria  de  Souza;*  some  Account  of 
‘  numerous  translations  of  the  Lusiad  into  ditVerent  lan!;uav;es, 
ih  specimens,  and  notices  concerniie^  the  Translators ;  a  list 
the  editions  of  the  works  of  Camoens ;  and  notices  of  his 
inmentators  and  apologists. 

T'he  Portuguese  have  reason  at  once  to  be  ])roud  of  Camoens, 
d  to  blush  at  his  name.  It  is  (piite  unnecessary  to  attempt  to 
termine  his  relative  rank  among  the  great  national  poets 
lose  works  give  singly  a  value  to  the  literature  and  language 
their  respective  countries :  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  plac- 
g  him  in  that  order  of  magnateH,  The  name  of  Camoens 
jiu!  would  rescue  Portuguese  literature  from  insignificance, 
d  his  works  are  identified  with  the  existence  of  the  language 
‘  illustrated  by  his  genius,  and  the  nation  whose  ingratitude  ho 
AS  doomed  to  experience.  Two  ages  and  a  half  have  no\T 
isscd,  and  yet,  we  are  assured  by  his  accomplished  country- 
an,  De  Souza,  ‘  although  Camoens  was  one  of  the  first  who 
'ormed  the  language,  no  phrase  used  by  him,  or  even  any 
word,  has  become  obsolete  or  obscure.*  He  has  been  teriuecl 
e  Portuguese  Homer  and  the  I’ortuguese  Virgil :  in  some 
s])ects  he  might  with  much  greater  propriety  be  termed  their 
etrarch  or  their  Tasso.  ILit  this  mode  of  parallel  is  seldom 
iccessfully  employed  in  conveying  any  other  ideas  than  those 
f  depreciation  or  burlesipie.  One  cannot  forget  the  sarcastic 
;tort  of  Coleridge  upon  hearing  Ivlopstock  characterized  as 
le  (jerman  Milton  :  ‘  A  rery  (ierman  .Milton.*  'The  era,  the 
loral  habits  and  circumstances  of  tlie  country,  the  genius  ot  the 
Liiguage  they  hud  to  work  ujion,  and  the  combiiK'd  force  of 
ational  and  imiividual  peculiarities,  all  conspire  to  make  up  a 
ilference  so  palpable  and  so  essential  between  the  great  writers 
diose  names  are  assumed  to  be  analogically  descriptive  of  each 
ther,  as  to  preclude  the  im|)lied  comparison.  And,  ind(H;d,  the 
earer  any  two  writers  of  dilferent  countries  approach  each  other 

II  the  circumstances  referred  to,  the  less  point  there  is  in  this 
node  of  describing  them :  it  must  be  fairly  extravagant,  to 
iiiswer  the  purpose  of  panegyric.  To  speak  of  a  modern 
lomcr,  would  be  c.xquibitcly  absurd;  for  were  it  supposable 
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that  a  bein£^  of  genius  vast  and  urit^inal  as  his,  should  make  hU 
apiH'araiicc  ainon^  some  semi -barbarous  tribe  of  heroes,  that 
civilization  has  not  yet  tamed  down  or  extint^uisheil,  in  either  the 
old  or  the  new  world,  we  know  that  no  lan^ua^e  remains  tor 
him  to  employ  and  fashion  for  his  purpose, — uidcss  he  were  a 
(ircek.  Nor  is  it  much  le^s  ridiculous  to  suppose,  that  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  genius  coidd  exist  which  sliould  entitle  its  possessor 
to  be  aptly  desii^nated  as  a  Roman  Catholic  IMilton,  or  a  IVo- 
li'stant  Dante,  a  Spanish  Shnks])eare,  or  a  (icrman  Petrarch. 
Ret  ween  any  two  epic  poems  of  the  same  general  construction, 
a  comparison  will  hold  ^ood,  so  far  as  re*;ards  the  poet’s  con¬ 
formity  to  certain  real  or  imai^inary  rules,  his  choice  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  subject,  and  his  conception  of  the  characters. 
Hut  when  we  have  adjusted  the  comparative  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  of  the  rival  authors  on  these  ])oints,  we  may  be  as  far  ns 
ever  from  forminj'  a  just  estimate  of  the  characteristic  excellence 
of  cither.  In  this  pedantic  style  of  criticism  the  French  decry 
Shaks|ieare,  findings  him  guilty  of  violating  all  the  unities,  and 
being  morally  as  well  as  philologically  unable  to  understand 
him.  But  if  the  essence  of  poetry  is  expression,  the  true  test 
of  the  |>oet  lies  in  the  jiower  of  expression  :  this  is  his  distin¬ 
guishing  faculty, — his  perfect  mastery  of  the  powers  of  lan¬ 
guage,  so  that  that  language  as  breathed  through  by  him,  seems 
a  quite  different  instrument  from  wh'it  it  is  in  other  hands. 
This  iincominunicable,  untransfusible  force  and  grace  of  ex¬ 
pression,  the  magic  and  the  harmony  of  words,  constitute  in 
soDQe  cases  the  whole  merit  of  the  writer ;  so  absolutely  so,  that 
when  his  compositions  are  rendered  into  another  language,  the 
reader  unacquainted  witli  the  originals,  is  at  at  an  utter  loss  to' 
discover  wherein  that  undisputed  merit  consists.  No  mere 
English  reader,  for  instance,  could  have  conveyed  to  him  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  otles  of  Horace  ;  nor  have  we  ever  seen 
a  sonnet  of  Petrarch’s  done  into  English,  which  could  in  that 
shape  be  riH  Ogniscd  as  in  any  respect  admirahlc.  Translation 
is  for  the  most  part  an  expedient  ecpially  fallacious  and  im¬ 
potent.  Pope’s  Iliad  has  hecn  aptly  termed  a  brilliant  misre¬ 
presentation  ;  and  such  are  the  best  of  the  translations  from  the 
iiH'ek  and  Roman  Poets.  To  the  classical  scholar  they  can 
afford  little  pleasure ;  they  are  to  him  a  superfluous  labour ; 
while  the  illiterate  reader,  whatever  information  he  may  gain  from 
the  perusal,  (and  just  for  this  purpose  only  are  they  serviceable,) 
can  form  no  other  than  a  very  inadequate  or  very  erroneous  itlea 
of  what  the  originals  are  as  poetry.  No  more  glaring  instance 
of  this  needs  be  referred  to,  than  l)ry den’s  translation  ol  %  irgil ; 
in  (Kirticular,  of  the  (jeorgics.  Dante,  among  tlie  moderns,  has 
been  more  fortunate;  Mr.  Cary’s  translation. lias  left  us  nothing 
to  wish  for.  But  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
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appear  scarcely  worth  the  pains  of  so  much  smooth  anil 
Yersitication.  Ilickle's  translation  of  the  Lusiad  is  n  per- 
lance  of  a  similar  character,  and  cast  in  the  same  mould  :  the 
ification,  a  per|>etual  echo  of  Pope’s  Hiail,  reminds  us  of 
rper’s  simile,  tliou^h  not  applicable  in  all  its  severity. 

‘  When  I.abour  aiul  when  Dulnoss,  club  in  hand, 

Like  ihe  two  figures  at  St.  Dunstairs  stand, 
lU\itin«t  alternately,  in  measured  time, 

'fhe  clock-work  tintinnbulinn  of  rhyme.* 

or  au^ht  that  appears  to  the  contrary  on  the  face  of  those 
sintions,  Homer,  and  Tasso,  and  Caiiiuens,  all  wrote  in 
h  the  same  stylo ;  and  to  give  colour  to  the  mistake,  the 
0  heathen  deities  form  part  of  the  machinery  in  each  poem. 

Ii  regard,  however,  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Mickle’s  perforin- 
3  as  a  translation,  he  himself  apprises  us  that  he  has  not  very 
jtly  adhered  to  his  original.  ‘  Your  literal  translation,’  he 
s,  ^  can  have  no  claim  to  the  original  felicities  of  c:vpressioii^ 
e  energy,  elegance,  and  fire  of  the  original  poetry.’  The  dd- 
Ity  of  preserving  these  in  any  translation,  we  have  already 
arked  *,  but  it  makes  rather  against  the  validity  of  Mr. 
kle’s  apology  for  the  very  extensive  liberties  taken  with  hia 
final,  that  the  most  literal  translations  have  in  some  instances 
1  the  most  felicitous  in  their  representation  of  the  energy  and 
;ance  of  the  original ;  and  we  have  seldom  seen  what  is 
lied  a  free  translation,  (which  is  often  only  another  phrase 
a  careless  one,)  that  was  at  all  faithful  to  even  the  spirit  of 
original  author.  But  ^  the  liberties  taken  by  Mickie  with 
ie  Lusiad,’  are  stated  by  Mr.  Adamson  to  be 

so  extensive  a  natun',  as  to  have  rendered  his  version,  in  the  opi- 
1  of  an  author  eminently  skilled  in  the  original  language,  and  ca- 
le  of  forming  a  judgment  of  it,  rutiier  a  recomposition  than  a  trans- 
>n.  When  it  is  stated,  that  in  Canto  IX.  three  hundred  lines  are  in* 
luced,  which  have  not  any  corresponding  passage  in  the  Portuguese; 
that  numerous  other  material  alterations  could  be  pointed  out,  par- 
ilarly  one  in  the  story  of  the  (lenius  of  the  Cape;  the  reader  will 
ge,  how  far  the  author  above  alluded  to  is  correct  in  his  ideas  on  the 
ject.  Such  liberties,  the  Portugui'se  say,  are  calculated  to  mislead; 

1  they  suppose  a  case  of  a  future  Voltaire;  who,  ignorant  of  the 
rluguesc  language,  should  form  an  idea  of  the  poem  of  Camoens 
[>ugh  the  medium  of  the  translation  of  Mickle;  and,  reading  the  de- 
Iption  of  the  tempest  at  the  Cape,  or  the  battle  in  Canto  IX.  would 
unilly  attribute  to  Camoens  the  interpolations  of  bis  translator.  That 
Lusiad,  as  a  |H)cm,  has  received  advantages,  and  derived  beauties 
m  the  genius  of  Mickle,  cannoC  be  denied  :  he  has  compresl  many 
►sages  which  wore  weak,  and  by  bis  excellence  in  description,  adiled 
riiculerly  to  those  parts  in  which  descriptive  poetry  was  cither  used 
Camotas,  or  could  embclhsh/  Vol.  II.  p.24‘lr. 
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Lord  Stran^ford,  in  lii*)  professed  translations  of  some  of  the 
KimaHf  has  indulged  in  a  similar  freedom  of  interpolation:  his 
versions  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  elec^ant  imitations  of  the 
Portui^uese  bard.  But  in  illustration  of  >vbat  we  have  remarked 
ns  to  the  extreme  inadequacy  of  translation,  we  shall  lay  before 
our  readers  two  versions  of  the  same  sonnet;  both  of  which  arc 
sutliciently  literal,  or,  at  least  faithful  to  the  sense  of  the  ori- 
j^inal,  and  both  alike  free  from  any  palpable  fault  either  of  dic¬ 
tion  or  of  rhythm  ;  and  yet  when  compared  toi^ether,  they  seem 
neither  to  breathe  the  same  meaniiii^  nor  to  speak  the  same  laii- 
guui;e.  The  first  of  the  two  may  pass  for  translation  ;  it  is  not, 
at  any  rate,  transfusion.  The  second,  whether  it  be  inferior  or 
superior  to  the  original,  the  reader  cares  not :  he  feels  it  to  be 
poetry. 

‘  Abna  minha  gcniil,  quo  to  parliste 
'l  ad  cedo  ticbla  vida  desconlcnU*; 
llepousa  ia  no  cco  oternaincnle, 

K  viva  eu  ca  na  terra  senipre  trisle. 

Sc  Id  no  asscnto  Kllicrco,  ondc  subiste, 

M(  •moria  tlcsla  vida  se  consente, 

Nad  Ic  esqueyas  de  aquclle  umor  ardento, 

Quo  ja  nos  ollios  incus  tud  puro  vistc. 

K  sc  vires  que  pode  inercci*r-le 

AIj;ua  cousa  a  dor,  que  me  ficou 
Da  nui«;oa,  scin  rcnuMlio  de  pcrdcr-tc  ; 

Uooa  II  Decs  que  tcus  annos  cncurtoii, 
l^uc  tad  cedo  de  ca  me  Icve  a  ver-le, 

Quad  cedo  dc  incus  ollios  tc  Icvou/ 

‘  Cio,  gentle  spirit!  now  supremely  blest 

broin  scenes  of  pain  and  struggling  virtue  go; 
rioni  tby  immortal  seat  of  heavenly  rest 

lichoid  us  lingering  in  a  world  of  woe. 

Ami  if  beyond  the  grave  to  Saints  above, 

J'ond  incin’iy  still  the  transient  past  pourtrays; 

IMaine  not  the  ardour  of  my  constant  love, 

Which  in  these  longing  eyes  was  wont  to  blaze. 
lUit  if  from  virtue's  source  iny  sorrows  rise, 

Tor  the  sad  loss  1  never  can  repair, 
liC  thine  to  justify  my  endless  sighs, 

And  to  the  throne  of  grace  prefer  thy  prayer, 

'I'hat  Heaven,  which  made  thy  span  of  life  so  brief, 

May  shorten  mine,  and  give  my  soul  relief.' 

In  order  to  eke  out  the  fourteen  lines,  there  is  in  this  version 
the  usual  portion  of  expletives  and  pleonasms  ;  but  not  more  m 
j>oinl  of  quantify y  we  honestly  think,  than  might  be  justified  hy 
the  highest  precedents  in  the  same  line.  It  is  precisely  in  the 
tilling  up  of  the  interstices  between  the  main  ideas,  that  the  skill 
of  the  translator  is  most  called  for,  and  that  he  is  sure  to  betray 
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T  lie  is  a  poet  or  a  mere  rhymester.  The  following  is 
outhey's  translation. 

‘  Mct'k  spirit,  who  so  early  didst  depart, 

'I'liou  art  at  rest  in  Heaven!  1  lini»er  here, 

And  feed  the  lonely  anguish  of  my  heart; 

'I  hinking  of  all  that  made  existence  dear. 

All  lost!  It  in  that  happy  world  above 

Ueinembrancc  of  this  mortal  life  endure, 

Thou  wilt  not  then  forget  the  perfect  love 

Which  still  thou  see’st  in  me. — ()  spirit  pure! 

And  if  the  irremediable  grief, 

The  woe,  which  never  hopes  on  earth  relief. 

May  merit  aught  of  ilice. ;  prefer  thy  prayer 
'I’o  CJod,  who  took  thci!  early  to  his  rest. 

That  it  may  please  him  soon  amid  the  blest 

To  summon  me,  dear  maid!  to  meet  thee  there.' 

5  UiinaSy  or  minor  poems  of  Camociis,  were  not  collected 
iiddislied  till  sixteen  years  after  his  decease:  they  appear, 
ore,  under  every  ilisadvuntage,  not  having  received  the 
ir’s  revision,  and  heing,  in  some  cases,  of  doubtful  genuine- 
The  original  editor,  the  licentiate  Fcniuo  Rodrigues 
Surrupita, 

plains  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  errors  to  be  met  with 
various  manuscripts  which  he  hud  consulted ;  this  circumstance, 
tes,  would  make  liis  edition  less  correct  than  it  ought  to  have  been 
hed  ;  but  be  alleges,  that  his  fears  of  increasing  the  dilliculties,  by 
ling  bis  own  corrections,  had  induced  him  to  print  the  poems  as  he 
und  them.' 

is  ‘  ample  collection,  made  with  little  discernment,’  and  so 
after  the  Author’s  death,  contains  many  sonnets  of  inferior 
which  are  decidedly,  in  the  o|ivnion  of  native  critics,  not 
roductions.  Hut  besides  these,  twelve  sonnets  are  inserted 
nirrupita  as  written  by  Caiuoens,  which  (with  trilling 
tions  in  three  of  them)  appear  also  in  the  works  of  lier- 
3S.  One  of  the  early  biographers  of  Camoens,  Faria  c 
a,  accuses  Hernardes  of  having  taken  undue  advantage  of 
cattcrecl  state  of  his  friend’s  minor  poems,  by  surrenlitiouslj 
opriating  the  sonnets  alluded  to,  as  his  own  productions ; 
ihcre  appears  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for  the  conjecture, 
li  seems  to  have  originated  in  his  biographer’s  eagerness  to 
,  Camoens  at  the  expense  of  his  contemporaries.  Con¬ 
ing  the  circumstances  under  which  the  were  first 

cted,  it  is  cipially  probable  that  the  genuine  works  of  Ber- 
es  should  by  mistake  have  been  attributed  to  Camoens. 
Southey,  n  very  high  authority  in  any  matters  relating  to 
uguese'or  Spanish  literature,  has,  in  his  Notes  to  “  Roderick, 
e  last  of  the  Goths/’  tile  following  reference  to  Hernardes. 
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‘  Dio;;o  BcrnarJcs,  one  of  llic  best  of  ihc  PortugueM;  |>octs,  was  bor!t 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lima,  and  passionately  fond  of  its  scenery.  Sonje  f 
of  his  sonnets  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  poems  of  their  kind.  ' 

•]  here  is  a  charj;e  of  plaj;iarism  against  him  for  having  printed  several  ! 

of  Camoens*  sonnets  as  Ids  own  :  to  obtain  any  proofs  on  this  subject 
would  be  very  ditlicult ;  this,  however,  is  certain,  that  his  own  undis¬ 
puted  productions  resemble  them  so  closely  in  unadected  tenderness, 
and  in  swi^etiiess  of  diction,  that  the  whole  appear  like  the  works  of  one 
author.’ 

One  of  the  twelve  disputed  sonnets  is  given  by  Mr.  Adam¬ 
son  in  his  select  specimens  of  the  Kiiiias  :  it  begins, 

‘  Se  cpiando  vos  perdi,  minha  esperan^a,  I 

A  mcmoiia.perd^ra  juntainenlc — ’  ! 

The  following  version  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  Mr. 

A.’s  poetical  abilities,  though  not,  we  suspect,  of  those  of  Ber- 
iiardes. 

‘  ()  Hope,  long  lost  !  if  when  thou  tookst  thy  dight, 

My  mem'ry  loo  had  sped  with  thee  to  range; 
liow  trilling  had  I  felt  the  fatal  change 
Ofi  )reseni  grief  succeeding  past  delight.  * 

But  Love,  alas  !  with  whom  1  placed  my  fate, 

Lot*  to  my  life — whene’er  1  comfort  know. 

Malign  conspires  unto  my  view  to  show 
'rhefull  remembrance  of  my  former  state  ; — 

Joys  scarcely  fell,  and  by  me  long  resign’d 

From  drear  oblivion's  gloom  to  stray  no  more,  f 

Hecall'd  by  lx>vc,  again  before  my  mind 

Apj>ear  to  flit.— Hurd  lot  1  must  deplore  ! 

What  sorrow  greater,  than  when  woes  increase  \ 

The  recollection  of  departed  peace.’  I 

Delicacy  of  expression  is  often  the  only  thing  which  rescues 
a  thought  from  triteness.  ’The  chief  fault  of  Mr.  Adarasoa’s 
sonnet  is,  an  entire  departure  from  simplicity  in  the  diction,  in 
which  respect  its  character  is  the  reverse  of  the  original.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  had  he  not  been  ambitious  to  preserve  the  precise  form  of 
the  sonnet,  he  might  have  succeeded  better  by  adopting  a  stania 
of  less  artificial  construction  :  he  would  not  in  that  case  have  ^ 
rendered  *  em  quern  tinha  cofi^anfo,'  by  ^  with  whom  1  placed  j 
*  my  fate;'  nor  have  interpolated  the  feeble  line, 

‘  Malign  conspires  unto  my  riVic  to  shore ; 

nor  have  made  other  obvious  sacrifices  to  the  rigid  requisi¬ 
tions  of  English  rhyme.  The  beautiful  sonnet, 

*  Quern  diz  que  amor  he  falso,  ou  enganoso — ’ 

has  been  more  fortunate  in  receiving  translation  from  no 
fewer  than  three  accomplished  scholars ;  Mr.  Southey,  l^rd 
Strangford,  and  the  author  of  Translations  from  Camoens, 
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’  Oxford,  I'lic  following  is  Mr.  Soulliey’  s  vorsioii 

rrsontcil  to  us  by  Mr.  Adamson. 

*  Is  there  who  says  that  Love  is  like  the  wind. 

Tickle,  ungrateful,  full  of  fraud  and  lies  ? 

That  wretched  luun  hath  sure  disserv'd  to  hud 

From  Love  all  vengeance  aiui  all  cruelties ! 

Clenile,  U'nignanl,  merciful  is  Love; 

Ikdiese  not  him  who  says  Love  is  not  so; 

Let  the  vile  slanderer  live  by  men  beh)w 
DospisM,  and  haled  by  the  Ciods  above. 

If  ever  Love  worked  misery — in  me 
May  man  the  sum  of  all  his  e^ils  see, 

.Me  whom  he  seems  delighted  to  oppn'ss ; 

'The  utmost  rigour  of  his  power  1  pn>vc, 

Vet  would  not  change  the  miseries  of  love  \ 

For  all  the  world  besides  Ciills  happiness.' 

Vc  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  translation  furnished 
be  same  elegant  pen,  of  the  sonnet  beginning*, 

‘  (^uando  da  bella  vista,  e  docc  riso — 

‘  When  1  behold  you,  Lady  !  when  my  eyes 
Dwell  on  the  deep  enjoyment  of  your  sight, 

1*  give  my  spirit  to  that  one  dcliglil, 

And  earth  appears  to  me  a  Taradise. 

And  when  I  hear  you  speak,  and  see  you  smile. 

Full,  satisfied,  absorb'd,  my  center'd  mind 
Deems  all  the  world's  vain  hopes  and  joys  the  while 
As  empty  as  the  unsubstantial  wind. 

Lady  !  1  feel  your  charms,  yet  dare  not  raise 
'Fo  that  high  theme  th'  unequal  song  of  praise ; 

A  power  for  tliat  to  language  is  not  given: 

Nor  marvel  1,  when  1  those  beauties  view. 

Lady  I  that  he  whose  power  created  you, 

Could  form  the  stars  and  yonder  glorious  heaven.' 

f  these  two  sonnets  show,  on  tlie  one  hand,  that  even  a  trans- 
011  may  be  made  to  exhibit,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
sonnet,  both  ease  and  elegance  ;  the  following  Lines  (for  to 
I  them  so  much  as  a  qiiaturzain^  would  rouse  all  the  wrath 
Cnpel  Loflt,  or,  if  he  be  not  living,  bis  ghost,)  will  prove,  on 
other  hand,  how  needlessly  a  translator  subjects  himself  to 
li  trammels.  Mr.  Adamson  regrets  that  he  is  not  at  liberty 
Tisclose  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  version.  The  original 
met,  beginning, 

‘  Onde  acharci  lugar  tao  apartado— ' 

onjectured  to[havc  been  composed  during  Cainocns*s  unwilling 
ourn  at  Sofala. 
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*  Where  shall  1  find  a  place  so  si‘t  apart, 

So  free  from  all  that  s<M)ihes  the  feeling  heart, 

I'hat  it  he  not  to  human  kind  alone, 
lint  to  the  brute  creation  too,  unknown  ? 

Some  frightful  forest  fit  for  magic  spells. 

Or  solitary  woixl,  where  sadness  dwells  ; 

No  fountain  clear,  no  verdure  there  he  found  ! 

Hut  likeiny  mind  be  all  the  scene  around  ! 

For  in  stone  walls  where  busy  mortals  live 
Dead  midst  the  living,  and  entombM  alive, 

What  sore  nflliction  doth  my  soul  endure! 

Then,  since  my  paiir  refuses  every  cure, 

1  here,  joy  will  never  chide  my  gloomy  brow. 

And  days  of  sorrow  will  content  me  now/ 

Besides  sonnets,  Cainoens  composed  ‘  caufoiiK,’  odes,  hCx- 
iinuH,  elegies,  epistles,  eclogues  ‘  and  reduuhUlas,^  or  what  may 
perhaps  be  distinctively  termed  jeux  d^osprit.  Of  this  last  de¬ 
scription  is  the  poem  addressed  ‘  I'o  a  lady  ^ho  stvore  by  her 
‘  eyes,*  which  Lord  Stranglonl  has  imitated.  Mr.  Adamson 
has  given  a  few  specimens  of  these  various  compositions,  but 
lias  not  accompanied  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sonnets,  with 
a  metrical  version. 

The  life  of  Camoens  has  been  fretpicnlly  written,  hut  the  bio¬ 
graphical  accounts  transmitted  to  us  are  singularly  vague  and 
contradictory.  There  is  scarcely  an  incident  of  his  life  that  has 
not  betm  variously  stated  or  explained.  Dorn  tlose  Maria  de 
Souza,  in  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the  splendid  edition  of  the  Lu- 
sind,  published  at  Paris  in  1817,  has  pointed  out  several  palpa¬ 
ble  blunders  and  mistatements  on  the  part  of  preceding  biogra- 
jiliers,  availing  liimself  with  advantage  for  this  ])urpose,  ol  the 
references  to  his  own  history  in  Cumoens’s  minor  poems,  lo 
this  gentleman,  Mr.  Adamson  represents  himself  to  he  much  in¬ 
debted  for  many  valuable  communications.  11  is  present  under¬ 
taking,  however,  had  been  entered  upon  previous  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Paris  edition. 

Luis  de  Camoens  was,  according  to  the  best  verifierl  accounts, 
born  at  Lisbon  in  the  year  13*24-5.  His  family,  wbicli 
originally  Castilian,  bud,  since  its  establishment  in  Portugal, 
bc'en  connected  by  marriage  witbsevend  rich  and  powerful  bouses. 
11  is  mother  also  is  stated  to  have  been  of  noble  descent,  having 
sprung  from  tiie  Maoedos  of  Santarem.  Simao  Vaz  de  Camo¬ 
ens,  the  Poet’s  father,  was  educated  for  the  sea  seiwice,  tial 
was  commander  of  a  vessel  that  was  wrecked  on  the  coost  of 
Goa :  lie  escaped  from  the  wreck,  but  ilied  soon  afterwards  in 
that  city.  When  Luis  was  in  bis  fourteentli  year,  lie  was  sent  to 
tlie  university  of  Coimbra,  where  be  passed  the  few  only  happy 
years  of  hU  life.  His  attachment  to  this  scene  of  his  early  stu- 
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s  and  of  his  first  political  elForts,  is  strongly  marked  in  sereral 
his  smaller  poems.  From  the  university,  he  returned  to 
hon,  whore,  noble,  youn*:^,  and  huiuisome,  moreover  u  poet, 

<  not  to  he  doubted  th»it  he  made  himself  ai^ri*e;\hle  ko  the 
rtly  cireles.  Hut  it  was  not  lony^  liefore  an  event  oeeurred, 
n  which,  as  Mr.  Adamson  quaintly  ex]>resseiii  it,  ‘  he  became 
onvinced  of  the  impropriety  of  youth  remainins;  without 
usiness  and  the  evils  resultim^  therefrom  :*  he  fell  in  love, 
iperately  andprcsumptuously  in  love,  with  a  Dona  Catherinu 
Atayde,  one  of  tlie  ladies  of  the  palace,  or  inaiils  of  honour, 
om  he  saw  one  (jood  Friday  at  elmreli.  lie  was  then  about 
;  and  twenty.  Dona  Catherina  was  well  disposed  to  receive 
Poet’s  attentions,  urol  it  is  said  that  a  reciprocal  attachment 
k  place  between  them  ;  but  the  parents  of  the  lady,  thoui;h 
y  could  not  object  to  her  lover  on  the  score  of  birth,  wen' 
eelin^  enough  to  demur  in  conseipience  bf  his  want  of  fortune, 
prevent  so  disadvantageous  an  union,  they  are  stateil  to  have 
r^ed  a<;ainst  it  the  force  of  those  laws  which,  at  that  time, 
/ere  very  severe  upon  any  one  who  encourai;ed  amours  within 
lie  palace.  For  this  reason,  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  any 
(‘rtain  account,  he  w'as  exiled  from  tlu‘  court  to  the  Hibatejo,* 
the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  'Tai^us  above  lii>bon.  Here 
composed  an  clc^y,  in  which  he  compares  his  fate  to  that  of 
id,  adverts  to  hours  of  remembered  bliss,  and  invokes  the 
gus  to  hear  at  least  his  tears  to  the  friend  from  whom  he  is  so 
icily  severed.  At  this  period,  his  comedies  are  supposed  to 
re  been  written,  and  the  idea  at  least  conceived  of  the  liUsiad. 
le  duration  of  his  exile  is  alto|;ether  uncertain.  One  of  his 
i^raphcrs  states,  that  ‘  he  returiK'd  to  Lisbon,  was  a  second 
ime  ilis4*overed  renewing  his  Ibrmer  indiscretion,  as^nin  ba- 
lishcd,  and  wont  to  Ceuta.’  That  he  went  to  C<Mita,  is  certain  ; 
il  also,  that  he  Wji*nt  a^'aiiist  his  will.  In  one  of  his  canzonets, 
refers  to  his  passai^e  across  the  slreii^hts  of  Ciihraltar,  hnd 
the  wound  he  received  in  an  action  with  the  Moors  in  that 
ssage,  which  do[>rivcd  him  of  his  i  i^ht  eye.  Faria  e  Sousa 
ites,  that  at  the  moment  he  was  struck,  he  was  fii^htint;  by  the 
Ic  of  his  father  as  commander  ol  the  vessel  ;  but  Camoens 
nsclf  makes  no  mention  of  the  circumstance.  A  campaii|;n  in 
Vica  would  seem  at  that  jicriod  to  have  been  a  favourite  s|>eciric 
th  parents  who  wished  to  cure  their  sons  of  an  inconvenient  at- 
L’hiuent.  Ainonp:  the  comrades  of  Camoens  in  this  luiliiary 
rvicc,  was  Don  Antonio  deNoronha,  whose  father,  the  (’onde 
Linhares,  on  diseoverint^  an  attachment  which  he  di<l  not  ap- 
ovc  between  D.  Antonio  and  a  laily  of  i;nMt  beauty,  the  i^raiid- 
lUi^hter  of  the  Conde  dc  Abrantes,  had  sent  him  to  join  the 
artuguese  forces  in  Africa.  In  an  eclogue  which  Camoens 
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composcil  on  lUe  death  of  this  yoiinc:  "idi  whom  he  had 

formed  a  strong  frit'ndsliip,  he  alludes  to  this  circumstance  : 

*  I’arcotal  art  rcholvt  d,  alas !  to  prove 
'flic  blrongcr  power  of  absence  over  love/ 

111  (hilt  line  passafl^e  in  the  Lusiad,  in  which  the  Poet  describes 
the  conduct  of  Kin*^  Alfonso  IV.  towards  his  son  Pedro,  on  dis- 
coveiiny;  his  un’ection  for  Inez  de  Castro,  he  woidil  doubtless 
have  strongly  in  recollection  the  fate  of  his  friend,  us  well  as  a 
keen  sense  of  his  own  wrongs. 

What  military  rank  Cunmens  held  in  Africa,  is  not  mentioned 
hy  any  of  his  biographers,  hut  it  is  stated,  that  he  conducted 
himself  bravely  in  several  rencounters  with  the  enemy  ;  and 
‘  having  adiled  military  renown  to  his  literary  fame,’  he  return¬ 
ed  home  to  demaml  a  remuneration  for  his  services.  Hut  there, 
for  want  of  a  friend  at  court,  experiencing  nothing  hut  cohl  neg¬ 
lect,  which  his  spirit  could  ill  brook,  and  despairing  of  heltor- 
ing  his  condition  in  l^ortiigal,  he  determined  upon  again  leaving 
the  country,  to  follow  the  military  profession  in  India,  which  be 
terms  ‘the  grave  of  every  poor  honest  man.’  lie  arrived  at 
Cioa  in  September,  1>53,  ‘  to  seek  a  living  where  his  father  bad 
‘  found  a  grave.’  Ilis  passion  for  I).  Catherina,  however  hope¬ 
less,  remained  imahatcd  ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  with  a 
view  to  the  eventual  attainment  of  the  fondest  object  of  his  am¬ 
bition,  that  he  resolved  to  go  and  serve  in  India.  In  dilFercnt 
jdeces  w  ritten  in  the  Hast,  he  addresses  himself  to  this  lady ; 
and  in  one  passage  in  terms  which  wouhl  almost  imply  that  she 
had  not  only  been  the  occasion  of  his  trying  his  fortunes  in  (be 
Imlian  service,  hut  had  even  imposed  it  u[)on  him  as  a  proof  of 
his  attachment,  or  had  at  least  ucipiiesced  in  his  self-banishment. 

*  Mas  vc  lau  longo,  e  n^i^ero  distcrro 

\'os  (la  eonienlaincnto 

Nuaca  me  acabc  nello  o  men  loi  mciilo/ 

On  his  arrival  at  (Jon,  he  engaged  as  a  volunteer  in  the  arma¬ 
ment  then  tilting  out  in  aid  of  the  king  of  ('ochin,  against  the 
king  of  Pimenta;  the  successful  result  of  which  ho  celebratt's  in 
his  first  Hlegy.  Two  years  after,  he  accompanied  IManoel  dc 
V  asconcellos  on  a  cruising  exjiedition  that  had  for  its  object  to 
prevent  (he  depredations  committed  hy  Moorish  vessels  in  ibc 
straits  of  Mecca.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  bad  the  misfortune 
to  fall  umler  the  vindictive  displeasure  of  (he  viceroy,  Francisco 
Harreto,  in  consequence  of  a  satire  which  he  w  rote,  or  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  written,  reflecting  on  the  conihict  of  the  good 
citizens  of  (Jon,  under  the  titk'  of  ‘  Follies  in  India.’  For  (bis 
ofleiiee  be  was  banished  to  (Miiim  ;  am!  left  (jJoa  in  155(1,  with 
(he  fleet  which  was  despatchod  to  the  8011th  hy  the  viceroy, 
<  loaded,’  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  ‘  with  his  sorrows,  his 
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loclinpi,  mill  his  lortunrs.*  'Hie  first  ])urt  of  his  exih*  wa 
i)>rii(  at  tile  Molucca  Islamls,  iVoin  wluMice  he  riMnoveil  to  Ma- 
•ao,  Nvhert*  lie  was  apjioiiiUal  to  llie  olVieo  ol  ‘  ('oiiuiiissiry  lot* 
the  Klfecls  ol  Dece.ised  i’ersous/  h\)i*  this  a))[)oiiitiiient^ 
Ahieh  was  rather  a  lucrative  oiu‘,  he  is  siipjiosed  ti>  have  Imh?h 
mlelited  to  tiie  new  \iceroy,  l)oii  Coiistaiitiuo  de  nrai;an/5i,  who 
.uecceded  iiarreto  in  A  ijrotto  is  shewn  at  Macao,  which 

•till  s;;oes  liy  his  naino,  where  ('aiiioens  is  tradiiijiiaily  reported 
o  have  employed  threat  ]>art  of  his  time  in  the  completion  of  his 
I^reat  work.  \Vhen  at  hui^th  he  ohtained  leave  to  return,  his 
II  tortune  still  pursued  him  :  the  ship  in  which  he  einharked  for 
Lioa,  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mih’ou,  and  he  with 
lidienlty  reached  shore  on  a  ))lank,  *  having  lost  every  tiling  hut 
the  mamiscript  of  his  immortal  poem.*  'I’o  this  almost  over- 
aheliuinj;  misfortune  he  alludes  in  the  eijjrhtieth  stan/a  of  Canto 
Ml. 

lie  returned  to  (Joa  in  15hl,  and  was  graciously  received  hy 
ihe  viceroy,  under  whose  protection  he  enjoyed  a  brief  respite 
rom  his  mislortnnes.  On  his  departing;  for  Ciirope,  tlicMMiiMnies 
of  (*amo(Mis  seiz;*d  tlie  opportunity  to  aeense  him  of  malver¬ 
sation  in  the  admioistration  of  his  ollice  at  Macao,  and  on  this 
calumnious  charge  he  was  committed  (o  prison.  When  the  ac¬ 
cusation  was  proved  to  he  tinfoundeii,  he  was  detained  for  some 
time  in  custody  for  a  triiliu^  debt.  After  diis,  he  remained  for 
some  years  in  India,  eontinuin;;  to  eni;a;re  in  various  naval  and 
military  expeditions,  and  tillinu:  ti[i  the  intervals  of  militaiy  ser¬ 
vice  hy  prosecnliiiii:  his  ij^real  poem.  When  this  was  completed, 
he  determined  to  rettirn  to  Knrope  to  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  the  youngs 
kinj^  Sebastian,  hut  was  unfortunately  induced  by  (he  solieila- 
tions  of  Pedro  Ihirreto  to  accompany  him  to  Sofala,  of  which  he 
was  proceedin'^  to  assume  the  i^overinnent. 

*  lie  had,  however,  cauM?  to  repcni,  havin«»  hceii  imsiispeclin^ly  Ik*- 
t rayed  ;  and  soon  expi  rieneed  the  little  trust  lo  he  pLeed  in  those 
jiromises  which  had  lx  rn  In  Id  out  lo  induce  him  lo  po  to  Sofala.  C’ha- 
j;rinid  and  disappointi  d,  he  sighed  lo  quit  a  situation  where  his  depen¬ 
dent  and  unhappy  state  ex po>»ed  him  lo  re|»eatrd  cruelly  aixl  insult ;  ami, 
as  if  ill  pity  lo  his  di^liess,  the  wished-for  opportunity  presented  itM*lf. 
l)io^o  de  Ch)Uto,  ilie  i  Iisli>rian,  and  soim^  ol  those  friends  whom  he  had 
kn«)wii  ill  India,  arrived  in  the  Santa  F<^,  on  their  way  lo  i.isboii,  and 
found  him  in  the  greatest  misery*  In  this  vessel  (’amoens  resolved  lo 
c  nbark  for  Portugal.  Parrelo,  however,  was  no  sooner  appiised  of  his 
intention,  than  he  determined  to  prevent  its  beiii^cairie*!  into  execution; 
he  demanded  the  payment  of  two  hundred  cruzados,  w  hich  he  ullegcl 
he  had  c.xpendcd  on  behalf  of  the  poet ;  and,  know  in*;  his  inability  to 
raise  the  amount,  fancied  himself  sure  of  hit  victim,  'fhc  Fidalgos, 
who  were  on  their  return,  seeing  the  haseiuss  of  the  conduct  ol  the  go¬ 
vernor,  buhscrihed  the  sum  to  satisfy  the  demand,  and  released  the  debtor 
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from  his  crurl  grasp.  “  For  this  priri*/’  Manoel  tic  Faria  writis,  “  ut  te 
sold,  atthesiitiK'  tiiiu*,  iht*  p<  rsou  ol  C’aJnol•:l^,  and  llie  honour  of  Fnlro 
Barreto.’'  ’ 

(’ainoetis  ariiM'd  at  Llshuii  in  15(U),  at  a  lime  that  the  plut;ue 
was  in  that  eii>,  \u>in  tlown  in  lu*a]th,  after  sixlt  en  Years 

service  in  India  ahsolnlely  peni^yle^s,  his  fondest  hopes  Idastetl, 
(for  Ids  mistress  was  litMtl,)  and  his  spirit  Inoken  l>y  misfortune. 
One  hope,  one  object  of  inferest  and  ambition,  remained  to  bind 
Itim  to  life,  audio  sustain  liis  (*\ertions  ;  ihe  poem  wltieh  was  to 
crown  him  with  faint!,  if  nt)t  to  pnive  a  sonreo  of  opulence.  It 
was,  however,  two  yt*ars  hefore  the  liUsiad  was  ^ivcn  to  the 
world  :  tin!  royal  alrurn  or  g;rant  td*  copyright  hearini;  the  tlato 
of  SepteiiditT  I,  1>71.  (^amoens  tietliealetl  it  to  the  Kin*;, 
wiiotii,  in  Canto  1,  lit*  compliments  with  a  prophecy  that  was 
never  to  he  fultilh'd  ;  hnt  ftiat  ‘  i^enerons’  jirince,  or  his  ministers, 
thought  the  autlit)r  of  the  poem  that  was  it)  relleet  honour  uu 
the  coiiutry,  suilieiently  rewartletl  hy  a  pension  of  15,000  reis,  or 
about  four  guineas  of  our  monev  ;  tbe  jj^raut  beinu^  burlben»*d 
with  tbe  conilitions,  that  Camoens  should  rt*side  at  court,  und 
that  a  new  ti/eora  or  deeret*  for  its  payment  sbonitl  be  obtained 
every  si\  inonlbs.  The  desii^n  t)f  (l»is  last  condition  it  is  tlilVi- 
cult  to  conjecture,  if  it  was  any  tbini:^  mtire  than  tbe  usual  form 
t)f  "rants  <lurin"  pleasure,  instead  of  for  File ;  unless  it  wsis 
intended  to  keep  liim  in  a  state  of  servile  dependence  on  the 
court.  At  all  events,  he  appears  not  lou"  to  have  enjoyed  this 
mockery  of  royal  muniricenei*.  The  death  of  J^ebastian  deprived 
him  at  oii(*e  of  his  patron  and  his  pension  ;  for,  in  the  confusion 
and  derangement  of  public  aHairs  conse<pient  upon  the  disastrous 
issue  of  the  campai"!!  in  Alrieu,  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  apply 
for  the  conlinnaiite  of  the  conditional  "rant.  The  death  of  the 
kin"  is  said  to  have  deeply  allected  the  mind  of  Camoens,  and 
to  have  increased  the  inulaily  under  whieh  he  was  sidVerin".  lie 
felt  not  only  for  himself,  but,  with  truly  patriotic  concern,  fur 
his  country.  In  a  letter  which  is  snp))osed  to  have  been  his  last 
com))osition,  dictated  a  short  time  before  his  death,  occur  thise 
words:  ‘At  last  1  shall  finish  my  life;  and  all  shall  see  that  I 
‘  loved  in^  country  sojinich,  iliat  not  only  1  was  contented  to  die 
‘  in  it,  but  aUo  to  die  wiili  it.’  What  sum  of  money  lie  derived 
from  tbe  sale  of  his  poem,  or  whether  he  obtained  ’any  remunera¬ 
tion  fur  it,  we  arc  not  informed.  ‘  That  the  impression  which  it 
‘  made  was  eonsiderahle,’  remarks  Iiis  present  Hio"rapher,  ‘  is 
*  clearly  shown  hy  the  reprint  of  it  in  the  same  year  in  which  it 
‘  was  published.*  And  Mr.  Adamson  adds,  on  the  authorities 
of  Manoel  Correa  and  Alachado,  that  a  contemporary  poet  of 
some  celebrity,  IVdro  da  Costa  Perestrello,  a  secretary  of  the 
kin^,  who  had  composed  a  poem  on  the  same  subject,  rclin- 
quistied,  after  perusing  the  Lusiud,  his  intention  to  publish  his 
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own  work.  Whatever  profits  Camotms  iiiiglit  obtain  from  U)C 
sale  of  the  Lusiad,  were  at  all  events  expended  long  before 
the  termination  ot  his  sutVeriiip^s.  He  survived  his  return  to 
Lisbon  eis^ht  years,  livinj^  ‘  in  the  kiiowled|^e  of  manyi  and  in 
‘  the  society  of  few.* 

*  For  some  time  pivvious  to  his  death,  he  was  in  so  ahjecl  a  stale  of 
poverty  as  to  be  dependent  for  subsistence  upon  the  exertions  of  a  faith- 
lul  servant.  Antonio,  a  native  of  Java,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him 
Irom  India,  was  accustomed  to  beg  by  night  lor  the  bread  which  was  to 
save  his  wretched  master  from  perishing  by  waul  the  next  day. 

*  Camoens  was  applied  to,  during  bis  last  days  of  alUiction,  by  a 
Fidalgo  named  Kuy  Dias  da  Camara,  who  came  to  his  miserable  dwell¬ 
ing  to  complain  of  the  non-fulHlmeiU  of  a  promise,  made  him  by  the 
bard,  of  a  translation  of  the  penitential  Fsulins.  'I'o  this  complaint, 
urged  with  an  anxiety  at  w  hich  the  ingenuous  mind  of  Camoens  revolU'tl, 
the  suflering  poet  replied  :  “  When  I  wrote  verses,  I  was  young,  had 
“  suflicient  food,  was  a  lover,  and  was  beloved  by  many  friends  and  by 
“  tlie  ladies;  therefore  1  fell  poetical  ardour:  now  1  have  no  spirits,  no 
“  peace  of  mind  :  U'hold  there  my  Javanese,  who  asks  me  for  two 

pieces  to  pujc:iase  coals,  and  I  have  them  not  to  give  him." 

*  Camoens,  when  death  at  lust  put  an  end  to  a  life  which  misfortune 
and  neglect  had  rendered  insupportable,  was  denied  the  solace  of  having 
his  faithful  Antonio  to  close  hiseyt^s.  Having  survived  the  publication 
of  his  poem  seven  years,  and  aged  only  fifty-Hve,  \\u  breathed  his  last  in 
the  Hospital  to  which  he  hud  been  taken,  and  to  which  the  poor  were 
usually  removed  for  cure.  This  event  occurred  in  1579f  but  so  little 
regard  was  paid  to  the  comfort  or  memory  of  this  great  man,  that  the 
sheet  in  which  they  shroudixlhim  was  obtained  from  the  house  of  Dom 
Francisco  dc  Portugal,  and  the  day  and  month  in  which  he  expired 

must  remain  for  over  unknown . After  his  decease,  bis  body  was 

removed  to  the  church  of  Santa  Anna,  where  it  was  consigned  to  the 
tomb  without  any  record  to  mark  the  place  of  his  sepulture.* 

Sixteen  years  after,  Dom  Gon9alo  Coutinho  caused  a  marble 
slab  to  be  laid  over  the  supposed  place  of  his  interment,  inscribed 
with  this  epitaph  :  *  Here  lies  Luis  de  Camoens^  the  prince  of 
‘  the  poets  of  his  time.  He  lived  poor  and  miserable^  and 
‘  so  he  diedy  in  the  year  31I}LX\IX.*  The  church  itself, 
however,  perished  in  the  earthc^uake  of  1755 ;  and,  to  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  his  countrymen,  no  other  monument  baa  ever 
yet  been  reared  to  bis  memory.  A  subscription  has,  indeed, 
been  recently  set  on  foot  in  Lisbon,  which  has  been  aided  by 
contributions  in  London  and  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  olf 
this  dishonour  from  the  nation  ;  but  hitherto,  the  Portuguese 
have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  nay  even  this  tardy  and  empty 
tribute  to  the  fame  of  tlie  Author  of  the  Lusiad. 
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in  Huntingdonshire  \  and  of  St.  }^  v(  t'sin  the  Counfii  of  ('ornxi^oli : 
with  somo  criticMl  Ucmark^^  nspfCiinj;  the  two  Saxon  Saints  hom 
whom  these  IMaccs  derived  their  Names.  [Illustrated  with  filly  Kngra- 
viijns,  on  copper  and  wood.]  By  George  Ctirnelius  Gorham,  M.  A. 
Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  C’ambridge.  8vo.  pp.  3  10.  Price  I85. 
Fine  paper  1/.  I  t.  London.  18.20. 

^Piris  volume  is  a  very  ellicient  and  intcrestini'  coutribution  (0 
^  British  To)>ogra|>hy  ;  and  if  we  may  lake  the  Author  at  his 
word,  and  look  to  his  future  labours  for  the  realizing  of  tho 
hope  which  his  expressions  imply,  it  is  a  contribution  peculiarly 
acceptable,  ‘  considered  as  the  Jirnt  fvuitH  of  reseaix’hcs  into 

*  the  Antiijuities  of  a  (.'ounty  ntill  without  a  historian.’  'Flic 
remark  matle  by  (5oni;h  forty  years  a"o,  is  still  correct,  that 

*  no  st(’]»s  have  been  taken  towards  illuslratinu;  lluntim^dunshire, 

‘  since  Sir  Uobert  Cotton,  its  brightest  orhanuMit,  declined  the 

*  pursuit.*  Jmlging  from  the  jiresent  specimen,  no  pirrson  could 
he  better  cpialilied  limn  Mr.  (lorlmm  to  prosecute  such  an  under¬ 
taking.  \N  ith  the  true  anlinimrian  nceiitj  and  an  adequate  portion 
of  black  b‘tter  lore,  he  combines  tho  more  rare  endowments  of 
a  very  correct  taste  and  a  sound  judgment,  lie  is  not  dericieiit 
in  enthusiasm,  but  his  enthusiasm  appears  to  be  of  a  much  soberer 
and  more  intellectual  cast  than  in  many  cases  prompts  to  such 
pursuits.  'Fhe  present  work  seems  to  have  originated  in  that 
strong  fciding  of  interest  which  is  naturally  excited  by  the  scenes , 
and  objiX'ts  which  bear  to  us  the  relatiou  of  neighbourhood,  or 
liome,  or  birth-place. 

‘  'I’liat  those  persons  who  “  dwell  in  the  sight  of  remarkable  Monas¬ 
teries"  should  endeavour  “to  rescue  the  obscr\ubles  of  their  habitations 
from  the  teeth  of  lime  and  oblivion,”  was  the  judicious  advice,  happily 
illustrat^ed  by  the  example  of  no  mean  historian  [  riiomas  Fuller.]  'I  he 
Writer  of  the  follow  ing  sheets  has  been  beguiletl,  almost  insensibly,  into 
tbe  spirit  and  piactiee  of  tbe  reeomnu luiation.  Notwithstanding  tlie 
]H)piilar  (and  occasionally  just)  ridicule  which  is  directed  by  the  multi¬ 
tude  against  .Antiquarian  pursuits, — be  confesses  that  he  is  not  unsusci'|>- 
tible  of  that  enthusiasm,  which  impels  the  mind  to  cast  a  leliospect  through 
the  “  long  draw  n"  vista  of  past  ages  ;  to  dwell,  with  a  solemn  and  mys¬ 
terious  interest,  on  objects  which  are  nipidly  fading  away  in  the  distant 
perspective  ;  and  to  dissipate  some  little  portion  of  the  gathering  mist, 
which  mantles  between  the  land  of  oblivion  and  tlie  region  (f  authentic 
ncord.  I’nder  such  an  intbience  he  commenced  his  inquiries;  hut  with¬ 
out  even  a  remote  intention  of  submitting  them  to  the  public  eye.  He 
purposely  omits  to  detail  the  unimportani  train  of  circumstances,  by 
which  his  materials  have  been  gradually  extended  from  the  private  me¬ 
moranda  ol  a  poritolii)  to  tlieir  presoni  more  enlarged  and  ostensible 
form.' 

'Fbe  contents  of  tbe  present  vcduiue  are  ilislriluiled  into  five 
chapters  :  I.  i>n  the  early  bistory  of  llyncsbury,  previous  to  Mic 
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foinulation  of  llit‘  IViory  of  St.  Xcot’s.  ‘J.  On  llio  Koli;^ious 
Houses  ilodicaled  to  St.Ncot,  in  (•ornwull  aiul  in  I luntini^don- 
shire.  I),  'roijoixr.iidiieal  .Aeconnl  of  Hyneshurv.  t.  *roj»o;»r.i- 
Hhieal  Account  of  St.  Neoi’s,  I  lunlini^^^iloiishiiv.  T).  'rof»Oi;ni- 
|)!iical  skt'lch  ol  St.  Neol’s,  (Cornwall.  A  vcrv  co[>ioiis  ap[)en- 
dix  of  oriij;inal  records  clost's  the  work. 

In  the  secoiui  cltaptcr,  Mr.  (Joihain  lias  entered  ujmn  ilio 
iniicli  perplexed  sidiject  of  t!\e  hirth,  parentii'^e,  ai\d  local  lia- 
hjtation  ol  the  Saxoti  Saint  whose  imnte  is  perpt^tiiated  in  tlio 
llnntins^donshire  town  and  the  Cornish  village.  l)isn*;;ardini; 
alike  the  hold  assumptions  and  the  doi;malical  assertions  con¬ 
tained  in  Mr.  Whitaker’s  ‘  eccentric’  volume,  Mr.  (J.  has  eiu 
deavoured  to  reduce  the  l)io;;raphy  of  ‘  flu*  oldest  of  all  the  hro- 
‘  thers  to  Kiny;  Alfred,’  to  a  few  simple  faets ;  to  wit,  that  Xeot 
was  prohafdij  descended  from  ‘  a  collatiTal  hranch  of  the  roval 

‘  house  of  \\  est  Saxonv  that  ho  was  desii:rned  for  the  armv. 

*  •  ^  •  * 
hut  ‘  when  he  had  alt.iineil  to  a  military  aeje,  he  resii^ned  the 

‘  prospects  of  temporal  i^lory,  that  he  niii^ht  devote  hitnself  to 
‘  a  spiritual  warfare,*  professed  himself  a  nvnphijte^  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  habit  of  a  monk  in  (flastonhury  Abbey,  about  the 
midille  of  the  ninth  century  ;  that  he  snbsetpieotly  withdrew 
from  the  monastery,  accompanied  hy  a  sin:^le  attendant,  named 
Marius,  to  the  villa^;e  in  Cornwall  which  still  hears  his  name, 
where,  after  spending  seven  years  in  seclusion,  he  he^an,  as  it 
should  seem,  to  he  tired  of  the  life  of  an  aucliorct, — visiteil 
itomo,  to  receive  the  l^»pe’s  hlessini;,  and  on  his  return  i^i- 
thered  top^ethcr  some  reliii^ious  hrethron,  over  whom  he  was  con¬ 
stituted  ahhot ;  that  iiually,  he  was  buried,  with  due  honour, 
in  the  cliurch  which  he  himself  had  built  at  Neot-Stoke,  in 
(h)rn\\ull  ;  hut  that  about  a  century  after,  his  saintly  skeleton 
was  stolen  out  of  the  sacred  chest  in  wliich  it  was  deposited,  at 
the  insli^^atiou  of  Karl  .\lrie,  the  fouudor  of  the  priory  at 
Kyiieshurv,  in  order  to  i»;ive  eclat  and  popularity  to  the  new 
monastery,  which  was  in  sad  want  of  a  patron  saint.  l)ea<l 
im;n’s  hones  were  then  worth  more  in  this  country  th  in  Mr. 
Cohhett  has  since  found  them  to  he.  It  is  almost  to  he  regret¬ 
ted,  tlrat  he  had  not  the  ^ood  fortune  to  tlouiish  in  that  at^e, 
for  his  love  of  relics  ini^ht  then  have  been  luncli  more  repu¬ 
tably  c^ratified;  and  he  miijht  have  made  some  jirofit  hy  slcaliiiir 
the  hones  of  a  saint.  \Ve  doubt  not  that  he  would  have  ntiide 
a  very  ijood  Catholic  in  those  days.  Krom  Kyneshury,  under 
the  appreljension  of  a  visit  from  the  Danes,  the  Saint’s  remains 
underwent  another  translation,  it  is  conjectured,  in  the  year 
100:>,  to  the  abbey  of  (Voyland.  'I'liis  proved  ((»  be  no  iiilc 
alarm  ;  for  aUbon^h  the  niona*iltTy  escaped  the  immediate  daii- 
;;cr,  it  was  afterwanls  burnt  by  these  savai^e  invaders;  pro¬ 
bably  in  HMd,  in  which  year  the  Danes  are  traced  from  ‘  Hnek- 
‘  inirham  bv  the  Dusc,  to  Medford,  and  Teiuslord,  (within  live 
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‘  miles  of  NeoUbury,)  burning  every  thing  in  their  way  :  they 
‘  then  returned  to  their  ship«  at  Ipswicli,  shaping  their  march 

*  in  all  probability  to  Cambridge,  where  they  had  recently 
‘  gaineil  a  victory;’  which  course,  adds  IMr.  (jorhum,  ‘  would 

*  necessarily  bring  tlk'in  into  contact  with  the  ill-lkted  monas- 
‘  tery  of  St.  Ncot’s.’  After  the  state  of  the  country  Ivad  be¬ 
come  more  settled,  and  all  fears  of  the  Danes  had  subsided, 
tlicse  relics  were,  with  the  exception  of  one  artii,  which  the 
Monks  of  Croy land  are  supposed  to  have  pilfered,  restored  to 
tlie  monastery  of  Neotsbury,  then  rebuilt.  The  said  Monks 
were  not  very  willing  to  surrender  back  the  honour  and  the 
more  substantial  benelit  of  possessing  tlie  sacred  mould ;  and 
they  chose  to  proclaim  tiiemselves  guilty  of  dishonesty,  rather 
than  to  appear  tamely  to  submit  to  the  requisition.  They  con¬ 
tinued  to  Mast  of  still  having  the  real  St.  Neot  in  their  keeping ; 
and  the  Saint,  multiplying  his  |>osthuinous  honours  at  every  fresh 
transfer,  was  henceforth  lield  at  Croy  land  in  special  veneration 
as  one  of  their  principal  advocates  and  guardians.  Ingulph, 
abbot  of  Croyland  (towards  the  close* of  century  XI.),  mentions 
the  fire  which  burned  before  the  altar  of  Neot;  andMalms- 
bury  8|>€aks  of  ‘  Neot  uniting  his  shield  to  that  of  Gutldacfor 
^  the  protection  of  the  natives.’  The  following  further  particu¬ 
lars,  which  Mr.  Gorham  gives  in  a  note,  are  not,  as  he  remarks, 
uninteresting  ‘  as  striking  illustrations  of  the  temper  of  the  times, 

*  and  as  examples  of  the  puhlickly  avowed  immorality  of  the  re- 

*  ligious  societies  of  that  age.’ 

*  In  limes  in  which  it  was  not  unusual  to  scife  on  relics  by  violence, 
it  was  also  common  for  Abbeys  to  refuse  to  restore  ri'iuains  temporarily 
committed  to  their  proU*clion.  So  common  were  such  pitiful  thefts, 
that  the  monks  of  Cn^ylaud  boasted  of  never  having  restored  the  remains 
of  St.  Neot,  entrusted  to  their  charge  in  a  ihoment  of  danger  ;  prefer¬ 
ring  rather  to  [impute  to  themselves  a  dishonesty  of  which  they  were 
not  guilty,  than  to  forego  the  advantage  of  claiming  a  possession  which 
Umdeti  to  enhance  their  celebrity  among  the  superstitious.  In  1078*9, 
the  shrine  was  inspected  at  Neotsbury  by  Anselm,  who  shortly  after 
(when  Ahp.  of  (’anlerhury)  ofiicially  attested  the  fact  of  the  body  being 
there.  Nevertheless,  a  century  later,  the  Abbot  of  Croyland  insisted 
that  this  honor  belonged  to  his  House.  Some  of  the  monks  were  suffici¬ 
ently  sincere  to“  profess  their  doubts  as  to  thu  fact:”  these  scruples  were 
soon  removed  by  the  Abbot,  “  who,  by  the  light  of  wax  candles,  broke 
o|H*n  the  chest  with  awe,  where  he  found  the  skull,  the  collar-bones, 
the  shoulder-blades,  some  bones  of  the  thorax,  with  those  of  the  legs 
and  thighs.**  In  1213  these  pretended  relics  of  Neot  were  removed  by 
the  Ab^t  Henry  Longchamp,  and  were  “  placed  by  an  altar  erected  to 
his  honor.**  [John  dc  Tinmouth’s  Sanclilogiiiin,  MSS.  ('ott.  Tib.  E.  I. 
(App.  V.  B.)].  As  a  pi  oof  of  the  futility  of  tlicse  claims,  in  1295  Off- 
verBp.of  I.incidn  issued  a  second  A Ucslatioii,  reciting  the  Testimonial 
of  Abp.  Anselm  :  this  document  slates,  that  the  original  Instrument  of 
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iist  im  wns  even  then  in  cxislcnco;  that  the  “  parchment  and  writing 
E*re  uninjured  ;  though  the  seal  was  partly  destroyed  by  time/*  [Ar- 
»ivcs  Line.  Cath.  “  Mcm(»rnnda  Oliveri  Sutton*  f.  IQ2  b.  Ac  1^3  t. 
pp.  VI.]. 

A  very  similar  cast'  is  ineiuiinied  by  Matthew  Paris,  ns  having  oc- 
iiTi'd  in  the  middle  ol  (’eniury  XI.  towards  the  close*  of  the  reign  <*f 
^ward  the  Confessor.  Alarmed  by  the  Danish  ravages,  A  Uric  11., 
bbot  of  St.  Alban*^,  rf(|uesic(l  perinisnion  to  de[)obit  the  rt  mains  of  the 
artyr  Alban  in  the  custody  of  the  monks  of  I'ly,  “  where  they  would 
•  more  secure  from  invasion,  since  the  Island  in  which  their  Monnstery 
IS  situated  was  detended  by  impenetrable  marslu's.**  The  danger  being 
St,  restitution  of  the  relics  was  in  vain  demanded  ;  at  length  some  viJ^cr 
>i2vs  were  sent  back  from  Ely ;  on  which  the  w  ary  Monks  of  St.  Al- 
n*s  declared  that,  fearing  dishonesty,  they  had  originally  sent  th«  bones 
a  Monk,  on  the  pretence  of  their  being  those  of  St.  Alban,  whose 
nains  were  seen  ted  in  the  walls  of  their  Abbey  !  The  Monks  of  St. 
Ibai/s  received  back,  however,  these  supposititious  remains,  **  lest  the 
lud  of  the  Ely  brethren  should  occasion  scandal  among  the  pimple, 
d  religion  be  exposed  to  perfect  contempt  and  ridicule!’*  [Matth. 
ris,  Vita  Abbat.  Sci.  Albani,  pp.  ?7»28.  edit.  I’aris.  l624.]’ 

Mr.  Whitaker*8  theory  that  Neot  was  no  other  than  Prince 
ihelstan,  is,  certainly,  a  very  ingenious  conjecture ;  and  one 
grets  to  have  it  dcinolisluMl  hy  the  argument  that,  while  tlie 
Hicst  chronicles  are  altogether  silent  with  respect  to  such  an 
ent,  on  the  part  of  the  Prince,  the  Monkish  narratives  claim 
>  such  honour  fur  the  Saint.  In  an  article  in  the  former  scries 
the  Eclectic  Review*,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gorham,  it  was 
icmptcil  to  soften  the  force  of  this  objection  by  the  supposition, 
it  Athelstan  retired  from  public  life  under  circumstances  which 
idered  it  inexpi'dient  to  blazon  the  event,  that  the  step  was 
stated  less  by  mag^nanimity  than  by  expediency.  Mr.  G.  ad- 
ts  the  ingenuity  of  the  proposed  explanation,  but  contends  that 
will  by  no  means  account  for  the  silence  of  his  Biographers.  Is 
not,  however,  very  possible,  that  the  identity  of  Athelstan  witli 
5  monk  of  Glastonbury,  might  he  unknown  alike  to  the  early 
roniclers  and  the  monkish  historians,  admitting;  that  there  were 
Lsous  at  the  time  for  not  ^ivin*^  notoriety  to  the  sup)iosed  fact 
Athelstan*s  assuming  the  cowl?  The  change  ol  his  name, 
>ugh  a  customary  circumstance  when  a  person  dcvotiKl  himself 
the  monastic  life,  might  also  subserve  the  design,  or  at  least 
re  the  elfect,  of  concealment.  The  earliest  existing  MS.  life 
St.  Neot  is  sup|K)sod  to  have  been  written  nearly  two  hundred 
irs  after  tlie  Saint’s  decease ;  by  which  lime,  it  is  quite  as 
edible  tliat  all  remembrance  of  such  a  circumstance  should  be 
[iterated,  as  that  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  wrote  only  a 


•  Vol.  V.  Parll.  (1809)  p.  311. 
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contury  later,  should  he  unahle  to  ascereuin  liow  Prince  Athelslau 
terminated  his  life.  In  this  earliest  life  (MSS.  Cutt.  Vesp.  I). 
XIV.),  the  name  of  Neoi’s  progenitor  is  ‘  concealod,^  All  the 
other  authorities  ai^^ree  that  he  was  the  son  of  !viM|T  Ethelwulph, 
and  eons4*(pienlly  the  brother  of  Kini;  Alfred  the  Great.  And 
the  coincidence  is  certainly  very  remarkable,  although  Mr.  Gor¬ 
ham  lays  little  stress  upon  it,  tliut  an  Etiil  AtheUtan  should  in 
the  year  851,  (the  period  after  v^hich  Prince  Atlielstan  disapj>ears 
from  history,)  have  made  a  ^rant  of  land  to<jethi*r  ivitti  hinbodxf 
to  the  abbr'y  of  Glastoidniry  ;  and  that  Kin*'  bItheUvnIph  should 
in  the  same  year  Ifave  made  a  urunt  of  land  to  the  same  abbey. 
The  consanguinity  of  Neot  to  Alfred  the  (ireat,  appears  to  he 
placed  beyond  all  doubt ;  so  much  is  upon  nK'ord  ;  and  thisbeint; 
the  case,  we  do  not  see  that  then*,  is  much  force  in  IMr.  Gorham’s 
ur^nment,  that  had  he  been  his  half-brother  Athelstan,  thatcir- 
cnmstaticc  must  needs  have  been  triumphantly  blazoned  by  the 
reli;^ious  order  which  received  him ;  more  especially  since  the 
utmost  secrecy  was  not  unfie(|uently  reejuired,  and  observed,  with 
regard  to  the  previous  life  of  the  neo|diyte,  and  the  precise  de¬ 
gree  of  relationship  which  the  Saint  bore  to  the  Monarch,  would 
not  materially  have  enhanctMl  or  diminished  their  triumph  in  such 
an  accession  to  their  number.  Hesides,  Pthelstan  is  believed  to 
have  been  an  illegitimate  son  of  Athelvvulph.  It  is  aitother  ed- 
incidence  that  tells  in  the  same  direction,  that  Neot  was  confess¬ 
edly  trained  to  the  military  profession  ;  and  this  he  could  hardly 
have  been  in  such  times  as  those,  without  seeing  something  of 
actual  service.  Mr.  Gorham,  we  think,  omits  to  allow  its  due 
weigiit,  in  balancing  opposite  probabilities,  to  the  consideration, 
that  the  same  motives  which  might  have  led  a  brother  of  King 
Alfred  to  bury  himself  in  the  obscurity  of  a  inoi  astery,  might  also 

have  aflbrded  a  verv  sutlicient  inducement  for  wishing  to  conceal 
•  •  *  ^  •  • 
lus  retreat,  were  it  only  ns  a  jirecaution  against  the  jealousy  ot  Ins 

brother  Ethcl!)ald,  who  had  dethroneil  his  own  father.  The 
word  Neotns,  which  has  been  generally  derived  from  Neotos,  the 
little  one,  as  referring  cither  to  the  saint’s  stature  or  his  humility, 
Mr.  Gorham  is  iuelined  to  consider  as  a  contraction  of  Neophy- 
Tos.  There  seems  to  he  good  authority,  however,  for  the  tra¬ 
dition  that  he  was  diminutive  in  stature,  ^  another  Zaccheiis  ;’  so 
remarkably  so,  that  ^  when  he  chanted  mass  at  Glastonbury,  he 
*  was  accustomed  to  stand  on  an  iron  stool,  which  was  long  after 
‘  |)rcserved  in  that  abbey  as  a  relic.’  We  arc  not  ourselves  suf¬ 
ficiently  read  ii;  the  chronicles  of  that  time,  to  know  whether  any 
lueiitioii  is  made  of  the  stature  of  the  Saxon  Prince  of  Kent, 
who  gained  the  splcndiii  victory  at  Sandwich  over  the  Danes. 
If  he  was  below  the  middle  size,  the  historian  was  bound  to 
mention  it,  and  his  silence  would  he  suspicious.  If  it  is  actually 
on  record  that  he  was  tali — of  a  pi  iuccly  height,  wc  will  give  up 
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Xeot’s  cause  at  once  without  striking  another  blow  in  miin- 
incc  of  his  royal  |)retensions.  * 

^hcre  is  one  more  conjecture  which  we  will  venture  on  the 
iect,  although  we  confess  that  it  is  a  hold  one  :  it  is  that  this 
of  King  Ethel wulph  was  actuated  hy  sentiments  of  real 
y  in  withdrawing  from  the  scene  of  ambitious  contest  and 
>d-shed,  that  his  humility  and  mortification  to  the  world  were 
rere,  and  that  he  was  on  that  account  anxious  to  merge  alto- 
ler  his  secular  character  and  worldly  pretensions  in  the  person 
he  Monk.  We  do  not  imagine  that  the  fraternity  at  Glastun- 
y  would  consider  him  as  the  more  agreeablr  acquisition  for 
iging  with  him  sentiments  of  too  elevated  a  cast ;  and  |>erhaps 
^  suffered  him  without  regret  to  take  himself  off  to  Cornwall 
m  he  shewed  so  little  fondness  for  their  society,  as  to  prefer 
life  of  an  anchoret.  His  faithful  dealing  with  his  royal  hro- 
r,  or  cousin,  King  Alfred,  (he  was  at  all  events  his  sovc- 
;n,)  reflects  no  small  lustre  on  his  churchmanship  ;  and  one 
lid  be  reluctant  to  ascribe  it  to  any  lower  motives  than  the  re- 
liling  w  armth  of  the  patriot,  combined  with  the  pious  zeal  and 
rageoiis  integrity  of  the  saint.  We  could  almost  have  wished 
ictimes,  hut  dare  not  whisper  it,  that  wc  had  some  Koman 
iholic  saints  of  tills  order  still  extant, 

Ir.  Gorham,  in  his  topographical  account  of  St.  Neot’s,  has 
asion  to  notice  a  very  amusing  instance  of  Mr.  Whitaker’s 
(Iness  of  inventive  fancy  in  working  up  the  hint  of  ahalf-de- 
mI  inscription. 

Jesus*  Cliapcl  contains  the  fragment  of  a  mural  tablet,  on  which 
)vc  an  escutcheon  charged  with  a  Croun)  are  the  characters 

Oil:  THt;  SOV 

ut  the  year  1745;  there  was  an  inscription,  also,  under  the  shield. 
Irangc  opinion  has  been  adopted,  that  this  fragment  h;is  some  refer- 
c  to  St.  Ncot.  It  is  instructive,  as  well  as  amusing,  to  observe  hy 
It  gentle  transitions,  from  unintentional  error  to  Iwld  speculation,  u 
)rite  theory  may  hi*  plausibly  supporle<l.  'I’he  Crown  on  the  shield 
supposed  to  denote  tl»c  royal  birili  of  the  Saint;  the  H  was  iimc- 
ately  copied  as  a  B ;  and  the  punctuation  was  omillH  us  being  im- 
erial:  thus  instead  of  OR;  THK;  SOV'  the  Antiquary  was  pfe- 
ed  with  OBTHESOV  as  the  materials  upon  which  his  ingenuity  might 

k.  — The  learned,  but  fanciful,  Mr.  Whitaker (huving  asked  no  further 
Lilgence  than  the  change  of  a  single  letter,  O  into  A)  ventured  the 
[)wing  restoration ; 

OB  TlIESAVri/w  I/I  C(f/o 
Coronam  trudidit  fratri  *uo  juniori : 
inscription  which  was  supposed  to  l)C  the  counterpart  of  a  legend  in 
of  the  windows  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ncol*s,  Cornwall*,  llis  imagi- 

^  Neot  placing  a  crown  on  the  head  of  F.thclhald,  with  the  inscHp- 

l,  Hie  (radidit  coronam  fratri  suojuniori. 
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nation  then  jK'rccivcd  in  tins  trnkriinMU  “  a  j>ctlcstal  to  a  chesr  vnvplo|>int* 
till!  relics  ol  St.  Neot ;  which  lie  believed  to  have  been  the  very  shrine  ul 
tla*  Saint  inendoneti  in  Jolni  de  rininoiith  !  Another  conjecture,  not 
less  ridiculous,  slates  dial  this  lublel  coininenioruted  the  inuniliceuce  of  a 
royal  beiiaiactor, 

C> im  II'S.\ huic  Ecclesia:  donatutn. 

These  ridiculously  ingenious  speculations  have  been  wasted  upon  lh«* 
ordinary  C'atliolic  leoen  I 

Vf  :  vour  :  ihariic  :  pniv  :  /( )  K  :  'I'l  I K :  SO\7:  of:  •••••• 

'J‘lie  Croun  was,  tiviubdess,  tin*  armorial  Achievement  of  the  |n‘ison  for 
whom  this  iiinnument  WHS  made ;  and  who,  probably,  was  the  I'ouiuler 
of  Jesus*  C’ha|K’l.* 

We  iiuisl  now  take  leave  of  IVlr.  (lorlium,  with  our  hearty  ' 
U^ood  wishes  tor  his  success  in  the  furtlier  prosecution  of  liis  io- 
po^raphicnl  laliours.  'I'lie  style  in  wliitdi  tlie  volume  i»  (/ot  upy 
does  ipvut  cri'tlit  to  his  taste ;  the  initial  letters  of  the  eliapters 
nre  very  neat  specimens  of  wooil  ent'ruvinij^ ;  ami  the  typoijra- 
phieal  exi^cution  (»f  the  work  mij^ht  satisfy  even  tliat  dandy  Itih- 
lio^rapher,  tiu*  Rev.  'F.  F.  Dihdiii. 


Art.  VT.  A  1  'our  throuoh  a  Part  of  the  Netherlands^  Vrunce^  and 
Sxvitxerfandf  in  the  Year  I  SI  7:  containing  a  \’ariety  of  Incidents, 
with  the  Author’s  Iteflections,  serious  and  lively.  Ily  Thomas 
lleger.  8vo.  pp.  ^50.  [Frontispiece^]  I’ricc  U)s.  tid.  London. 
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¥  F  one  had  received  these  letters  from  an  old  actjnaintance,  one 
would  not  ahsolutely  have  grudgetl  the  postage.  'Fhe  Wri¬ 
ter  has  a  *  kind  o(  talent,’  us  he  terms  it,  or,  a  something  which 

*  has  a  knack  of  putting  words  together,  till  a /rniri  of  coinpnsi- 
‘  lion  is  eflcctcd,  at  which  those  who  are  not  over  fastidious 

*  (may)  contrive  to  feel  somewhat  amused.’  And  had  one  read 
this  kind  of  tiling  in  manuscript,  the  hlundcring  misuse  of  wolds 
aiut  the  false  Knglish  would  he  passed  over  for  the  sake  of  the 
liveliness  and  good  humour  of  the  rambling  narrative,  hy  help 
of  the  reeolleetion  that  there  wert*  no  pretensions  made  to  Au¬ 
thorship.  Hot  had  our  siip|)used  correspondent  intimated  a  wlali 
to  pf'int^  and  we  hud  fell  any  regard  for  his  character,  wcnhould 
certainly  have  tloiu'  our  lH*st  to  prevent  hw  incurring  the  icredit 
of  what  wc  fear  most  |>ersons  will  view  in  the  light  of  a  catch¬ 
penny  kind  of  produrtioii.  Hail  the  would-be  Author,  however, 
turned  round  upon  us,  and  feelingly  urged  the  idea  of  his  necos- 
tities,  we  should  have  been  disposed  to  say,  Well,  then,  write 
a  novel,  a  ‘  romance  of  the  fourteenth  century,’  or  a  simple  tale  ; 
there  is  a  constant  demand  for  this  sort  of  literary  manufacture 
as  the  Minerva  Press  :  w  rite  any  thing  rather  than  a  Tour*  Hut 
if  all  our  arguments  luid  been  borne  down  by  tbc  rhotiiric  of  ue- 
eesfitv,  the  best  advice  which  it  would  have  rciuaiucd  to  give 
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Id  have  been,  to  |)ut  a  p^ood  round  |n*icf  on  llie  voUiine,  and 
Mr.  \V  cstalltodesi^  an  ide^ant  rroatiHpiere  :  peradveiiture, 
that  attraction,  conies  enough  may  be  disitoseil  of  to  pay 
ast  the  IVmter’a  hill. 

rilh  regard  to  the  prt'seni  )>roduction,  we  arc  not  quite  sure 
thcr  it  is  not  meant  as  a  grave  burlesque  upon  tourijioation. 

VV^riter’s  talents  are  by  no  means  despicable,  bad  they 
ived  adequate  cultivation.  We  shall  do  him  the  justice  oi 
ag  a  short  extract. 

We  now  bade  adieu  to  our  sliady  retreat,  but  not  till  we  bad 
ed  our  names  in  lull,  on  a  young  beech,  whose  thick  foliage  had 
tered  us  from  the  overpowering  heal  of  a  cloudless  sun  :  there, 
>ve  of  the  place,  wc  have  recorded  ourselves,  and  there,  in  all 
)nbility,  we  shall  continue  to  flourish,  long  alter  we  shall  have 
1  forgotlen'by  all,  hut  the  angry  Dryads  who  saw  the  wounds  in- 
ed  :  the  beauty  of  the  place  will  preserve  it  from  the  rude  hand 
die  woodman,  and  our  names  will  be  protected  by  the  infloeoce 
its  charms,  till  time,  which  changes  tlic  face  of  all  things,  shall 
icr  the  characters  with  the  hork,  and  wine  us  oil'  the  sylvan  rogis- 
where  we  now  live  so  green  and  flourisning. 

On  our  arrival  at  Auxerre,  we  desired  to  l>c  driven  to  the  beat 
of  course;  hut  as  depends  always  on  the  taste  or  interest  of 
I  who  recommends,  we  can  form  no  idea  of  what  is  meant  bv  ii» 
wc  are  permitted  to  judge  for  ourselves  in  the  cx|KTiiuent.  t  rc- 
nber  once  hearing  a  gentleman,  w  ho  was|passionatcly  fond  of  inu- 
ohserve,  that  he  always  made  a  noint  ot  being  early  at  a  concert, 
irder  to  get  the  best  seat,  which.  In  his  opinion,  was  that  nearest 
orchestra.  1  could  not  make  out  how  it  was  so,  since  I  had  al> 
rs  myself  preferred  a  more  distant  situation,  till  1  found  tliat  he 
(  hard  of  hearing,  and  the  riddle  was  explained.  Now  the  best 
,  if  you  happen  to  enquire  of  a  gourmand  in  the  street,  is,  where 
eating  is  richest  and  most  plentiful ;  and  if  nf  a  disciple  of  Bac* 
IS,  where  the  wine  is  most  inspiring  :  perliaps  it  was  of  one  of  these 
t  our  cocher  enquired,  when  lie  was  directed  to  the  Hotel 'de—: 
t  as  a  good  niglit’s  rest  was  our  chief  consideration,  wc  made  a 
nt,  on  lighting,  to  see  about  the  chainliers  ;  and  all  the  choice  af- 
ded  was  three  wretched  beds  in  one  worse  room,  which  was  no  very 
iting  prospect  where  a  single  lady  is  concerned.  We  did  not  wait 
And  out  in  what  our  guide’s  notion  of  consisted;  nor  didwc 
rr  discover,  or  indeed  care  about  it,  since  we  found  at  the  Leopard 
cry  thing  wc  desired,  and  set  oft'  the  following  morning  for  Itouvray. 
*  As  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hill-work  for  the  horses  in  this  day  s 
irney,  wc  were  not  able  to  reach  that  town,  and  were  obliged  ’to 
t  up  at  a  lone  house,  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  about  a  mile  out  of 
e  public  road.  The  appearance  of  the  place  was  rather  against  ity 
those  whose  taste  the  use  of  comforts  had  spoiled  for  flock  beds, 
:k-lowel  sheets,  and  sanded  tile  floors ;  but  where  there  is  no 
loicc,  the  proudest  must  yield  we  had  walked  up  several  of  the 
lls,  to  save  our  horses,  in  the  course  of  the  day:  and  fatigue  is  not 
uch  disposed  to  quarrel  with  any  place  of  rest.*  pp.  I  VV— fi. 
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Ar.  \’II.  'rhoiti^/ifs  on  Dalth^  Sickncbs^  and  the  l.oss  #>/'  /ViV/fJ.<. 
rJiiu>.  pp.  130.  l.omlon.  18‘Jo. 

n^lll  OSli  ‘  Tliouixhts’  aiv  a  coiDpilutioii  of  cletaclinl  pas- 
hii^cs,  heuriii^  more  or  less  directly  upon  the  i^oneral  suli- 
ot  inortulity,  aiul  placed  top^etlier  apj»arently  in  the  order 
in  uhich  they  were  transcribed  into  the  Editor’s  coininon-place 
hook.  The  sources  I'rom  wliich  they  are  taken,  are  suiVieienilv 
various,  as  uill  appear  iVoiu  the  following  emi ineration  :  'I'he 
Spectator,  8haksj)eare,  FiCelesiusles,  ^lontai^ne,  Dr.  ISIant, 
liindley  array,  (iray’s  Fleiry,  Hourtlaloue's  Sermons,  Tuc¬ 
ker’s  lii»;hl  of  Nature,  'I’he  INalms,  Hossiiot’s  Seniions,  the 
Uambh^r,  the  ^^  olld,  Dr.  Franklin,  Watts’s  World  to  come, 
Drelincourt,  Hannah  ^lore,  and  ^Idc.  de  Stack  'I'uo  cjuaint 
wood- cuts  adorn  the  title-pau^c  and  the  linal  pai;e,  copied  from 
“  Jjt  Ddcv  J/ot(i/>rc,”  printed  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1550, 
by  Nicholas  dc  la  Darro,  which  would  have  led  us  to  suspect 
tliat  the  Author  is  somewhat  of  a  Bibliomaniac,  had  his  cita¬ 
tions  been  taken  from  authorities  more  venerable. 

.\t  the  first  view,  the  oddness  of  jti.r/a-posiiion,  and  the  ra¬ 
ther  hetero2;eneous  cast  of  sentiment  exhibited  by  this  assem- 
hl;\e;e  of  passac^os,  strike  one  as  hearint^  the  appearance  of  any 
thiiiix  hut  desic;n.  If,  however,  then*  is  nothing  like  arrange¬ 
ment  ]>erceptible,  we  think  we  discern  a  plan.  The  object  of 
the  Fiditor  has  evidently  been,  to  conciliate  that  class  i»f  persons 
who  would  start  r)iVfroin  a  more  direct  address,  or  from  a  conti¬ 
nuous  discussion  of  such  grave  topics.  It  was  probably  thought, 
that  if  one  passage  I’ailed  to  strike  a  thoughtless  reader,  the 
next,  which  is  sure  to  be  of  an  oppositii  cast  or  style,  might 
have  some  chance  of  making  an  impression  ;  and  that  shafts 
thus  shot  at  random  might  possibly  take  eiVect,  where  what  was 
))alpahly  aimcil  would  he  warded  ofl*.  AVhile  Sliakspeare  and 
the  Spectator  are  placed  in  the  van,  Watts’s  World  to  come, 
and  works  of  a  kindred  character,  supply  the  matter  of  the  con¬ 
cluding  pages.  Some  very  striking  passages  arc  given  from  a 
little  work  entitleil,  “  lattcrs  of  (^onsolalion  and  Advice.” 
Fpon  the  whole,  we  cannot  hut  commend  the  a])parent  design  of 
the  publication,  although  the  selection  of  passages  would  admit 
of  improvement.  If  it  gains  admission  for  serious  thoughts  of 
death  and  eternity  into  tlie  mind  of  one  careless  being,  it  will 
have  performetl  a  more  important  ministry  than  many  works  of 
higher  pretensions. 
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^  HI.  Rf marks  mafic  during  a  Tour  throu^th  the  United  Riates  of 
in  ilie  yt-ars  1817,  1818,  ami  18if>.  By  William  Tell 
larris.  In  a  series  of  Letters  to  rrieiids  in  England.  8vo.  pp. 
L  Liverpool.  *  ‘ 

O  one  will  change  it  upon  us,  that  wc  liavo  been  parties  to  the 
‘  abuse  and  obloquy’  cast  upon  the  Americans  ;  hut  we  owe 
1  our  countrymen  to  «lo  all  in  our  jmwer  to  dispel  the  illusion 
er  which  so  many  of  them  have,  in  their  eai'erness  (o  run 
y  from  the  lax-c^atlierer,  involved  their  families  in  utter  ruin. 
William  'Fell  Harris  is  highly  delighted  with  America  ;  and 
)rdinj^  to  his  own  account,  he  was  the  very  sort  of  person 
raverse  the  country.  A  yonnj;  fellow,  with  no  small  share  <»f 
fical  enthusiasm,  who  would  make  nothin*^  of  a  walk  of 
ty-ei"ht  miles  in  a  warm  day,  and  could  dance  and  eat  raw 
t  with  tile  Shawanese,  would  soon  find  himself  at  home  in 
country.  Not  so,  his  fellow  passengers  to  the  number  of 
ty,  includini:;  children,  returnin*^  in  the  Hanijes.  Not  so 
‘  hundreds  of  emigrants  from  Kn^laml,  now  out  of  employ 
id  in  distress,  through  these  Atlantic  ilistricts.’  Not 
veil  the  wife  of  the  prosperous  back-settler,  who,  in  the 
st  of  plenty,  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  comphiin 

It  she  is  not  able  to  go  to  market  every  week,  as  in  England,  with 
sket  of  butter  and  eggs  on  her  arm,  and  with  the  results  of  their 
to  call  at  the  draper’s  and  grocer’s ;  forgetting  that  this,  which 
used  to  think  a  toil,  is  now  unnecessary  ;  but  her  husband  some- 
8  checks  her  with,  “  Whoi,  Margett,  I  dunnot  know  what  yon 
Id  hcv,  we’en  no  rent  'tpny,  no  toitbe,  and  as  for  tli’  tax,  we*en 
iison  for  t’  spaik.”  ’  p*  42.  ^ 

»ut  having  no  rent  or  tithe  to  pay,  will  not,  after  all,  confer 
pincss.  The  blame  would  seem  generally  to  fall  on  the  wife. 
JIarris  tells  us  of  another  good  woman  whom  he  met  with 
jouisville,  who  was  thwarting  all  her  husband's  projects. 

The  novelty  of  the  voyage,  journey,  and  country,  is  gonci  and 
iighs  to  return  to  the  former  sources  of  her  insipid  joy ;  these,  by 
5wn  confession,  consisted  of  the  amusements  of  Vuiixhull,  the 
ty  of  the  ball-room,  and  the  opportunity  of  displiiying  in  the 
i ;  proving  her  incapability  of  contributing  to  nis  comfort  or 
perity.  The  poor  simple  creature  is  now  endeavouring  to  per- 
e  her  husband  to  sacrifice  all  he  has  hitherto  cxpendcil,  and  to 
ass  the  ocean.’  p.  55. 

hese  Letters  arc  written  in  a  very  flowery  style,  and  tho 
veller  makes  the  best  of  every  thing  he  met‘ts  with,  but  the 
lit  of  the  whole  is  a  roost  uncomfortable  iiniwession  of  the 
e  of  things  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  waters. 


rnuWV.  N.  s. 


Art.  IX.  Memoirs  illustrative  of  the  Life  and  ILritingx  of  John 
IWeli/n^  J'Ji.S.  Author  of  the  “  SylvOy*  tSc.  Ktiilcu  by 

William  Bray,  r.>q.  F.U.S.  *2  voU.  4to.  i.untiun.  lijIJ). 

( Concluded  from  }nt(je  157.^ 

iiuci:mstanci:s  ui  inei'fly  private  interest  have  oeca- 
sioneil  uur  dererriii^  thus  lun;;;  the  sec|ucl  to  our  notice  of 
these  interesting  volumes.  We  shall  now,  with  the  more  rei^ard 
to  brevity,  acquit  ourselves  of  our  enpfaj^eiueut  to  our  readers, 
and  of  our  debt  of  justice  to  the  Kditor. 

Two  hundred  pat;es  of  the  Second  Volume  are  oecupied  with 
IVIr.  Hvelyn’s  correspondence.  It  seems  that  he  generally  took 
copies  of  his  liCtters,  and  may  tlierefcue  he  supposed  to  have 
written  them  with  care:  they  are  accordinj;ly  rather  formal,  and 
sometimes  ipiaint,  hut  free  from  airectation,  except  when  he  is 
addressing  a  lady,  on  which  occasion  there  is  too  much  of  the 
grimace  of  gallantry.  The  style,  considering  the  period  at 
which  they  were  written,  must  he  ju'onounced  good,  often 
elegant ;  and  although  they  bear  no  marks  of  ileep  thought  or 
original  genius,  they  exhibit  a  very  consideiablc  degree  of  general 
knowledge,  and  cun  scarcely  to  fail  to  interest  by  the  referenc(‘s 
they  contain  to  distinguished  individuals  and  passing  events. 
Several  of  the  letters  are  addressed  to  lip.  Jeremy  Taylor,  and, 
fortunately,  the  llishop's  replies  have  also  been  preserved.  In 
one  of  Evelyn’s  letters  to  him,  Cromwell  is  alluded  to  under  the 
mime  of  Juliuuus  iiedirivun,  as  being  able  ‘  to  shut  the  schools, 

^  indeed,  and  the  temples,  but  not  to  hinder  our  private  inter- 
‘  courses  ami  devotions,  where  the  breast  is  the  chapel,  and  our 
‘  heart  is  the  altar.’  After  adverting  to  the  eclipsed  state  of 
the  Episcojial  Church,  Evelyn  exclaims  ;  ‘  Where  shall  we  now 
‘  receive  the  Viaticum  with  safety  r’  These  exjiressioiis 
strikingly  indicate  the  spirit  and  the  theology  of  the  times.  The 
following  letter  from  the  Bishop  is  in  reply  to  one  in  which 
Evelyn  tells  him  that  he,  with  Philemon,  owes  him  even  himself. 

‘  Honour’d  and  Deare  S'* 

‘  A  stranger  came  two  nights  since  from  you  with  a  letter  aiul  a 
token;  full  of  humanity  and  sweetness  that  was,  and  this  of  charity. 
1  know  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  then  to  receive  ;  and  yet  as  1  no  wayes 
repine  at  that  iVovidence  that  forces  me  to  receive,  so  neither  can  I  envy 
that  felicity  of  yours,  nut  onely  that  you  can,  but  that  you  doc  give; 
and  us  I  rejoyce  in  that  mercy  which  daily  makes  decrees  in  Heaven  for 
iny  support  and  comlort,  so  1  <loe  most  thankfully  adore  the  gjMKlnesst! 
ol  Hotl  to  you,  whom  he  consignes  to  greater  glories  by  the  ministeries 
of  these  graces.  Bui  S',  what  am  I,  or  what  can  I  dm*,  or  what  have  1 
done,  that  you  cun  ihinke  1  have  or  can  oblige  you  ?  S',  you  arc  too 

kind  to  mee,  and  oblige  inee  not  onely  beyond  my  merit,  but  beyond  my 
nuHlcsty.  1  onely  can  love  you,  and  honour  you,  and  pray  for  you; 
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in  iill  this  1  I  an  not  say  l>ui  ihal  I  am  Ix’lnml  Iiaiul  with  yon,  for  I 
Inniul  so  j»rtMl  i*tlluxi‘s  of  all  y)ur  wortliinevscs  and  charities,  that  I 
i  debtor  lor  your  prayers,  lor  the  ctunlort  of  yt»ur  Iflters,  for  the 
ity  ol  your  hand,  atid  the  aflections  of  your  heait.  though  you 
beyond  the  reach  ol  my  relumes,  aiul  my  services  are  very  short  of 
hin**  you,  yet  it  it  were  jmssible  for  mce  to  receive  any  commands, 
obeyini;  of  which  might  signify  my  great  regards  of  you,  I  could 
some  more  confidence  converse  wiili  a  person  so  obliging;  but  I 
i)bligd  and  ashamM,  and  unable  to  say  so  much  as  1  should  doe  to 
esent  inyselfe  to  be 

lIonourM  and  Deare 

^  our  most  atfcctieinate  and  most  obligi'd 
lay  15,  1()57-  fieind  and  Senant 

Jer,  'lay lor/ 

n  lann;nag;p  still  more  unmeasured,  but  yet,  there  can  he  no 
ht,  with  seiitimenU  of  regard  unfeigned,  lie  writes  in  anothei 

lT  : 

. ‘  your  kiixl  letter  lintb  so  abundantly  rewarded  and 

vn'd  my  innocent  endeavours  in  my  descriptions  of  Fieindship,  that 
rceive  there  is  a  freindship  beyond  what  I  have  fancietl,  «:nl  a  real 
L'l  inl  worthinesse  Iwyond  the  heights  of  the  most  |M  rfect  ideas  :  and 
low  now  where  to  make  my  bookc  perfect,  and  by  an  np|M-ndix  to 
loe  the  first  essay  ;  for  when  any  thing  shall  be  observ'd  to  be  wanting 
ly  character,  I  can  tell  them  where  to  see  the  substance,  more  benii- 
is  than  the  picture,  and  by  sending  the  readers  of  my  booke  to  Ik' 
•tutors  of  your  life  and  worthinesse,  they  shall  see  what  1  would 
e  have  taught  them,  by  what  you  really  are/ 

I  here  is  a  very  heaiitifiil  letler  from  Evelyn  <o  his  hrothcr 
[)rge,  on  the  death  of  his  son  Richard,  It  is  too  long  to  give 
ire,  hut  we  sidt^ct  the  most  striking  passage,  which  will  slicw 
t  the  Writer  knew  well  how  to  administer,  as  well  us  to 
cive  consolation. 

- We  give  hostages  to  Fortune  when  we  bring  Children  into  the 

rid  :  and  how  unstable  this  is  we  know,  and  must  therefore  hurard 
adventure,  (iod  has  sufterM  this  for  exercise* :  seeke  then  as  well 
r  consolation  in  his  rod,  as  in  his  start.  Are  you  ortvnded  that  it 
pIcjiM’d  Him  to  snatch  y'  pretty  Babi  s  Irom  the  infinite  contingencies 
puversc  an  age,  in  which  there  is  so  little  temptation  to  live  ?  At 
,l  consider,  that  your  Fledges  are  but  gon  a  little  belorc  you  ;  and 
L  a  part  of  you  has  taken  possession  ol  the  Inheritance  which  you 
si  one  day  enter,  if  ever  you  will  be  happy,  Hiothir,  when  I  relUx  t 
die  lossc  as  it  coticernes  our  Family  in  general,  I  could  recall  iny 
1C,  and  mingle  my  tearcs  with  you  (lor  1  have  also  lost  some  very 
re  to  me);  hut  when  1  consider  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the 
lie  arrests,  1  am  re  ady  to  dry  them  againe  and  he  silent.  'I  here  is 
liing  of  us  iierished,  hut  rieposiled  :  And  say  not  that  they  might 
e  come  later  to  their  destiny  :  Magana  est  Jelicitan^  ctse y§ticem  : 

no  small  hapynesse  to  be  happy  rjuickly.  Ihal  which  may  fortune 
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iill,  \vc  ought  not  lo  accubc  for  a  frw  ;  aiul  it  is  but  roa^on  to  support 
Ujat  palicnily,  vhich  cannot  bi*  pit  vi  ntctl  possibly.  Hut  I  have  now 
tlon  with  the  Philosoplur,  aiul  will  disinisse  you  with  the  Divine. 
Hn>lher,  be  n(»t  ignorant  concerning  them  which  arc  aslccpe,  that  you 
sorrow  not  eueii  as  others  which  have  no  hope:  for  if  we  believe  that 
.lesus  died  and  rose  againe  ;  euen  so  them  also  w  hich  sleepe  in  drsus, 
will  (M)d  bring  with  him.  These  arc  the  words  of  be  Paul,  and  1  can 
add  nothing  to  thiin.' 

Williin  little  more  iban  a  year  after  llie  tlatc  of  this  letter 
(Dec.  16,  Mr.  Kvelyii  was  biinself  eallctl  to  sustain]  a 

similar  trial  in  the  th^atli  of  his  own  son  Uicdiard,  whose 
sini^iilar  precocity  of  talent  seems  lo  have  been  not  more  re- 
iiiarkahle  than  his  mature  piety.  'Fhe  |>assai;e  which  reconls 
this  atllictive  ciicumslattce  in  the  Diary,  is  too  interestint;  to  ho 
])asseil  over. 

‘  1(»V>S.  07  .Ian.  After  si.x  tits  of  a  quartan  ague  with  which  it 
pleased  (loti  to  visile  him,  tlied  my  dcare  son  Kichnrd,  lo  our  inex- 
pressihle  griefc  and  atlliclion,  j  yea.es  and  3  days  old  onely,  but  at  that 
u  ntler  age  a  prt*tligy  for  w  in  and  i  luleislaiuling ;  for  beauiy  of  body  a 
very  angel;  tor  entltwvmenl  of  inintl  t)f  incredible  ami  rare  hopes.  T(» 
gi\e  onely  a  little  taste  of  stnne  ‘»f  them,  and  thereby  glory  to  (iotl,  wh(» 
out  of  the  mouths  of  baht  s  and  intants  dtu's  sometimes  piifect  his 
praises:  at  '2  years  and  halfe  olil  he  ct>ultl  perfectly  reade  any  of  y* 
t'.nglish,  l.atine,  Freiu  h,  or  (lt>iiic  letters,  pit)nouncing  the  three  first 
languages  exactly.  He  had  beftne  the  6’^  yt  arc,  or  in  that  yea  re,  not 
tmely  skill  tt»  reade  int)si  written  hantls,  but  to  tltcline  all  the  nouns,  ct>n« 
jugate  the  verbs  regular,  anti  most  t>f  irregular;  learnM  out  Puerili.s, 
gt)i  by  heart  almost  y*  entire  Nocahulaiie  t)f  l.atine  and  rrench  primi¬ 
tives  and  woitls,  ct)ultl  make  congrutnis  syntax,  turne  r.nglish  into 
l.atine,  ami  n'er  vena,  ct^nstriie  and  prove  what  he  read,  ami  diti  the 
government  and  use  of  relatives,  veibs,  substantives,  elipses,  ami  many 
figure.s  and  irojH's,  and  made  a  considerable  prt»gress  in  (’oinenius’s 
.lanua ;  began  himself  Xo  write  legibly,  ami  hutl  a  slrongc  passit^n  for 
(irirko.  'i’bc  number  t)t  verses  he  ct>uld  recite  was  prt>thgit)ns,  and 
what  he  rcnu'inberM  ol  the  parts  of  playes,  which  he  \\t»iiltl  also  act  ; 
and  when  seeing  a  I’lauius  in  tnte's  hand,  he  askM  what  bt»t»ke  it  was, 
and  iK'ing  told  it  was  comedy,  attd  too  ditlicult  fur  him,  he  wept  for 
sorrt^w.  Slinngc  was  his  apt  and  ingenious  application  of  fables  and 
nitrrals,  for  he  had  read  i1*'sop;  he  had  a  wonderful  <lispt)siiion  to 
mathematics,  having  by  heart  rlivers  prr’positions  of  Kuclid  that  were 
read  to  bim  in  play,  and  he  would  make  lines  and  demonstrate  them. 
As  to  his  piety,  astonishing  were  his  applications  of  Stiiplure  upon 
occasion,  and  his  sense  ot  (lod;  he  had  learnM  all  bis  ('atechisme  euily, 
and  utiderstood  y*  hi^totical  part  of  tli«  Hible  and  New  reslumenl  to  a 
wanulrr,  how  Christ  came  to  reileemc  mankind,  and  how,  comprehend¬ 
ing  llusi*  necessarys  hnnselte,  his  godfathers  were  dischargM  ot  their 
piomi.si*.  These  and  the  like  illumiiuitions  far  cxcecHiing  his  age  atid 
ixpeiience,  considering  the  prcltities^e  of  his  nddresse  ami  behaviour, 

cannot  hut  leave  iiuin^suns  in  me  al  the  inemoi  v  of  him.  When  one 

•  ^ 
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him  how  many  ilayis  a  Quaker  Hju!  fasted,  he  repliitl  that  was  no 
liT,  lor  C'hrist  had  said  main  should  not  live  l)y  bread  alone,  hut  by 
’ord  of  (Jotl.  lie  would  of  liimselfe select  \*  most  pathetic  psalms, 
cliapiers  out  4)f  Job,  to  reade  to  his  may«le  tiurinj;  his  sitknt»sse, 
i:»  her  when  she  piilie<l  him  tliat  nil  Ciotl’s  chiUln'n  imisl  siitliT 
‘tion.  He  declaim'd  a<;t^inst  vanities  of  )*“  world  bolore  he  had 
L*  any.  Often  ijc  would  desire  those  who  came  to  see  him  to  pray 
lim,  and  a  ycare  before  he  fell  sick,  to  kiun'l  and  pray  with  him 
e  in  some  corner.  How  thankfully  would  he  receive  udmunition, 
soone  be  reconcile*!  !  how  indilVerent,  yet  conliniiully  cliercful  ! 
would  give  grave  a*l\icc  to  his  brother  .lolin,  henre  with  his  imper- 
icics,  and  say  he  was  hut  a  chihl.  If  he  lieard  of  or  saw  any  new 
n»  was  unquiet  till  he  was  told  how  it  was  made;  he  brought  to 
II  such  difTicullics  as  he  found  in  books,  to  be  ex|)Oundfd.  He  had 
iiM  hy  heart  divers  sentences  in  l.atinand  (ireeke,  which  on  occasion 
rould  produc**  even  to  wotulcr.  He  was  all  life,  nil  prt‘llinesse,  far 
1  morose,  sullen,  or  childish  in  any  thing  he  sai*l  or  *li*l.  The  last 
‘  he  had  hen  at  church  was  at  (Ireenewich),  I  ask'd  him,  nc- 
ling  to  costomc,  what  he  rememher’d  «>f  sermon  ;  two  gootl  things, 
['r,  said  he,  borium  grafiie  and  honum  g/or/Vr,  with  a  just  account  of 
I  preacher  said.  The  day  before  he  *lied  he  cal’*!  to  me,  and  in 
lore  serious  manner  than  usual  told  me  that  for  all  I  loved  him  so 
ly,  I  should  give  my  house,  land,  ami  all  iny  lim*  things  to  his  brother 
k,  he  should  have  none  of  them  ;  and  nc.\l  morning,  when  he  found 
self  ill,  and  that  1  persuaded  him  to  keepe  his  hands  in  bed,  he 
landed  whether  he  might  pray  to  God  with  his  hamis  un-joyn'd  ;  and 
lie  after,  whilst  in  greale  agonic,  whether  he  shouhl  not  otiend  (Jod 
Using  his  holy  name  so  often  calling  for  case.  What  shall  I  say  of 
freciueiu  pHihetical  ejaculations  ullei’<l  of  himsclfe  ;  Swi*ctc  Jesus 
r  me,  deliver  me,  pard*»n  my  sinns,  let  thine  angels  receive  me  !  So 
y  kn()wle*lge,  so  much  pi<ly  and  peifcctioii  !  Hut  thus  (fod  haring 
.sM  up  a  Saint  fit  for  himselfe,  would  not  longer  permit  him  with  us, 
t'orihy  of  fulun*  fruites  of  this  incomparable  b«)p**full  hlo.«some. 
h  a  child  1  never  saw  :  for  such  a  child  I  blesscGtaJ  in  whose  bosonui 
is  !  May  I  and  mine  become  as  this  little  child,  who  now  follows 
child  Jesus  that  Lamb  of  Ciod  in  a  white  rohe  whithersover  he  goes; 
’ll  so.  Lord  Jesus,  /fr//  vohiutns  tva  !  Thou  giivest  him  to  us,  Thou 
t  taken  him  from  us,  blessed  hey*  name  of  l/)rd  !  That  1  ha<l 
thing  accejitable  to  Thee  was  from  thy  grace  ahme,  since  Inun  mo 
had  nothing  but  sin,  but  that  thou  luisl  panlonM  !  blcssetl  lie  my  God 
ever,  amen ! 

Here  ends  the  joy  of  my  life,  and  for  wliich  I  go  even  mourning  to 
grave.' 

Upon  this  occasion  lie  received  the  follouing  letter  from  liis 
piritual  father.’ 

Dear 

If  dividing  and  sharing  gveifes  were  like  the  cutting  of  rivers,  I  dare 
to  you,  you  would  find  your  streanie  much  abate*! ;  for  I  account 
scllc  to  have  a  urcat  cause  ol  soirow  not  oncly  in  the  diminutiou  of 
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llic  iiurnWri  of  your  joycs  aiu)  lioju's,  hut  in  the  lossc*  of  that  pretty 
person,  your  striin;;ely  hopeful  Uoy.  I  cannot  tell  all  iny  t»\vne  surrowes 
^\ilhout  acliling  to  yours ;  and  the  causi's  of  my,  real  sadnesse  in  your 
lo<,se  are  so  just  and  so  reasonable,  that  I  can  no  otherwise  comfort  you 
hut  by  telling  you,  that  you  ha\e  very  great  cause  to  mourne  :  8o  cer- 
taine  it  is  that  greife  does  propagate  as  tire  does.  You  have  enkindled 
my  funeral  toich,  and  by  joyning  mine  to  yours,  I  doe  but  encrease  the 
llamc.  i/oc  mt  male  urlt^  is  the  best  significaiit)n  of  my  apprehension 
of  your  sad  story.  Uut  S,,  I  cannot  choose  hut  I  must  hold  another 
and  a  brighter  flame  to  you — it  is  already  hurning  in  your  hreast:  and 
if  1  can  but  remoove  the  darke  side  of  the  lanthorne,  you  have  enuu::li 
uithifi  to  warme  your  selfe,  and  to  shine  to  others,  llemember,  S% 
your  two  boyes*  are  two  bright  starres,  and  their  innocence  is  secuiM, 
and  you  shall  never  heare  evil  of  them  agayne.  Their  slate  is  safe,  and 
Heaven  is  given  ii;  them  upon  very  easy  lerjnes;  nothing  but  to  he  borne 
and  die.  It  will  cost  you  more  trouble  l<»  get  where  they  are;  and 
amongst  other  things  one  of  the  hardnesses  will  be,  that  you  must  over¬ 
come  even  this  just  and  reasonable  greife;  and  indeetl,  though  the  greife 
hath  hut  loo  leasuitable  a  cause,  yet  it  is  much  more  reasonable  that  y<ni 
master  it.  Tor  besides  that  they  .11  e  no  loosi*rs,  hut  you  are  the  person 
that  cumplaines,  doe  hut  cousiiler  what  you  would  huvesufleiM  for  their 
interest;  you  have  suflerM  lhemt(»  goe  from  you,  to  he  great  I’linces  in 
a  stiafige  Country  :  and  if  you  can  be  content  to  sufl'er  your  i>wne  incon¬ 
venience  for  their  inti  resl,  you  conunand  your  worthiest  lose,  and  the 
question  of  mourning  is  at  an  end.  l^ut  you  have  said  and  done  well, 
when  you  looke  upon  it  as  a  rod  of  (iod  ;  and  He  that  so  smites  here, 
will  spare  hereafter:  and  if  you  by  patience  and  submission  imprint  the 
discipline  upon  your  ow  nc  flesh,  you  kill  the  cause,  and  make  the  etlecl 
very  tolerable ;  because  it  is  in  some  sense  chosen,  and  therefore  in  no 
sense  unsuflerahle.  if  you  doe*  not  looke  to  it,  time  w  ill  snatch  your 
honour  fn>in  you,  and  reproach  you  for  not  efl'eciing  that  by  Christian 
philosophy  which  time  will  doe  alone.  And  if  you  consider  that  of  the 
bravest  men  in  the  world,  we  find  ihesehlomcsl  stories  of  their  children, 
and  the  A|H)s(les  had  none,  ami  thousands  of  the  worthiest  persons  that 
sound  most  in  story  died  childlesse  ;  you  will  find  it  is  a  rare  act  of  Ibo- 
vidcnce  so  to  impose  upon  worthy  men  a  necessity  of  perpetuating  their 
Names  by  wuiihy  actions  and  discoursi  s,  gouernineiits  and  reasonings. — 
If  the  breach  lx*  neiier  repair’d,  it  is  because  Ciod  does  not  see  it  tilt  to 
be;  and  if  you  will  be*  of  his  mind,  it  will  he  much  the  better.  But 
if  you  will  pardon  myze*ule  and  passion  for  yimr  comfort,  1  will  readily 
confesse  ihitl  you  have  no  nei*il  of  any  discourse  from  me  to  comfort  you. 

now  you  have  an  opportunity  of  serving  Cod  by  passive  graces; 
strive  to  la*  an  c.Nam{de  and  a  comfort  to  your  laidy,  and  by  your  wise 
counsel  and  comfort  stand  in  the  breaches  of  your  owne  family,  and 
make  it  appeare  that  you  are  to  her  more  than  ten  sons.  b%  by  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Almighty  Cod  1  purpose  to  wait  on  you  some  time  next 


•  His  youngest  son,  George,  an  infant,  died  15  Tcb.  in  the  same 
year. 
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le,  tliat  I  may  bo  a  witneasc  of  your  Christian  coura;;c  and  bravery  ; 
that  I  may  see,  tbnt(iod  nrucr  displeases  you,  as  lon<*  ns  the  maine 
e  is  preserv’d,  I  mean  your  hopes  and  confidenres  of  llenven. 
al  pray  for  all  that  you  can  want,  that  is,  some  dej;rees  of  comfort 
a  pn'sent  mind ;  and  shal  ul\vnyi»8  dw  you  honour,  and  fainc  also 
lid  doc  you  seruice,  if  it  weri*  in  the  j^ower,  as  it  is  in  the  atfoctions 
desires  of,  Deare  S^, 

Your  most  artVctionate  and  obliged  freind  and  servant 

Jer.  Taylor.* 

IVb.  17, 

V  Letter  to  Abraham  Cowley  solicits  the  Poet’s  aid  in  viiidi- 
ion  of  the  fame  of  the  Iloyal  Society,  which  at  that  time,  it 
)ears,  thoui;li  it  hud  ^  a  kiiiu;  to  its  founder,’  was  in  want  of  a 
ecenas,  and  was  sometimes  made  *  the  suhject  of  satire  and 
lie  son^s  of  drunkards.*  A  poet’s  euloi^y,  if  Mr.  Evelyn 
I  not  overrate  its  eflieacy,  would  seem  to  liave  carried  much 
ire  weii^ht  with  it  in  those  days  than  it  would  possess  now. 
lerc  is  a  letter  to  the  Dutchess  of  Newcastle  on  the  receipt  of 
jopy  of  her  works,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  consider, 
not  as  a  direct  banter,  (for  that  supjiosition  were  at  variance 
ih  the  ^ood-hreediii{;  of  the  Writer,)  yet  as  a  sportive  parade 
learning;.  The  Editor,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  written 
sober  earnest,  reminding  us  of  the  excessive  homage  paid  to 
>[h  rank  and  riches  at  that  time  of  day.  ‘  if  the  reader,’  he 
ds,  *•  will  turn  to  a  very  scarce  and  curious  volume,  entitled, 

'  A  collection  of  Letters  and  Poems,  written  by  several  Per- 
‘  sons  of  Honour  and  Learnin;'  upon  divers  important  subjects 
^  to  the  late  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Newcastle,  Ijontlon,  1078,” 

^  he  will  find  that  not  only  learned  men,  hut  learned  bodies  of 
ineii,  made  use  of  the  same  terms  in  celebrating^  the  talents 
and  accoinplisliments  of  these  noble  authors.’  Ati  extract  must 
nice  as  a  specimen  of  this  delicious  morceau  of  *  euphuism.’ 

. Nor,  Madame,  is  it  by  this  that  1  intend  to  pay  ail  my  ho- 

igc  for  that  glorious  present,  w'hich  merits  so  many  encomiums,  or 
rite  a  panegyric  of  y*^  virtues  which  all  the  world  admires,  least 
c  indignitie  of  iny  style  should  prophune  a  thing  so  sacred ;  but  to 
peatc  my  admiration  of  y^  genius,  and  sublime  witt  so  comprehensive 
the  most  abstructeil  appearances,  and  so  admirable  in  your  sex, 

’  rather  io  your  Grace’s  person  alone,  which  1  never  call  to  mind  but 
rank  it  amongst  y«  Heroines,  and  constellate  with  the  Graces : 
jch  of  antient  dales  were  Zenobia  Quccne  of  Palmyra,  that  writ  the 
[istorie  of  her  Country,  as  y'  Grace  has  don  tnat  of  my  Lord 
uke  y'r  husband,  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posteritie.  What 
lould  I  speak  of  Hilpylas,  the  mother  in  law  of  young  Plinic,  and 
r  his  admirable  Wife !  of  Pulcheria  daughter  to  the  Emp.  Arcadius, 
r  of  Anna  who  call’d  Alexius  lather,  and  writ  15  books  of  llistorie 
c. !  Your  Grace  has  title  to  all  their  perfections.* 

Then,  after  running  through  a  multitude  of  names, — Isabella, 
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i^uecn  of  Castile,  Lucrelia  d’KsuV  the  Dutchess  of  UrUiii,  Vit' 
toria  Colonira,  liippolita  Strozzi,  ]\lury  of  Arrui^oti,  Fabiulu, 
M  nrcella,  Kiistochiuni,  St.  Catliariiie  of  Sienna,  St.  Bridget* 
and  Therese,  Fulvia  Moratn,  Isabella  Aiidreini,  Marcraret  of 
Valois,  and  many  more  wliom  few  of  oiir  readers  will  retoi^nise 
as  old  acquaintance, — terminatina^  the  illustrions  catulo^ne  of 
femab?  worlliies  witli  Qnecri  Klizabctli,  Queen  Jane,  the  l^ady 
Weston.  ‘  Mrs.  lN»ili|»s  our  late  Orinda,’  tlie  daughters  of  Sir 
'riiomas  More,  and  the  Qiiecm  ClirisliiKi  ol  Sweden, — our  po¬ 
lite  Author  adds  : 

‘  Hut  all  these  I  say*,  sum’d  together,  possess  hut  that  divided  wliich 
y*  (trace  retaines  in  one  ;  so  as  Lucrctiu  Murinella,  who  writ  a  hook 
(in  \i\0\)  deir  KsceUenxin  (idle  Donne,  con  dijelti  e  maucamenU  de 
gii  httomini,  had  no  neede  to  have  assembled  so  many  in.Ntunccs  and 
argufuents,  to  uilorne  the  work,  had  she  lived  to  be  witnesse  of  Mur- 
garite  Dutchesse  of  Newcastle,  to  have  read  her  Writings,  and  to 
have  heard  her  discourse  of  the  Science  she  comprehended  ;  1  do, 
Madame,  acknowledge  my  nstonishnieut,  and  can  hardly  think  too 
greaie  of  those  soules,  who  resembling  Grace’s,  seeme  to  be  as 
it  were  whnly  separate  from  matter,  and  to  revolve  notliing  in  tlieir 
thoughts  hut  universal  ideas.  I'or  w  hat  of  sublime  and  w  ortliy  in  the 
nature  of  things,  dos  not  y<^ur  Grace  comprehend,  and  explainc  ! 
What  of  greatc  and  noble  that  illustrious  Lord  has  not  adorn’d, 
for  I  must  not  forgot  the  munijkeni  present  of  his  very  usefull  hook  of 
Horscfnanhijy-^!  /* 

A  Letter  to  Mr.  Fopys  extends  to  seventeen  pages:  it  endiraces 
n  variety  of  of  topics,  comprising  hints  for  a  collection  of  por¬ 
traits  of  illustrious  men  ;  a  vindication  and  history  of  Ntiinis- 
matic  collections,  together  with  references  to  the  best  treatises 
n|)oii  the  subject ;  remarks  upon  Libraries,  public  and  jirivate  ; 
and  an  account  of  the  best  extant  collections:  the  letter  eon- 
<*lndes  with  earnestly  recommending  the  formation  of  an  Academy 
*for  the  polishing'  and  settling  of  the  Fiiiglish  Language,  similar 
to  that  of  Ln  Cnthca  and  others  on  the  Continent.  8ucli  an 
institution  was,  he  says,^‘  on(*e.  designed  since  the  Restoration 
‘  KUiJS,  ami  in  order  to  it  three  or  four  meetings  were  begun  at 
‘  (tray’s  Inn,  by  Mr.  Cowley,  l^r.  Sprat,  Mr.  Waller,  the  l>. 
‘  of  Buckingham,  Matt.  ClifTord,  Mr.  Dryden  and  some  other 

*  promoters  of  it  ;  but  by  the  death  of  the  incomparable  Mr. 

*  Cowley,  distance  and  inconvenience  of  the  place,  the  Conta- 

‘  giou,  and  other  circumstances  intervening,  it  crumbled  away 
‘  and  came  to  nothing.’ — A  Letter  to  Mr.  Woltou  communicates 
some  valuable  biograpiiical  details  relative  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Boyle.  One  to  l^rd  Oodoltdiin  contaiiiH,  among  other  pix>j€Cta, 
the  reimumcndatioii  of  a  Council  of  Trade,  to  whom  be  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  care  of  tlie  ^lanufaoliirea  of  the  kingdom  shoitUl 
likewise  he  committed,  ‘  with  stock  for  the  eroploymeul  of  the 
^  Foor  ;  \ 
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^  which  might  be  moderateil  (he  add^t)  that  unreasonable  statuto 
their  relict*  (as  now  in  force)  occasioning  more  idle  persons,  who 
ge  the  publi(|  without  all  rcaiuedy,  than  otherwise  there  would  be, 
nerably  burning  the  parishes,  by  being  made  to  earne  their  bread 
estly«  who  now  eale  it  in  idleness,  and  take  it  out  of  the  mouthes 
ihe  truely  indigent,  much  inferior  in  nuinticr,  and  worthy  objects 
charity.* 

Phis  letter  was  written  in  1690;  so  early  did  the  abuse  of  the 
)r  liaws  engage  the  attention  of  s|)eculative  men,  though 
.  Evelyn  could  suggest  no  better  remedy  for  the  evil  than 
t  the  State  should  provide  the  supertluous  hands  with  em¬ 
inent  ;  while  in  1007,  Mr.  Locke,  one  of  the  new  Lords  of 
ide,  recoininendcd  the  separate  maintenance  of  the  children 
the  Poor :  schemes  equally  at  variance  with  any  sound  prin- 
es  of  political  wisdom.  In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Evelyn  calls 
in  the  (tovcrnmeni  to  interfere  to  discourage  the  ‘  progress  nnd 
irrease  of  buildings  about  this  already  monstrous  Citly, 
heroin  one  yoarc  with  anutlier  are  erected  about  800  bouses, 

\  1  am  credibly  iuforiird ;  which  carrys  away  such  prodigious 
imms  of  our  best  and  weigliliesi  mony  by  (be  Norway  trade  for 
?alc- timber  onely,  but  exports  nothing  hence  of  moment  (o 
dance  it.’  Could  the  worthy  Projector  rise  from  his  grave,  it 
ard  to  say  which  would  confound  and  appal  him  most,  the 
\  of  our  metropolis  with  its  suburban  dependencies,  or  the 
>nnt  of  our  Poor’s  rate. 

Truly*  My  LV  he  continues,  *  I  cannot  but  wonder,  and  even 
d  auiazM  that  Parliaments  should  have  sate  from  time  to  time, 
lany  hundred  ycares,  and  value  their  constitution  to  that  degree, 
[ic  most  sovraiiio  remedy  for  the  redresse  of  publiq  grievances ; 
1st  the  greatest  still  remaine  unreforin’d  and  untakeu  away.  Wil- 
le  the  confus’d,  debauch’d,  and  riotous  miuiner  of  electing  mem- 
\  qualified  to  become  the  representatives  of  a  Nation,  w'**  legbla- 
power  to  dLsposc  of  tlie  fate  of  kingdomes ;  which  should  and 
id  be  compos’d  of  worthy  persons,  ot  known  integritic  and  ability 
[icir  respective  countries,  and  still  would  serve  them  generously, 
as  their  ancestors  have  don,  but  are  not  able  to  fling  away  a  son 
aughter’s  portion  to  bribe  the  votes  of  a  drunken  multitude,  more 
mbling  a  pagan  Bacchanalia,  than  an  assembly  of  Christians  and 
jr  men  met  upon  the  most  solemn  occasions  that  can  concerno  a 
le,  and  stand  in  competition  with  some  rich  scrivener,  brewer, 
er,  or  one  in  some  gainfull  office,  whose  face  or  name,  ^rhaps, 
f  never  saw  or  knew  before.  How  my  L^,  must  this  sound 
)ad  !  With  what  dishonour  and  shame  at  home ! 

To  this  add  the  disproportion  of  the  Boroughs  capable  of  electing 
nbers,  by  which  the  major  part  of  the  whole  kingdom  arc  fre- 
ntly  out-voted,  be  the  cause  never  so  unjust,  if  it  concerne  a  party 
est.* 

^ot.  XIV.  N.S. 
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Parliaments  liaTc  sate  above  another  hundred  years  since  this 
remonstrance  was  uttered  ;  hut  Reform  has  got  a  worse  name 
than  ever. 

A  few  Letters  of  Mrs. Evelyn’s  are  annexed  to  the  Corre¬ 
spondence.  She  was  a  woman  in  every  way  worthy  of  her  hus¬ 
band, — highly  accomplished,  yet  perfectly  iinairected,  uniting 
singular  good  sense  to  great  ainiahleness  of  temper,  and  to 
crown  all  her  other  excellencies,  a  good  housewife ;  as  the  fol¬ 
io  wing  extracts  may  testify.  ^ 

1  wonder  at  nothing  more  than  at  the  ambition  of  printing  letters; 
since,  if  the  dcsigne  be  to  produce  witte  and  learning,  there  is  too  little 
scope  for  the  one,  and  the  other  may  be  reduced  to  a  lesse  compasse 
than  a  sheet  of  gilt  paper,  unlessc  truth  were  more  communicative. 
Buisincssc,  love,  accidents,  secret  displeasure,  family  intrigues,  generally 
make  up  the  body  of  letters,  and  can  signifie  very  little  to  any  besides 
the  persons  they  are  addressed  to,  and  therefore  must  loose  infinitely  by 
being  exposed  to  the  unconcerned.  Without  this  declaration  I  hope  I 
am  suOiciently  secure  never  to  runne  the  hazard  of  being  censured  that 
way,  since  1  cannot  suspect  my  friends  of  so  much  iinkindncsse,  nor 
mysclfc  of  the  vanity  to  wish  fame  on  so  doublfull  a  foundation  as  the 
caprice  of  mankind.* 

Another  letter  to  the  same  correspondent,  Mr.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  Bohun,  we  must  give  entire. 

‘  S'. 

*  Do  not  think  my  silence  hitherU>  has  proceeded  from  being 
taken  up  with  the  diveiVions  of  the  'I'owne,  the  eclat  of  the  Wedding, 
>Ia«carados  which  trebled  their  number  the  second  night  of  the  we<lding 
[so]  that  there  was  great  disorder  and  confusion  caused  by  it,  and  with 
which  the  solemnity  cnde<l ;  m  ither  can  1  charge  the  llousvvifry  of  the 
Country  after  my  returne,  or  treating  my  neighbours  this  Christmas, 
since  I  never  finde  any  huisinesse  or  recreation  that  makes  me  forget  my 
I'riends.  Should  1  confessc  the  reall  cause,  U  is  y'  expectation  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  notions  of  things  wholy  out  of  my  way;  Women  were  not 
borne  to  read  Authors,  and  censure  the  Learned,  to  compare  Lives  and 
judge  of  \'irtues,  to  give  rides  of  Morality,  and  sacrifice  to  the  Muses. 
We  are  willing  to  acknowledge  all  time  borrowed  from  Family  duties  is 
misspent;  the  case  of  Children’s  education,  observing  a  lliisband’s 
comands,  assisting  the  Sick,  relieving  the  Poore,  and  being  serviceable 
to  our  friends,  are  of  sufficient  weight  to  employ  ^hc  most  improved  ca¬ 
pacities  amongst  us.  If  sometimes  it  happens  by  accideut  that  one  of  a 
thousand  aspires  a  little  higher,  licr  fate  commonly  cx|>oscs  her  to 
wonder,  but  adds  little  to  estecmc.  The  Distaff  will  defend  our 
qunrrells  as  well  as  the  Sword,  and  the  Needle  is  as  instructive  as  the 
Penne.  A  Heroine  is  a  kindc  of  pnxligy ;  the  influence  of  a  blasingc 
starre  is  not  more  dangerous,  or  more  avoyded.  Tliough  I  have  lived 
under  the  roofe  of  the  Learned,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Science,  it 
has  had  no  other  effect  on  such  a  temper  as  mine,  but  that  of  admi¬ 
ration,  and  that  too  but  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice.  1  conicssc  f 
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infinitely  delighted  to  meet  with  in  bookb  the  atchievements  of  the 
•roes,  \fith  the  calmnesse  of  Philosophers,  and  with  the  eloquence  of 
ators4  hut  what  charms  me  irresistably  is  to  see  |)erfecl  resignation 
the  minds  of  men  let  vihat  ever  happens  adverse  to  them  in  their 
tune;  that  is  being  knowing  and  truly  wise;  it  confirms  my  belcefc 
antiquity,  and  engages  my  perswasion  of  future  |H*rfcciion,  without 
ich  it  were  in  vaine  to  live.  Hope  not  for  volumes  or  treatises; 
illery  may  make  me  goe  beyondc  iny  bounds,  but  when  serious,  I 
?emc  myselfe  capable  of  very  little,  yet  I  am.  S', 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

Ian.  4,  \672-  M.  E.* 

Mrs.  Evelyn,  after  being  ‘  happy  in  the  love  and  frieiulsliip* 
her  husband  fifty-eight  years  and  nine  months,  was  left  a 
[low  in  the  Tlst  year  of  her  age.  The  last  meinoraiiduin  in 
Evelyn’s  diary,  is  dated  Feb.  3,  1706.  He  died  on  the 
th  day  of  the  same  month,  having  attained  his  eighty-sixth 
ir. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  part  of  the  second  volume  consists 
a  ‘  discourse  of  sumptuary  laws an  unfinished  treatise 
manuscri|)ts  ;  and  a  ‘  Narrative  of  the  Encounter  between  the 
Vench  and  Spanish  Ambassadors  at  the  Landing  of  the 
Iwedish  Ambassador,  Sept.  30,  1601,*  drawn  up  by  command 
Charles  II. ; — an  attray  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  settle  by 
!  logic  of  cold  iron,  the  important  point  of  national  precedence 
.weeii  the  Monsieur  and  the  Don,  and  in  which  some  half 
£cn  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides,  besides  nearly  forty 
unded.  The  scarce  tract  here  reprinted,  on  *  sumptuary 
iws,*  entitled  “  Tyrannus  or  the  Mode,”  is  a  very  ingenious 
lI  lively  satire  on  English  dress,  and  is  curious  as  containing 
torical  notices  of  several  ephemeral  fashions.  Wc  must 
ikc  room  for  a  few  paragraphs. 

’  'Ywas  a  witty  expression  of  Malvezzi ;  i  icstimenti  nrgli  Animali 
o  molto  sicuri  segtii  della  loro  natura^  nvgli  Jfuomini  dil  lor  ceruello^ 
rments  (says  he)  in  animals  are  infallible  sigm*s  of  their  nature ;  in 
;n,  of  their  understanding.  Though  1  would  not  judge  of  the  Monk 
the  hood  he  wears;  or  celebrate  the  humour  of  Julian’s  Court,  where 
i  Philosophic  Mantle  made  all  his  ofticers  ap(H'ar  like  so  many  Con¬ 
ors  ;  'tis  worth  the  observing  yet,  that  the  prople  of  Rome  left  off 
Toga^  an  ancient  and  noble  garment,  with  their  j>ower,  and  that  the 
issitude  of  their  habite  was  little  better  than  a  presage  of  that  of  their 
tune.  Tor  the  Military  Saga  ditferencing  them  little  from  their 
Lves,  was  nC  small  indication  of  the  declining  of  their  courage,  which 
)rtly  followed.  And  I  am  of  opinion  that  when  once  wee  shall  sec 
!  Venetian  Senat  quit  the  gravity  of  their  V'ests,  the  Slate  itself  will 
t  long  subsist  without  some  considerable  alteration.  Tis  not  a  trivial 
nark  (which  I  have  somewhere  met  with)  that  when  a  Nation  is  able 
impose  and  give  Laws  to  the  Habit  ot  another  ^as  the  late  tartars 
I  in  China)  it  has  that  of  Language)  proved  the  foiciunncr  ol 
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their  conquests  there  ;  because,  as  it  has  something  of  shew  mnd  magis- 
lerial«  so  it  gaincs  them  a  boldnesse  and  an  assurance^  which  easily 
introduces  them  without  being  taken  notice  of  for  strungers  where  they 
come ;  til  bv  dogra's  they  insinuate  themselves  into  all  those  places 
where  the  3inde  is  taken  up,  aiul  so  much  in  credit.  1  am  of  opinion 
that  the  Swissc  had  not  been  now  a  Nation,  but  for  keeping  to  their  pro* 
digious  Ureeches * 

»  ♦  W  St  4F  4^ 

*  Mclhinks  a  French  Taylor  with  his  ell  in  his  hand,  looks  like  llic 
enchantress  Circe  over  the  companions  of  Vlysses,  and  changes  them 
into  us  many  formes  :  one  while  we  are  made  Ip  be  loose  in  our  clothes 
•  •••••and  by  and  by,  appear  like  so  many  malefactors  sew’d  up  in 
sacks,  as  of  old  they  were  wont  to  treat  a  Parricide,  with  a  dog,  an  api, 
and  aser|H*iil.  Now  we  are  all  ’Fwist,  and  at  a  distance  look  like  a  pair 
of  'Pongs,  and  anon  stuff’d  out  behind  like  a  Dutchman.  'I’his  Gallant 
goes  so  pinch’d  in  the  Wast,  as  if  he  were  prepar’d  for  the  question  (»f 
the  Fiery  Plate  in  'Furky  ;  and  that  so  loose  in  the  middle,  ;is  if  he 
wj>uld  turn  Insect,  or  drop  in  two;  now  the  short  W’ast  and  Skirls  in 
Pye-couit  is  the  mode,  then  the  Wide  I  lose,  or  (which  is  more  shame- 
full)  like  Nero’s  lacernnta  Arnica^  the  Man  in  coals  again  ;  Mojistrum 
f^vminum^  lU  l  ira  Jamina^  fnox  dc  f  icmina  x  ir.  So  as  one  w  ho  should 
judge  by  the  appearance,  would  take  us  all  to  be  of  kin  to  the  fellow 
who  begs  without  arms,  or  some  great  man’s  fools  :  Melhinks  we  should 
learn  to  handle  disiaffe  t»)o  ;  Hercules  did  so  when  he  courted  Omphale, 
and  those  w  ho  sacrificed  to  Ceres  pul  on  the  petly-coat  with  much  con¬ 
fidence.  A  man  cannot  say  now’,  as  w  hen  Lucian  scoflM  at  Cinicus, 
(iuid  tu  tandem  larbam  quidem  hales  ct  enmam,  tunicam  non  hales  t 
On  the  reverse,  all  men  now’  wear  coats,  aiul  mj  beards.  O  prodigious 
folly  r 

*  1  do  assure  you  1  knew*  a  I'rench  woman  (famous  for  her  dexterity 
and  invention)  protest,  that  the  English  did  so  torment  her  for  tlic 
ilforfr,  still  jealous  least  she  should  not  have  brought  them  over  the 
newest  eilition  of  it,  that  slie  us’d  monthly  to  devise  us  new*  fancies  of 
her  own  head,  which  were  never  w  orn  in  PVance,  to  pacilie  her  cus¬ 
tomers.  but  tliis  was  iiUhe  days  of  Old  Xoll  that  signal  f^eriumnus.*^ 

4-  1*  4^  4r 

‘We  deride  the  Spaniard  for  his  odd  shape,  not  for  his  constancy 
in  it.  Let  it  be  considered  that  those  w  ho  seldom  change  the  Mode 
of  their  country,  have  us  seldom  alterM  their  affections  to  the  Prince. 
Laws  are  in  credit  as  they  are  ancient ;  and  the  very  alteration  of 
elements,  weatlier  and  dyet,  are  full  of  pcrill ;  ’lis  that  renders  us 
weak,  old,  sick,  and  at  last  destroyes  us:  so  as  ’twiis  not  without  ad¬ 
vice  that  the  Law'cs  of  Plato  did  descend  to  the  care  even  of  Habits 
in  that  his  perfect  Jdejf  allowing  it  only  to  Curtesam  and  Comedian* 
to  var}’  dresses,  since  *tw’as  but  a  kind  of  hypocrisic  to  be  every  day 
in  a  new  shape  and  niascarad.’ 

’riieesHuy  contains  a  ])atriotic  rcconiinendation  of  woollens 
instead  of  silk,  ‘  made  thin,  light,  and  "lossic  for  Hummer,  thick, 

1‘lose,  and  more  substantial  for  the  W  inter  ;*  a  dress  *  inferior 
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iays)  ‘  to  no  covering  under  Heaven.*  ‘  How  glorioua  to 
r  Prince,  when  he  should  behold  all  his  subjects  clad  with 
5  production  of  his  own  Country  !*  And  it  closes  with  prescri- 
some  other  improvements  in  dress,  which  were  afterwards 
fi^tin.  That  anti -picturesque  appendage,  tka  kat,  does 
escape  the  Satirises  remark. 

The  wisest  and  most  healthy  of  the  ancients  went  continually 
headed ;  so  Masinissa,  Caesar,  so  Hannibal  usM  to  go ;  Dut 
[1  I  must  be  cover’d,  I  infinitely  prefer  the  Huchingamo  or  Mon* 
lately  reform'd,  before  any  other  whatever,  because  it  it  most 
ly,  usefull  and  steady.  1  have  heard  say  that  when  a  Turk  would 
;rate  one  that  displeases  him,  he  wishes  him  as  unstable  as  a 
istian*s  Hat ;  and  in  effect  ’tis  observed,  that  no  man  can  so  plant 
I  another  man’s  head  but  the  owner  do’s  immediately  alter  it,  nor 
ever  certain.  All  that  can  be  reply’d  in  its  behalf  is.  that  it 
Ics  the  face:  but  so  would  a  Tufl  of  Feathers  in  the  Montero^ 
;h  is  light  and  serviceable  when  the  sun  is  hot,  and  at  other  times 
imcntal.' 

Fc  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  notice,  otherwise  than  very 
erally,  the  <loeiiincnts  which  form  l*art  LI.  oftlie  second  Vo- 
ic  ;  but,  indeed,  their  value  and  interest  arise  altogether  from 
illustrations  they  incidentally  furnish  of  the  history  of  that  |>e- 
I  ;  and  we  could  make  no  use  of  them  without  p^oing  very 
jli  into  biographical  details.  They  consist  of  a  private  corre- 
ndence  between  Charles  l.and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  begin- 
g  in  the  year  1641,  when  the  King  visited  Scotland,  and  con- 
dug,  at  intervals,  to  the  year  1 6  48  ;  a  correspondence  afterwards 
ried  on  by  the  same  trusty  secretary,  witli  Charles  Li.  and  the 
ecu  of  Hohemia ;  some  unpublished  letters  to  ami  from  Sir  l^d- 
*d  Hyde  (afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon)  and  Sir  Rich.  Rrowne  ; 

I  some  state  papers  elucidatory  of  the  transactions  of  the  pe- 
l.  Mr.  Hray  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  render  this  por- 
I  of  the  volumes  interesting,  by  illustrative  notes,  which  dis- 
y  very  extensive  reading,  ami  contain  much  acceptable  in- 
inatioii.  The  whole  work,  indeed,  reflects  the  highest  credit 
the  respectable  Editor ;  and  its  value  is  much  enhanceil  hy  the 
nous  Indexes  to  the  Hiary  ami  liCtters,  and  to  the  Private 
rrcspoiideiice.  There  are  some  very  good  portraits, — Mr. 
relyn  and  his  Lady,  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and  Sir  llichard 
owue,  besides  some  views  and  plans  of  the  estates  of  the 
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Gmtienien  ami  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  pressy  will  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Kclectic  Review,  bu  sendhig  information 
( post  paid)  of  the  subject^  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ; 
which  the^  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public ^  if  com 
sistent  with  its  plan. 


Dr.  ClialiiRTs,  of  Cilasf^ow,  is  printing 
a  vohnnp  of  Di^rourrH's  on  tin*  npplii'a* 
lion  of  Christianity  to  the  commercial 
ami  ordinary  atVairii  ol  life. 

S|fr«Hlily  will  Im‘  puhlniluHl  (ii  u  sniVi- 
cent  number  o(  Mibs(’riher>  can  Im'  pro- 
enr«'«l)  hi  4to.  price  Cl.  2'i.  boaiiU,  an 
Aceoiint  of  the  DiM'overy  of  a  New  (\»n- 
iinent  called  New  South  Sht'tland,  with 
a  description  of  the  manneis  and  cini* 
tonn*  of  its  inhabitants,  illnslrated  by 
numerous  en.Tavinc’i,  from  tirawinjis 
imule  on  the  s[H»t.  By  Captain  J.  Ro- 
gers. 

Mr.  .1.  Brown  has  in  the  press,  Anec¬ 
dotes  nnd  I'har.icters  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  illustrative  of  the  ('ourts  of 
Hanover  und  London,  from  the  Act.  of 
Srtth  menl  to  tin*  youth  of  (it'orge  111. 

'I'he  Rev,  Dr.  Rees  is  preparing  for 
publication,  two  additional  volumes  of 
I’lactical  Sermons. 

Dr.  Maceullmdi  has  nearly  completed 
an  elementary  Work  on  Dtology,  and  is 
iM>w  pr«‘pariiig  a  D(>scription  of  .Shetlainl. 

B.  K.  [.aureiit,  l-Jiip  is  printing  in  a 
4to.  volume,  Recolh  elions  of  a  Classical 
'lour  in  Turkey,  (Jreeee,  and  Italy,  with 
the  costume  of  each  country. 

Mr.  Boiitey  has  in  the  pn'ss,  a  Trea¬ 
tise  on  such  Rural  Dbjecis  und  Si'enes 
as  tend  to  emiN'Ilish  and  increasi'  the 
r'oaiforts  of  the  residcn<‘es  of  the  higher 
ranks. 

James  Hardimnn,  Ksq.  is  preparing  a 
History  of  (lalway,  which  will  be  eni- 
Ircllished  with  engravings. 

Miss  Hutton  has  nearly  ready  to 
ap|>ear,  the  secoiwl  volume  of  the  TtHir 
in  Africa  ;  and  the  thir>l,  which  will  com¬ 
plete  the  work,  is  prt'pariiig  for  the 
press. 

Mr.  il.  Hurwitz  will  sper'ilily  publish, 
a  IVfent'e  of  the  Hebn'w  Script ure.s,  tx*- 

w^ioned  by  the  rt'cent  strictures  ami 

«K>vations  of  Mr.  J.  Bellamy. 

.Mr.  Price,  surgeon,  will  nooii  publish, 
Kssay  on  the  Metlical  Application  of 

ectricity  and  («uKinism. 

Shoitly  will  Ih*  puMinIhiI  in  iCnu’. 

*rinti  Spcctii  :  a  '  ippUin*  nt  to  Nt 


“  Antidote,*’  and  Dr.  Owen  on  Arinini- 
niiism.  Particularly  applicable  to  the 
present  time,  and  to  the  eircumstanees 
of  the  translation  and  pnhiicatiun  of 
Arininiuh’s  woiks  iu  English. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Blackburn, of  Fiucli- 
ingfield,  and  Murisoii,  of  Stebbiiig,  arc 
engaged  in  compiling  a  lli.story  of  the 
Di>st  i.ting  Churches  in  the  County  of 
Essex,  with  Biogr.ipbical  Sketches  of 
nearly  four  hundred  Pastors  and  other 
disiingnishi'd  imlividnals  eoniiected  with 
the  MVeral  Christian  Societies.  McH.sr>. 
B.  and  M.  are  in  possession  of  many 
enriuns  and  original  doemneiils,  but 
aiixions  to  make  the  woik  as  complete 
ns  |K>ssible,  will  feel  obliged  by  the  roni- 
iiiuiiicalioii  of  any  facts  or  papers  w  hich 
may  illustrate  the  hiatory  of  the 
churches  or  their  ministers,  and  they 
pU'rIgc  th(‘mselvt*s  that  manuscripts  cont- 
mitieil  to  their  trust  shall  be  carefully 
preserved  and  speedily  returiietl. 

Ill  the  press,  a  Practical  Discuurst' 
concerning  Bupti.siii :  a  new  <’dition.  To 
which  is  added,  never  Irefore  publisher), 
a  fragment  on  Christian  Comuiunioii. 
By  the  late  itev.  Win.  Foot. 

A  small  volume  of  Poinns,  entitled. 
What  is  Life?  with  '*ome  other  efl'n- 
sions,  froinAhe  pen  of  Mr.  Thos.  Bailey, 
may  be  exi>ei'ted  to  apix'ar  al»out  the 
first  week  in  January,  18‘2I. 

Mr.  John  Bowring  has  in  the  press,  a 
volume  of  Translations  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian,  with  Preliminary  Rt-marks  on  the 
I.aDguage  and  Poetical  Literature  of 
Russia. 

Preparing  for  the  press.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Preacher’s  Assistant ;  consisting  of 
rules  nnd  observations  devignixl  to  cor>- 
duct  him  to  the  most  eligible  method  of 
preaching,  principally  compiled  from 
the  most  distinguishrd  authors  who 
have  treated  of  the  composition  and 
rielivery  of  aermons ;  and  including  a 
tabular  view  of  those  passages  which 
lurticularly  claim  his  attention  wlnn  be 
iv  in  the  act  of  »*om|K).‘.ing.  Foolscap 
S\ii.  Bv  Amlicw  liitchie. 
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LRT.  XI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 


■  lOGRAtMIY. 

eiiioirs  of  lh»‘  Life,  Writings,  rikI 
f;hHis  Connexions  of  John  Owen, 

.  Vue-clianeellor  of  Oxford,  and 
u  of  Christ  Church,  during  the  Coui* 
wealih,  comprising  also  Notices  of 
leading  F.Teiits  of  his  Times,  of  the 
i  of  religion  and  religious  parties, 
Hy  the  Kev.  Win.  Oiiue,  of  Perth. 

12.S. 

PINE  ARTS. 

he  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
and  Cathedral  (Miurch  of  Lichtiold  ; 
LrattHl  hy  u  series  of  16  engravings 
:t  ws,  elevations,  plans,  and  areintec* 

I  details  of  the  architecture  of  that 
ch  ;  with  Biographical  Anecdotes  of 
Bishops  of  i.ichliekl  arid  Coventry. 
John  Britton,  F.S.A.  11.18s.  me- 
n  4to. ;  51.  3s.  im|>erial  4to. ;  61.6s. 

I  folio. 

lustrations  of  the  Novels  and  Tales 
he  Author  of  Waverly,  in  1*2  Prints, 
Vignette ’I'itlc.  Kn2rave<l  hy  Heath, 
Ten,  Kngleheart,  Komney,  Meyer, 
irs,  6(.c.  frtHii  original  designs  by 
liam  Allan.  P2mo.  H.  4s.;  8vo. 
Is.  TmI.  ;  pn)ofs,  on  India  pajHT,  iin- 
al  4to.  *21.  19s.  (mI.  i  ditto,  before  the 
‘rs,  Colomhier  4to.  31.  3s. 
art  H.  of  a  series  of  Views  in  Savoy, 
zerlainl,  and  on  the  Rhine,  drawn 
etched  hy  .lohn  Dennis,  and  engrav- 
n  nu'zzotinto.  To  Ire  completisl  in 
arts.  Proofs  94k.  prints  16s.  each 
t. 

NISTORV. 

new  volume  (Ireing  the  fourth)  of  a 
ory  of  Knglaml,  containing  the 
^ns  of  Henry  Vlll.  and  Edward  VI. 
the  Rev.  Ji»hn  Lingard.  4to.  II.  I5s. 
k  Narrative  of  Pro<!eedings  in  Venc- 
la,  ill  South  Amirica,  in  1819  and 
0;  with  the  Character  of  the  Repuh- 
n  Covernment ;  a  Dt'seription  of  Ca> 
:as;  the  Force  of  General  Morillo; 
State  of  the  Royalists,  4cc.  By 
irge  Laval  Chesterton,  late  Captain 
Judge  Advocate  of  the  British  Le* 
I,  raised  for  the  service  of  the  repuh- 
Df  Venezuela.  8vo.  78.  6d. 

>tudiet  in  History ;  cootaining  the 
tory  of  England,  the  acixasion 
lamt'S  1.  to  the  death  of  Geo.  111. :  in 
Ties  of  Essays.  By  Thomas  Morell. 
I.  II.  8vo.  12s.  ;  12nio.  68. 6d. 


INTELLECTUAL  rillLONOrHT. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind.  By  the  late  Thom.ss 
Brown,  M.l>.  Prolessor  of  Moral  Philo¬ 
sophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

4  vols.  8vo.  91.  1  9k.  6d. 

First  Lines  of  the  Human  Mind.  By 
John  Feurii.  9vo.  16s, 

MEDICINE  AND  CHIRVRQBRY. 

A  9\’nopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
and  their  Treatment:  to  which  are  pre> 
lixed,  a  ^hl>ri  Anatomical  Description, 
.*iiid  a  Sketch  of  the  Physiology  of  that 
Organ.  By  Beniamin  Travers,  P.R.S. 
Surgeon  to  St.  'PhtHiiasN  Hospital.  In 
8vo.  with  six  highly  tiihshed  coloured 
engravings.  11.  6s.  hds. 

A  Treatise  on  Dysirepsia ;  or.  Indi¬ 
gestion.  By  J.  Woortforde,  M.l>.  Castle 
Cary,  Somerset.  8vo.  9s.  6d.  m  wetl. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lctter.N,  written  for  the  Post,  and  not 
for  the  Press.  Post  8vo.  1 9s. 

Melmuth,  the  Wanderei  ;  a  Tale.  By 
the  Author  of  “  Bertram,  a  Tragwly.** 
4  vols.  19mo.  H.  8s. 

'I'hc  Iliad  of  Homer,  translated  into 
English  Pixrse,  as  literally  as  the  diBe- 
rent  idioms  of  the  Greek  and  English 
l.aiiguag< s  will  allow;  with  explanatory 
notes.  By  a  Graduate  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.  2  voU.  8vo.  11.  4s. 

A  Practical  Methorf  of  Teaching  the 
living  Languages  applied  to  the  French, 
in  which  several  defects  in  tlie  old  sys¬ 
tem  nr<?  pQinterl  out  and  remedied.  By 
C.  V.  A.  Marcel.  8vo.  4s. 

.\ngustus ;  or,  the  Ambitions  Student. 
Being  a  brief  attempt  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  various  i  Ifects  of  literature  upon 
the  miinl  when  deeply  studied.  8vo.  9s. 

Proposed  Rules  aud  Regulations  for 
the  Exercise  and  Manoeuvres  of  the 
Lance;  compiled  entirely  from  the  Po¬ 
lish  system,  instituted  by  Marshal  Prince 
JoM'ph  Poniatowski,  ami  adapted  to  the 
formations,  movements,  and  exercise  of 
the  British  Cavalry.  To  which  is  af¬ 
fixed,  an  historical  Account  of  the  most 
celebrated  Banoers  and  Orders  of  Chi¬ 
valry  ;  being  emblematic  and  descriptive 
of  the  origin  and  honour  formerly  at¬ 
tached  to  bearing  Ounfaoons,  or  Gonfa¬ 
lons,  chivalric  haniieni,  and  lancea.  Jly 
I.icut.  Col.  Raymond  llorvey  de  Mont¬ 
morency,  IL  P.  York  Hussars,  late 
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Luf  of  H''ork§  rtventl^  Published. 


I.icut.  C'ol.  aiiU  Major  in  hu 
yih  I^nrrr*.  91  plaice,  4to.  II. 

'Mjc  Boy*’  Srh<K)l,  or  trails  of  cha¬ 
racter  in  early  lift.  By  Mi»»  SaiHihani. 
3#. 

A  Word  of  Advice  to  the  Curate  of 
Froine,  in  a  Letter  fiuiii  u  Laytoaii. 
8 VO.  Is.  lid.  sewed. 

Anti'Scepticisii),  or  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Philosophy  of  Lainru.i^e 
as  count  cted  with  the  Sacrt'd  Scripluris. 
By  the  Author  of  the  **  Philosophy  of 
l'*lorntioii.”  8to.  5*. 

Anster  Park  ;  a  Talc.  12mo.  4*. 


MCSIC. 


'I'he  Beauties  of  Mo/art,  Handel, 
Pleyel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Kossini,  and 
other  ctdt  hrated  Composers,  adaptetl  to 
the  words  of  |N)pular  p>alins  and  hymns, 
for  one  or  two  voices  ;  with  an  accouipa- 
ninii'iit  and  occasional  symphonies  for 
the  piano-forte,  orcan,  or  harp.  By  an 
einiiM  lit  professor.  In  one  volume  4to. 
.11.  11s.  (id.  neatly  hound. 


roF  TRY. 


Tiie  second  edition  of  'riie  I'.xcnrsion  ; 
a  piHin.  By  Win.  Wordsworth,  Ks(|. 
8io.  14s. 

.\  I>»y  in  Autumn  ;  a  pia  in.  By  Ber¬ 
nard  Barton.  I'tKdscap  4to.  9s.  ('d. 

Stan/.aa  written  on  a  StitnintT's  Kven- 
in^;  aiul  other  Pociii'.  By  (»i.H»rgr 
Milner,  Jun.  19inu.  3s.  (id. 


fOLIIlCAL  ECONOMY. 


An  inquiry  coiicerniiiit  the  Power  of 
IiK'rcase  in  the  Nuinher  of  Mankind, 
luin^  an  answir  to  Mr.  Malthus’s  Kosay 
on  that  subject,  liy  Wui.  Uudwin.  Svo. 
18s. 


•IHBOKKIV. 


I'lic  whole  Works  of  the  Bt.  Rev. 
Jeremy  Taylor,  H.I).  I  ord  Bishop  of 
iKjwn,  Connor,  and  nroinore ;  iledi- 
cateil,  by  permission,  to  the  Hon,  and 


Kl.  Kev.  Kdward,  Ixird  Bishop  of  ()* 
ford,  Warden  of  All  Souli  College,  A.c 
To  which  will  Im*  prefixrsl,  a  Life  of  tin 
Author,  and  a  Critical  Kxaininatioii  of 
his  Writing*.  By  the  Rev.  R.  HeU'r, 
A.M.  Canon  of  St.  Asaph,  Rector  of 
HodiKt,  and  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College.  Vol.  If.  (the  rtmainder  to 
appear,  one  on  the  first  of  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  month.)  To  l>e  completed  in 
14  volumes.  8vo.  12*. 

Vol.  1.  which  will  contain  the 
Life,  Titlepages,  Irxlex,  and  a  list  of 
Subscribers,  w  ill  lie  published  last. 

A  Sermon  uu  tlic  Decease  of  the  Rev. 
Joshua  Webb.  By  R.  Winter,  D.D. 
I*.  6d. 

The  Seqtiel  to  the  Pleasures  of  Reli¬ 
gion,  in  letters  from  Charles  Felton  to 
hi*  son  (leorge.  3s.  6d. 

Tlie  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Mes¬ 
siah  ;  an  Inquiry  with  a  View  to  a 
satisfactory  deterniinotion  of  the  Doc¬ 
trine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptnn's  con¬ 
cerning  the  Person  of  Christ.  By  John 
Pye  Smith,  D.D.  Vol.  11.  and  HI.  11. 

boards. 


TRAVEL*  AND  TOPOOn Al’HV. 


T.ettrrs  written  during  a 'r<Hir  through 
Normandy,  Brittany,  ami  other  parts  of 
Fianci-,  in  1818;  including  Kx-al  and 
historical  descriptions,  with  rt marks  on 
the  inanncr.s  anti  character  of  tht? 
ptople.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Stothard.  With 
numerous  engravings,  after  dr.swings  hy 
Charles  Stothard,  F.S..\.  4to.  ‘21.  19s.  6<i. 

A  Tour  through  a  part  td  the  Ntther- 
land.s,  France,  ami  Switzerland,  in  the 
y*  ar  1917  ;  containing  a  vnrirty  of  inci- 
ilents,  with  the  author’s  rctleclions,  se¬ 
rious  and  livtly.  By  Thomas  Heger. 
Svo.  1 0».‘6d.  ho.ards. 

Notes  on  Rio  tic  Janeiro,  anti  the 
.Southern  parts  of  Brazil  ;  taken  during 
a  residence  of  ten  years  in  that  couutry. 
By  Julin  Luccock.  4to. 
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